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EXl'KACT FROM PREFACE TO 
FIRST EDITION ( 1891 ) 


I WAS led to select Bermert, Travels as the opening 
volume of iny Oriental Misccll'.ny Series for two 
reasuiis. An edition of this book had been proniisedj 
but never actually issued, by my Grandfather as one of 
the works to be incdiided in that Misceli.anv, which 
may be regarded as the precursor of all the healthy, 
cheap, and jiopular literature of the present day; and, 
furtlier, it was a book which I had ever admired, even 
before I was able, from actual experience, to fully appre¬ 
ciate its very remarkable accuracy. 

Strange to say, although frequently reprinted and trans¬ 
lated, there does not exist, so far as I am aware, any satis¬ 
factory edition as to general editing, notes, and so forth, 
and this has, I hope, proved of advantage to me. For all 
that, I cannot claim to have .approached, even partially, an 
ideally perfect edition; but, to quote Bernier’s own words 
as applied to his map of The Mogol Empire, I prefer to 
hope thiit I have produced a work ‘not absolutely coiTcct, 
but merely less incorrect than others th.at I have seen.’ 
For instance, a copy of the Urdu translation made in 1875 
by Colonel Flenry Moore, .and lithognaphed in two volumes 
8vo, at Umritsur and Moradabad in 1886 and 1.888 re¬ 
spectively, only reached my bauds after the Bibliogi'apby 
had been printed off. Nor have I been .able as yet to 
find any copy of a Lucknow reprint of the Uelhl edition. 
No. 22 of the list, 

In ray treatment of Indian proper names, and Indian 
and Persian words generally, in my notes and elsewhere, 
I have availed myself very lihemlly of the ‘time-honoured 
spelling’ proviso or clause, laid down by authority, in 
the rules which govern the transliteration of such words, 



In liiL- uniHor <ii' lypt-, (inianient, and priiitiiig geiicr;illy, 
I have esulenvonrcd to retain the old-time flavour of tlie 
earlv Froiudi and Englibli editions, but I have never aimed 
at a fucaimile reprint; and I need hardly add that in 
the text I have preserved the transliterations, admirably 
phonetic; as they nil are, to be fomid in the first French 
editions, and have avoided attempting any work that 
might he open to tin; charge of restoration ’ in the 
manner too often practised in the art of Architecture at 
the present day. 

In accordance with thc.se general principles I have given 
a translation of Dernier’s Dedication to the French King, 
and of his Addi e.ss to the Header, both of which have been 
hithei'to omitted from every edition e.xeept the lirst. They 
contain, as was generally the case at the period, a great 
deal of valuable personal history not to be foiuid elsewhere, 
and all worthy of preservation. 

Tlae letter from M. de Monceaux the younger, to Mr, 
fl, 0,, given in the first English translation, and omitted 
in mo,5t of the subsequent reinants or new editions, has also 
been included, and containing as it docs very pleasant tes¬ 
timony to the high esteem ('the most knowing Company 
on Earth’) in which our own Royal Society was held by 
Foreign savanfn thus early in its histtjry, I trust tliat it 
will prove of general intei’e.st, taken in connection with 
the identification of Mr. H. O. with the first indefatigable 
Secretary of that illustrious body, which it has been my 
privilege to e.stablish. 

As will be seen from Apjrcnclix I., it is to the first 
Engli.sh edition of Bernier that we are indebted for 
Dryden’s masterpiece of Aureng-7,ehe, a tragedy (first 
acted, it is believed, in the Spring of the year IfiT.'i, and 
printed in I67f>) of which Dr. Johnson was moved to say 
that, founded on tlie actions of a gi-eat Prince then reign¬ 
ing, it was fortunate that his dominion vvas over nations 
not likely to employ their critics upon the tran.sactions of 
the English stage; otherwise, ‘ if he had known and dis- 
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XI 


liked his own clianictcr, our trade was not in those times 
seeure from his resentment. IlLs coimtiy is at such a dis¬ 
tance^ that the manners uii«ht he safely falsified, and tlie 
incidents feigned ; for the remoteness of the place is re¬ 
marked, by Racine, to afford the same, convcnieucies to a 
poet as length of time."' However, as may be gathered 
from Appendix I., the poetic licence allowed to himself 
by Drydeu has enabled him to portray the character of 
Aurangzeh in a much more favourable light than the 
stern facts of history would warrant, and strange to say 
this .seems to have been generally overlooked by those 
writers who have hitherto quoted Dr. Jolinson’s criticism. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

P g II-IE editorial work of Mr. Archibald Constable, 
1 although excellent on the whole, shares the lot 
-M- of most human productions in falling short of 
perfection. Critical scrutiny has revealed the need for 
numerous minute emendations in order to correct luiss- 
print.s, typographical defects, misspellings of pro)rer names 
or foreign words, nii.stakes of interpretation, and errors in 
sundry matters of fact. Such emendations have been 
silently made and do not require to be further specified. 
The spelling of names and tlic transliteration of foreign 
words still remain rather irregular, but I have not thought 
it necessary to observe absolute uniformity. The Index 
has been left unchanged. Mr. Constable’s dates seem to 
be all in old style. 

Mr. Constable's citations from Fryer’s work, entitled 
A New Accuimt of East India and Ptrxia, were made from 
the I'are original edition of 1698, then the only one in 
existence. I have altered the refei-ences so as to suit the 
more accessible Hakluyt Society edition by Mr. William 
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Ci'ookpj of ftbicli ^’ohmif i. appearnl in IflO.Q <™(1 
Volume ii. in 19IQ. The third volume is in the press. 

Mr. Coiist-.iiiie’s eoiiirni-nlary makes nineteen references 
to tile work liy Father Francois Catron, S.J., entitled 
Ili\Uibc (nil/rule df (’Empirti dii Mogcl, first published in 
ITOfj, and thrice roi-isued ten years later in enlarged 
forms. Tint work, rvliik; not disdaining the support of 
other aui hnritie.-,, was avoucdly based on the memoirs of 
Niccohio M.iiincei, a Venetian who practised as a jihysiciau 
in India witli sneceaa during the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. When Mr. Coirslahle was engaged on 
his edition the testimony of Manucci was known only 
tlirough the parajihraac- of Catron, and it was impossible 
to be certain that any given statement in tlie Jesuit’s 
book i'cflected accurately the observations of tlie Venetian. 
Some years ago the lute Mr. William Irvine succeeded in 
tracing the forgotten Manticci niiuntscripts, of wliich lie 
had c<>[)!t‘ft made. He then translated the whole under 
the tide Slonado adding an elaborate Commentary. 

His labours rtauUed in the production of four massive 
vnltunes published by Mr. John Murray in IflOT anti 1!)0S, 
which supersede Ciitrou. Practically the whole value of 
C‘ahrou’.s compilation consists in tlie material derived from 
Manucci, and now that, owing to Mr. Irvine’s scholarly 
enthn.sia.sm, the te.st of that author has been made 
acce.ssib]e in an Hnglish version, it ts not only superfluous, 
but actually misleading, to quote Catron, as will appear 
from the comments to be made presently. I have,therefore, 
prepared a statement giving e.xact references to tlie cpiarto 
edition of Catron published in 1715 (the references of 
Mr. Constable being w'ithout indication of the pages) and 
also to the passages in the Sloria do Mogor wliieli most 
nearly correspond. The studious reader will thus be 
enabled to follow up Mr. Constable’s vague references 
to 'Catron’ in the pages of Mr. Irvine’s monumental 
work. 
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Re/hif/ices to Catron and Maiiucd. 


Reference (q 
‘Catrou’ in I'er- 
iilert ed. Ciiri'-taLle- 

Catrou, Tli^tohe 
de VRnspife 
tiu Palis, 1715, 

Quai to. 

Jir,.nur.ci, Siaf^ta do 

and ed. ^ly V,’. Iri'ii 7; ; 
Loiidun, i-'J/, ; vt'vols. 

thick corav..i. 

P.'JEO 

Pait 


Vol. 

P..yo 

C, n. 1 

I. and 11 . 170 

I. 

221-7 

11, ti. 2 


166 

93 

217 

1<5, n. 2 


173 

99 

226 

17, n. 3 

is 

174 

99 

232 

2.3, ,1. 2 

ss 

in 

i> 

225 

68 j n. 1 

St 

211 

>> 

303 

70, n. 1* 


211 

93 

30.3 

101, n. 1* 

»i 

onr, 

3> 

0'0(^hCO 

103, 71. 1* 

9? 

226 

99 

0.5!) 

10.1, n. 3* 

is 

211 

99 

.304 

108, 71. 1* 

t3 

2.31 

>3 

383 

114, n. 

39 

228 

>9 

376 

274, 71 . 1 

99 

118 

ft 

1.58, 1.59 

CO 

99 

Jf.8 

II. 

67 

287, 71. 1^ 

99 

1.56 

I. 

170, 182, 183 

288, 71. 1* 

99 

117 

39 

1.58 

288, 71 . 2 


119 

1 ” 

If i 




\ IV. 

421 J 

469 

99 

17.3 

t3 

22tl, 233 , 237 

476 * 

39 

105 

39 

200 


Note. —Irvine {S/oria do Afogor^ vol. i. p. xxvi) mentions three 
issues of Catrou’s revised work in Krenclij ail published at Taris, and 
bearing the date 1715; namely, (No. 1) l vol. quarto; (No, 2) 4 
vols. .small oclavo ; and (No. 3)3vols. duoderinio. Copie.s of Nos. 
I and 2, which I have not examined, are in the British Museum. I 
do not know where No. 3 is to be found. No copy of any of the 
three issues exists at O.xfotd in the Bodleian, All Souls College 
Library, or the Library of the Union Society. The India Office 
Library ha.s a good copy of No. I only, which I have used. It is a 
small quarto, containing Parts i. and li. to the end of Shahjahitn’s 
reign, 272 pp., reprinted from the editio J>rincepr of 1705; and 
Part 111. Aurangzeb’s reign, 207 pp., paged separately, with a Tabh 
des Maiihres of 4 pages not numbered. The passage-s marked with an 
asterisk differ materially in Catrou and the Storia do Afcgar. 
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C'eit.xiii iiiulters whieli could not lie convc-nienlly 
inchitird iii the ciiiend.itinns may be noted here. 

Pune IIj > 1 . 1. The title Suhili-i Kinbi has nothing to do 
with II reig'n of tliirty years. It means Oord of [auspicious] 
coujiiiiction [of the phuiets]/ i.e. that the prince had 
been born under such a conjunction. Shiilijahan called 
himself the ‘ second Sdhib-i Kirdn,' Timur having been 
the fii'at. 

Paee 7, n. I, 1. 5. The names omitted are given by 
Manui'ci as Father F.stanilas Malpicaj a Neapolitan, and 
Father Pedro Juzaite, a Portiiguc.se (Stoiia do Mogor, 
i. The India Office copy of Ciitrou (p. 170) gives 

them as les P. P, Stanislas Mal])icii Napulitain, Pedro 
Juznrte Portugais.' 

Page ~i7, «. 2. The statemeutr. are incorrect. Suhn- 
man Sliikoh was poisoned at Gwalior by order of 
Aurangzcb, hnl his younger brother, Sipihr Shilioh, 
although imprisoned for a time at the same place, was 
luiirncd in 11)73 to Zulxlat-un-nissa, a dauglitcr of 
Auraugzcb, and detained at Salinigarli (Delhi), where he. 
died on July 2, 170S (Sfona do Mogor, .see Index). 

Prige .'9, n. 3. Sulaimilu Shikoh wa.s not given up ‘by 
the Raja/ who, on the contrary, refused to violate the laws 
of hoipitility, defying Atirangjscb to do his worst. 7’Iie 
betrayal was the work of the Raja’s son, who desired to 
curry favour with the emperor {Sloria do Mogor, i. 

-‘ 179 ). 

Page 6R, n, I’he hoy was Sultan Muhammad Azam, 
Aurangze!)'s third son, horn on Oct. 17, iGod (N.S.), and 
therefore almost four j'ear.s and eight mouths old on 
June 15, 1658 {ibid, i. .30,8, nolo). But Mr. Irviuc also 
gives the date of his birth as July 9, 165.3 (ibid. iv. 400, 
note 2). Beale gives the date as July 11 (O.S.). 

Page 70, n. 1. The eunuch Shuhbaz was suddenly 
seized by four men, who forthwith strangled him, ‘and 
biD'ied him without a sound’ (fstoria do Mogor, i. 303). 

Page 101, M. 1; page 10.3, «. I, The details given by 
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Maiuicci (i. SSC-GO) do not a^ree exactly with Catron’s 
version. 

Page 105j ji. 3, Manucci says Then he called in the 
men hidden foi- the purpose, and ordered them to bring 
in the fetters already lying ready for use. Some, on the 
other hand, want to make out that these fetters were of 
silver, intended by Aurangzeb to terrify his son Sultan 
Muhammad if he were disobedient’ (Sio)ia do Mogor, 
i, 304). As to the eunuch, see the comment above on 
p. 70, note 1. 

Page 108, n. 1. Manucci slates that:—‘The qdd 
passed sentence according to the instructions received, 
and to execute it the king sent a company of soldiers 
from his guard with some of his .slaves. When they had 
arrived at Gwaliyar fortress, they cut off Murad Bak.sh’s 
head in the presence of the complainairt and other 
witnesses. He was interred there and then’ (ibid.i, 
38.3). 

Page 114, n. 1. Manucci, who goes moi-e into detail, 
does not give the date, Feb. 7, 1658 (ilnd. i. 375). 

Page 118, n. 1. For be history of the Taj, sec A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1011, 
pp. 414-8. 

Page 257, n. 1. Mr. Constable's note and Appendix A. 
of Keene’s Handbook are in error. The true story of the 
elephants is summarized in A History of Fine Art m India 
and Ceylon, p. 425. 

Page n. 2. ‘ Dame Jeanne,’ anglicised as ‘demi¬ 

john,’ was a kind of glass vessel. I do not know how 
the phra.se ‘raisons de Uame Jeanne’ arose. 

Page 284, n 3, ‘Some 168 Mhairs have been located 
to date—S3 in the United Provinces, 30 in the Punjab, 
and 105 in Rajputana. There are 75 in the Jaipur 
State alone.' (Ami, Progr. Rep. of SiipeA Mnhanimadun 
and British Monuments, Not them Circle, 1012-13, p. 7). 

Page 287, «. 1. The trouble arose owing to the 
capture by the Portuguese of two .slave-girls, not 

b 
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d.'iiiglifers, of Afiinitfia Mali.-il] (Stnria do Mogor, i. 176, 
1S2, liSP). Tlu- niistakc is due to a misU-analation of 
'deux do ses fillot. ’ (Catrou, Paris i. and ii. p. 156). 

"if!, n. S; 2^^'g'^ 3. Mr. Constable’s 

in^eiiiou.s cK])]anation of the use of the form ‘Hanscrit’ 
instead of 'Sanskrit’ seems to be unnecessary and 
erroneous. The simple explanation is that the writers 
who U'C that form followed the pronunciation of Western 
Rajjaitasia and Oujarat. 

'The sibilant is the Shibboleth of the Rajpoot of 
Western India, and will always detect him. The ‘’‘lion” 
(,uh") of Poknrna is degraded into "asafoetida” (hhig'); 
a.s Ifuliiii Jliiig’ (Tod, Annah, Popular Edition, 1911') 
vol. i. p. .557 «.). 'Especially in the west and south 
[of Rajpiitana], the letter s is pronounced like a rough h, 
thn.s agreeing vrith Northern Gujarati and many Bhil 
dialects’ (Grier.son, Linguistic Simwy, vol, ix. part ir. p. 4), 

Pag/’ Ji. Id si para. Dr. (Sir M. A.) Stein publi.she(l 
his critical edition of the text of the Riijn/arangmi in 
1S92, and his magnificent ti-anslation with encyclopaedic 
commentary in 1,900 (Constable, 2 vols.). 


V. A. S. 
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CHRONICLE 


OF 

SOME OP THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

IN THE 

LIFE AND TIMES 


OP 

FRANCOIS BERNIER 

ILouis xin., iiiiijj a£ Jliimcc. 

-Hamcs Stunvt, vi. oE Stotlaiiii anti i. oC Eiiglml, vji'gns in 
Siiglnna, 

Stiljaitgic, lEiitpeupr of Jtiiiiiiasfait, 

Born at Joulj near Gonnord, in Anjou. His p.-irenls, cultie.aiovs of 
the soil, were leaseholders, in the Barony of Etiaii, of Iniiil belonging 
to the Canoniy of St. Maurice at Angcns. 

Baptized. 

Aujourd'hui vingt-sixiesme jour de septambre mil six cent riilgt, a 
este biiptitO par raoy curO soubsigne Francois fiio de honnorablc homme 
Pierre Bernier et de Andr^e Grimault; fut parrain venerable el discret 
Mestire Francois Bernier cuvO de Cbantzaux, et marrainc honneste fille 
Julliesne Bonnin, laquelie nia ddclarer ne S5avoirsigner. 

F. Bernier. Guytton. 

—{Register of the Parish ofjoid, preserved in the Archives of the 
Commune of Joiei-EHau .) 

(EljoiItB I., Ifiitjj oE Eitglniill, fegins to nigii, aytij ftlaitij 1605* 
ILoui'a XIV. succEctis to tljo Efjtoiw n£ JFtanct, i4tl) IHnp iC-tg, 

Sljalj Soljan, EEmpcroi: of Jt|iiiliogtait, 4HJ Uchtitacg if«8. 
eroiiiiitoii&cnftij pracfetnftB nt Siiglanu, gofj IfaiTimi'g 1548-9. 

Travels in Northern Germany, Poland, Switzerland and Italy. 


1620. 

September 
26t& or S6th, 

September 

SStk 


1647-1660. 



im. 

Hay Eth, 

July iSfcli. 
AugusS EStli, 

1654. 

1655. 

October 21th, 


1653-1658. 


1659 , 

Marcli-Aiiill. 


XX CHRONK'.LK OF FRANCOIS BERNIER 

Having parsed an examination in phyaioloey, fnr wliicti he liad been 
prepaieti by tlie philo.iniiht-r Gassendi, in J'loveiice, he niabiculates at 
the University of Montiiellier. 

Passes Ills ex,aniinatjon a.s licentiate in medicine. 

Tabes his degree as Doctor of Medicine, and subseciuently goes to 
Paris. 

Visits Paiestiiie and Syria. 

Tends, togtiher vrith Antoine de la Potherie, amanuensis, the philo- 
supliev Gassendytl his last illness, and is present at his death. 

Bernier undoiilitedly owed his gicat poweis of accurate observation 
to his trainiftg tm'ler Gassemli, and he has h anniy recorded his sense of 
gratitude tobf. Chapelle (who first introduced him to that philo-sopher) 
in the last paragraph of his letter to M, Cbapelain, on the Gentiles of 
Hindostan, see p. 349. 

Admirable testimony to the genins of Gassendi has been borne by 
Henry Rogers as follows; ‘ The character of Gas.sendi’s intellect is 
everywhere indicated by his works;—it wa.s critical rather than inven¬ 
tive. . . . Gassendi’s powers of acquisition must have been singularly 
active; nor was hi-s logical acuteness, or the livelincs.s of his iniagin- 
ation, much inferior to the promptness and rctentiveness of liis 
memory. His learning is never mere learning ; like that of many of 
his eiudite contemporaries, it niinisleis to his intellect, but does not 
oppres-s it. The vivacity of his mind animates and penetrates lire 
miss; and the acuteness of his rea.soning and the e,\-uberance of his 
illustrations relieve of much of their tedium discus.sioii,s in them 3 clve .5 
often uninviting enough.’ Encyc. But. Eightli edition, 1S56. 

StiraitgSEl) pcacinims Ijimsclf Etiiptror at pJiiiDDstan, uiilicv lljc 
title of aiamsit, 2i5t Mg i6;S. 

Goes to Eg)’pt- Has‘the plague’at Ro-etta. Lives at Cairo for 
upwards of a year. Embarks at Suer for Jedda, where he is detained 
for nearly Sve weeks. Sails thence for Moka, wheie he arrives after a 
passage of fifteen days. Is compelled to abandon his intention of 
visiting Abyssinia, .and sets sail in an Indian vessel for Surat, which he 
reaches in twenty-two days, most probably towards the end of 165S or 
early in 1659. 

After the battle fought at Deora near Ajmere, between the Princes 
Aarangzeb and Hard, on the lalh-igth March 1659, Bernier, then on 
his way from Rural to Agra, is compelled by Diir.i, whom he meets 
near Ahnisdabad, to accompany him as his physician. Dara being 
obliged to fly towards Rind, Bernier is hara5.seci by robbcr.s; but event¬ 
ually reaches Ahmcdalrad, where he falls in with a Mogul Noble who 
was travelling to Delhi, and places himself under his protection. 
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CTIjarfa II. oE EiiglnitS nittvs ILoiitian, 29IIJ fHaj) 1C60, 
lU-itointioii. 

Is in Delhi, whence he dates his letter to II. de la Mollie le Vayer, 
see p. 239. 

At Delhi, Anraugzeb about to st.irt for Kashmir. 

At Lahore, Aurangzeb hiving arrived there. 

After travelling in Kashmir, he voy-ages to Bengal with Tavc-taier, 
who left Agra on the 25lh November. On the 6th December they are at 
Alum Chand, about eighteen miles west of .blluliabtid. 

Tavernier and Bernier part company near Rajmahal. Bernier pro¬ 
ceeding to Kasimbdrar (Tavernierbs Travels. Edited by Dr. Ball, 
London, iSSg), afterwards travelling from Bengal to Masulipalam (.see 
my text, p. 113) and Golkonda, where he heard of the death of the .Shah 
Jahdn (p. 19S), which event happened on the 22d January 1666. 

In this year ho was still in Golkonda (test, jj. 195), and it is iiruh.il)le 
that in the eaily part of it he embarked at Surat, where he saw Chardin 
the traveller, see page 312. 

He is at Shiraz in Pei sia, see p. 300. 

Is at Taduan near Shiraz, whence he nddre.sses a letter to M. 
Chapclain at Paris, leceived there on the 15th February 1669. 

M. Chapelain addresses a letter on the 26th April from Paris to 
Bernier at hlarseillc.s. 

Bernier is still at Marseille.?, as would appear from a letter addressed 
to him there by M, Chapelain. It is probable that .shortly after this 
date he was in Paris arranging for the publication of his Travels. 

Date of the French King’s Licence for the printing .ind publishing 
of his hook. 

The transfer of all his rights in the publication, to Claude Barbin, 
is registered in the hook of the Booksellers and Printers of Paris. 


1653. 

July lat. 

16C4. 

Eecembarlith. 

1655. 

February 25 tli. 
December 6tli. 


1655, 

January 6t5i. 


1667. 


October 4th, 

1653. 
June «li. 

1669. 

April May. 

September 

25th, 


1670. 

April 25tli. 
August ISttr 


Sanies n. succeets to tlje (tiohiit oE EuBfenh, 6tlj iFjbruavg 1685. 

Visits England. 

Dies at Paris. 

Extraii du Regislre des slpuUures failes in TlgUseparoissiaU de 
St, BartMlemy li Paris ie septemhre 1677 d mars 1693, 

Annee 1688. —Le jeudi vingt-troisierne septembre a inhume dans 
cette eglise M® Franijois Bernier, doctcur en mcdccine de la Faculld 
de Montpellier, ag^ de soixarite et treize ans, d&ede le vingt-deiixEine 


1636. 

1688 . 

September sas, 
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(111 cliL mois en la maison place D.uiphine, a la Renommee, de cette 
parois^e. Oat assiste an convoy Philippe Bourigault, aussi clocteur en 
mefli'cine de la elite Faculte, deinenrant de pr&ent susdite place 
Daup’nine, et Martin Barthelemy d’llerbelot, escuyer, demeurant rue 
de Toiiraiiie, paroisse St, Sulpice. 

E. n'llERBELOT. P. EOttalGAULT. 

His friend D’Heilislot, the Orientalist, and his nephew Philippe 
BoniigaiiU, who arranged for his burial, would appear to have given his 
age inevaclly as seveni3'-three, whereas he was (hen a few days short of 
sixty-eight years. 

Bernier does not appear to have been long ill, and it is said that his 
death resulted from an apoplectic fit, the effect of excitement caused by 
some rude bantering he had been subjected to when in the company of 
M, ie Procureur-general de Harlay. He had made his will on the 
iSth .‘September, bequeathing his property to his nephew Philippe 
Bourigault, charged with legacies to Antoine de la Potlierie, his man of 
business, formerly secretary to Gassendi, to the Prior of Saint-Marc- 
lis-Vendome, his two female servants, and another. 


For the facts contained in the foregoing Chronicle I am mainly in¬ 
debted to the researches of Drs. E. Farge and Pompee Mabille, and 
M. L. De Lens; see Bio^aphies and ItlisceUanea, No. 12-16, p, xlii 
fist. 











A BIBLIOGRAPHY^ OF THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANI^OIS BERNIER. 

TEA FEES IN THE MOGOL EMPIRE. 

i J 5 0 u £ j; in t lu n t It £ r’0 ^ i f e i i tit e. 

I.-AS A SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 

HISTOIRE I DE LA I 3 ERNIP.RE | REVOLUTION | DES EtATS | DU { 

Grand Moc.ol, | DehceAl'ROy, | ParkSiatrF. Bkrnier I Me- parigifj7o 
liecin tie la FaciiUe tie | MoitljiiUier. | [Ornament]) A I'AltlS, ] Cher. 2 yolg, 

Claude Bariiin, | au Palais, | Air le I’eiron cle la fainte Ciiapelle. I 12 mo. 

M.nc.l XX. I Avec Privik^e ilu Roy. ( 

[Friintispiece, Map of the Empire of the Great Moynl; title-page; 

Detlioalion to the King, two leaves; Address to the Reader, one leaf; 
pages 26S. Tile map (repiodiiced at p. 23S of this vulmiic) is inlerest- 
mg, and the po,silir)n of many of the places toleiahly accurate, others 
ate very fai out. For a translation of the Dedication to the King, tind 
the Arlclies.s to the Reader, see pp. xlv.-xlvii.] 

EVENEMENS | pauticuliers, | Onecquis'estpasse cle phis | con¬ 
siderable apres la guerre I pendant cinq ans, on cn- | viron, dans tes 
Etats du ] gland Mogol. 1 Avec -otie Leltre tie Vetenthie de j I’llmdou- 
sia,n, Circulalion de i'or \ Sf de Hargent four icuir s'y aid- 1 luer, 

Kichesces, Forces, lusiice, | dr' Cause p-inclfale Je la Deca- \ denes des 
Elals d'Asie. \ ToME II. | [Ornament] | A Paris, | Chez Claude 
Bardin, an Palais, 1 fur le Perron de la S*® Ciiapelle. | m.dc. lx.x. 1 
Avec Privilege du Roy. | 

[Title-page. Pages 294. Ahridginent of the Letters-Palent of the 
King, authorising the printing and publication of the book; one leaf. 

This authority i.s dated Paris, 5th April 1670, and end.s by stating that 
the Sieur Bernier had made over to Claude Barbin the right of 
printing, publishing, and selling the said work.] 

N. B, In the British Museum Library Catalogue there ia an entry— 

t For much valinaLle aid in die preparation of this EiblioRraphy I am iudeUed to 
Mr. John P. Anderson of the British Musemn. 
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Ptcssiiiavk a .—of the issue of Tome ii. as a separate work in the 

same year, via, 1670. A careful examination and measurement of the 
voiiinie in rjiiestion (which was at one time in the possession of Henri 
Tetnaux—afterwards Ternaux-Compans—the well-lciiown historian 
and hiblioji apher of books of early travel, eacli of the outside covers 
bearing his well-known crest, a rani’s head, iriih his initials H. T. in 
Gothic letters, all stamped in gold), has convinced the writer that 
there is an error in the entiy. The mistake has arisen from the fact 
that some owner of the volume has erased the words ‘Tome tt.’ from 
the title-page. The British hfuseum cataloguer has thus been led to 
suppose that he had a copy of a ‘reissue’ in his hands; this belief 
being streugthened, perhap.s, by the fact of the volume having the 
leaf with the Exirait du friviUgc dti Roy at the end, following page 
294, as in the copy with ‘tomk ii.’ on the title-page described above. 
The volume in question is half-bound in calf, gilt tooling and orna¬ 
ments in the Ternaux-Compans style, and is lettered at the back 
EVE.N’EMENTS | DF.S ETATS | DU MOGUL [ FARIS 167O. | 

SviTE I DES I MEMOIRES 1 dvSRBERNIER, | svK | l’empiee | 
iiv'OKAND MoaoL. | DEDIEZ AVROY i [Ornanieut] I A PARIS, I Chez 
CLAVDE liAltEiN, ail I’fdals, | fut le Peron de la Sainte | Chnpelle, | 
M.DC. LX.Xl I AVF.C PRIVILEGE DV HOY. | 

['['itle-page. Pages 3-178. Letter to hfonsieur de la Mothe le 
Vayer, written at Dehli 1st July 1663, descriptive of Dehli and Agra 
etc. Blank leaf. Pages 1-137, Letter to Monsieur Cliapelain, de¬ 
spatched from Chiras in Persia, 4th October 1667, concerning the 
superstition.^ etc. of the Tndons or Gentiles of Hindoustan. Pages 
1-69, Letter to Monsieur Chapelle, despatched from Chiras in Persia, 
loth June 16S8, regarding his intention of resuming his studies of 
some paints relating to the atomic theory, and the nature of the 
human understanding.] 

SviTE i DES 1 .MEMOtRES 1 dyS^BERNIER, | svr [ l’empiee | 
DV GRAND MOGOL, | DEDIEZAVROY. \ [Ornament] | A PARIS, I Chez 
CLAVDE EARBis, au Palais, ) fur le Perron de la Sainte | Chapelle. | 
M.DC. LXXI. I AVEC PRIVILEGE DV ROY. | 

[Title-page. General title to the series of letters descriptive of the 
journey to Kashmir made in 1664 ia the suite of the ffrcirz A/o^o/, one 
leaf. Pages 5-285. The series of nine letters to Monsieur de Merveilles, 
the first being written from Dehli on the 14th December 1664, Aureng- 
zebe being then about to start. Pages 286-293. ‘ Some particulars 
omitted to be inserted in my fust work, which will serve to improve 
the map of Hindoustan, and afford details concerning the Revenue of 
to Great Mogol.’ On j-vrio of page 293 an abstract of the King’s 
Licence (fox a transIaUoii, see p. 461 of this volume) given ia Tome 
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n. of 1670, to which is appended the certificate of registration of the 
publication as follows :—■ 

Rightri fur k Livn de la CommunatUi des Librdires iSr» Impri- 
metin de Paris, h 13. A/mJt 1670, SignSlavii Sevestre, Syndic. 

The 1 HISTORY | or | &ah Q^cvofufi'on | of | empire 
of f^t I GREAT MOGOL : | TOOETHER WITH I The raoft consideralde 
Passages, | for 5 years fallomng in that Empire. | To udikh is added, 

\ A LETTER to the Lord COLBERT, \ touching the extent of Ir.dosian \ 
the I Circulation of the Gold and Silver of ] the World, to difeharge 
it felf there; | as also the Riches, Forces, and Justice \ of the fame: 
And the Principal Caufe | of the Decay of the States of AJict, \ By 
Mons'^ F. Bernier, \ Phyfitian of the Faculty of Montpelier. \ 
Englijh’d cut of French. | LONDON | Printed, and sold by hfo/es Pitt | 
at the White Hart in Little Britain, Simon Miller \ at the Star in St, 
/iiHr/’r Church-Yard, and John | Startep nt the Miter nex Temple-Bar, 
1671 . I 

[Title-page. Seven pages, an extract of a letter written to Mr. 
I 1 [enry] 0 [ldenburg] from Mons'deMonccau-n the younger, giving a 
character of the book here Englished, and its Author. Six pages, The 
Heads of the Principal Contents of this History, Added iy the 
Interpreter. One page. Errata of Tome 1. and Tome it. Pagesi-258, 
The history of the late Revolution of the Dominions of the Great 
Mogol.'] 

(parficitPar iBpcnfn; IOR the 1 Most Considerable | passages | After 
the War of Five Years, or | thereaijout, in the Empire of the Great 
Mogol. j Togetlier with a Letter concern-] ing the E.xtent of INDOSTAN-, 
the I Circulation of tlie Gold and Silver at j laft fwallow’d up there ; 
the Riches, Forces, Justice, and the Principal Cause of the Decay of 
the States of AStA, \ TOM, II. | London, Printed by S. G. for Moses 
Pitt at I the White Hart in Little Britain, 1671. 

[Title-page as above. Pages 1-176, Particular events etc. Pages 
1-102, Letter to Colbert. Map of The empire of the Great MOGOL. 
This map has heen copied from the one in the First French edition, 
Paris, 1670, some of Ibe names have been Anglicized, and, aUhotigh not 
quite so well engraved, it is printed on better paper. One leaf, Ad¬ 
vertisement of the publication by M. Pitt of an English translation, 
price IS. fid. in 8vo. of the voyage of Roland Frejuscst Marjeilles to 
Mauritania in Africk, in 1666, by the French King’s Order.] 


A CONTINUATION | OF THE | MEMOIRES t OP | Monficur Beknier, 
I Concerning the | Empire of the Great Mogah \ Wherein is contained 
I I. An exact Deferiptiou of dehU I and AGRA, the Capital Cities of 


3 

London 1671 
il vole. 
8vo. 


4 

London 167 S 
3 voli. 
Svo. 
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the Em- | pira of the Great \[‘igol ; together with | some particulars, 
nialviug known the couRi' | ami GENIUS of the Mo^oh and Indians ; 1 
asalfo theDoctiine,atid E'stiavagant Super j -ftitions and Customs of the 
Heathen of ] rNDOSTAN. j 2. TheEitiperour of Voyage to the | 

Kingdom of Kachnnire, in tire year 1664. | 3. A LETTER, written by 
the Author In 1 hi. Chapdls, touching his Hefign of returning, after ) all 
his Peregrinations, to his Studies; where he ta- | Itelh occalion to dis¬ 
course of I the Doctrine of | ATOMS, and the Nature of the Understand¬ 
ing of JIA.N, 1 Tojie III. and IV. ) Englhsh’d out of french by PI. 0 . 1 
LOf'oOif 1 Prmtcil, and are to be sold by Mojts Fill, at | the Whilt 
Sort in Link Briiain. 1672. | 

[Title-page. Four pages, The Ifea<ls of the Chief Contents of the 
Third Tame. Five p.xges. The Heads of the Fotirth Tome. Three 
pages. List of hooks ‘/o he fold by Nfoses Pitt at the White Hart in 
Lutle britain.' One Leaf, Licence for printing anti publishing ‘this 
CoiUinuition of the Memoires oi Mans. Bernierf dated, Whitehall^ 
Afril 24, 1071, and signed,/(JZ/fV COOA'i?. Pages 1-173, Letter 
to .Monsieur de ha Mothe le Vayer.] 

A I coNTlNttATloN I OF THE | IIISTORIE | OF | Monskur Bernier 
Ctmittuing t@C EjIFIRE of | great MOGOL. | PARTICULARtV I A 
Kelation of the Voyage made A. 1664 | by the great Mogol Auren^e 
Zehe, mar- | cliing with liis Army from Dehly to La \ her, from I ahor 
to Bomber, and from j Btmbcr to the Kingdom of L'achemire, by [ the 
Moguls called the I'aradise of the | Indies. | Tome IV, | London, 
Printed by S. G., and sold hy Mojes ( Pin at the Signe of the White 
Hart in 1 Lillie Britain. 

[Title-pige. General title to the series of letters, one leaf, Pages 
2-174, The series of nine letters to Monsieur de Merveilles. Pages 
175-17S, ' Some particulars forgolien to he inferted in my fir/t Book, 
to perfect the Map of Indoftan, and to knem the Revenue of the Great 
Mogol.’ Pages 1-39, Letter lo Monsieur Cliapeile, One p-rge, List 
of hooks to be sold by Mofts Pitt. This is the earliest English trans- 
lation of the Editio Princeps.] 

5 Orroer I int 1 nvcK van mogol, | t’Amfterdam, | By Joannes 

AJUsterdain /‘t'‘/sonms van | IVasfuerge. Anno | [At foot of a copperplate 
1ST2. engraving representing a Mogul executioner, sword in right hand, 

4 vols. in OEe, and holding up the head of a man whose body lies .at his feet. In 
iBmo. background a genera! scrimmage or uproar.] 

Verh.ael Varr der laetften j oproer [ Inden Staet des ) Grooten 
I MOGOLS. I Tegelijck oock vervattende veeler- | ley feldfaeme Voor- 
vallcn. [ Befrhreven ] Door de Hear F. Bernier, [ Medleijn in de 
FaculteyU'an | Montpellier 1 En nn Vertaeldtdoor | Simon de Vries. 
[Printer s mark, Spreading olive-tree with vine round trunk, aged 
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man to right, witli non solus to left.] | t’AmsTELDAM, | Ey Johannes 
Janssonius van | Waesberge. 1672, | 

[Engraved title-page, as above. Printed title-page, as above. Two 
pages, the Translator to the Reader, dated Utreclit, 1st Hay 1672, and 
signed Simon de Vkies. Map Imperii | Magni Mogiolis | Nmiif- 
fima Deferiptio. \ Pages 1-140, History of the late Revolution, etc. 
Title-page to vol. ii. Pages 3-162, Occurrences after the war and the 
letter to Colbert. Title-page to vol. iii. Pages 3-94, Letter to 
Monsieur De la Mothe le Vayer. Pages 95-168, Letter to Mon.sieur 
Chappelain (rr'e). Pages 169-200, Letter to Monsieur Chapelle. Title- 
page to vol. iv, Pages 3-146, The seiicsof nine letters to Jlonsieur 
de Merveilles on the journey to Kashmir, etc. Pages 147-151, Some 
paiticulars forgotten to be inserted in the first volume, etc. The 
Translator h.as talien the trouble to verify tire figures, but has him.self 
fallen into an error. His words are ‘De reghte reecktningh is: Over 
do 230. Milliotieti Ronpks, of raeer als 345. MiU'misn guldens sijinle 
3450. Tonnen Gouds,’ Which nraybe English’d thus: ‘The correct 
amount of this slate:nent is above 230 millims of rupees, or more than 
345 millions of gulders which would amount to 3450 tons of gciUi.' 

A very choicely printed edition, and the fust with any piclorial 
illustrations. Tliere are no notes of any kind, but here and tliere the 
French equivalent for the Dutch is given, 'llie map of the Mogul 
Empire, which has been compiled from various source.';, is in many ways 
stperior to the one in the first Trench edition, and is reproduced 
at page 454 of my edition. Bombay, titled Bomiaja, is shown, an 
early mention of the name of that city and territory ceded to Charles it. 
by the Portuguese in 1661. 

The illustrations, all copperplate engravings, some of them rather 
weak in their mechanical execution, are as follows: Vol. i. facing 
page 12, to ilhisirale the incident recorded at page 13 of my edition, 
Begum .Sahib and her Khansaman (Steward), a mere fancy sketch j 
Begum Sahib with an ostrich plume headdress, but with a very chubby, 
honest Dutch face, and so forth. Page 58, The battle of Samigarh. 

Vol. ii. page 10, The Tartar Priircess shooting ariows into a band 
of Mogul soldiery, who are falling fast; see pp. 122, 123 of my edition. 
Page 22, Didar Khan and the wife of the Gentile Scrivener. 

Vol. iii. page 33, The Great Mogul riding in state, several of the 
details correct, according to Bernier's text, as a whole a mete fancy 
sketch. P.age 44, An outriding [Suwari) of ‘he Great Mogul. At 
page 61 is an interesting map of the Kingdom of Kashmir, a new and 
accurate delineation (ReGNI KACHEMIRE P/ova el Auutvla (U‘ 

' A ton of gold=one hundred thousand gulders (Picard's Dutch Dfcitcwrj/). 
Tavernier constantly talks of this measure of account. The guider may be here 
taken as worth about xs. yd. to is. old. 
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sml'tio). Till? been cnrajiilecl from tlio levt of Bernier’s account, 
and js curiously iiicorreot. The royal elephants falling hour the 
Feuja’e. (see page 408 of iny siiition, where this map is reproduced), 
are shown Uieteon. At the back of the map is inserted an engraving 
of an elephant fight; see page 276, et seq., also a mere fancy sketch.] 

6 [Edition not seen.] 

ia Haye 

1671 - 72 , 

? TOla. 

12mo. 

7 

Frankfort Am 

1672 - 73 . 

4 TOls. 

Kmo. 

8 Isloria delka ultima rsvoluzione delli Stati del Gran Mogor dell St. 

Milan 167 S. Fernier tradotta in Italiano. [Edition not seen.] 

? vols, 

12mo. 


[Edition not seen. It is a German translation by Johann Wilhelm 
Seilin, who was also its publisher, of the first French editions, Nos. 
I and 2.] 


9 Val. i. has the same title-page as in the 1671 edition (No. 3), with 

London 1676 . the addition of the word.-, this second edition above the imprint. 

2 Tola. Vol. ii. the same title-page as in the first edition, hut printed by 
3to, William Godbid. Iluth these volumes are in smaller type than the 
first edition, but otherwise it has been followed. The third and fourth 
volumes of the first edition (No. 4) do not appear to have been re¬ 
printed for the second edition, but copies of the complete work, made 
up with vols. i. and ii. second edition, and iii. and iv. of the first, 
bound up together, are not uncommon. Probably vols. iii. and iv. did 
not sell as well as vols. i. and ii. 


H.-WITH OTHER WORKS. 

I® Collections of travels through Turkey into Persia and the East Indies, 

London 1684 . giving an aecoimt of the present state of those countries. . . , Being 
holio. (ravels of Nfonsieiir Tavernier, Bernier, and other great men. . , , 

The second volume, London, Printed for Moses Pitt at the Angel in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, M.DC.LXXXIV. 

[A reprint of the four volumes of Bernier’s History of the late Revo- 
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lulion, etc.: London, 1671-2, U coiU,lined m I-IS4- We learn 
fiom the ca]iypf Ihelotlei from Moniicur tie Moneeaaa liu; joiinyrr, 
ai given in this edition, that the Trans’aloi’s name was iMr. Il[Ltny] 
Ouldinburgh. This name is also spelt Oldenburg, see Apjjcndi.t V.] 


Issues atnc4 tlit Author's ^cdili, 
I.—AS A SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 

Voyages de Fiani^ois Eeinicr, Ducteiir en Mcdecine de la Faculte 
de Montpellier, contenant la Description des Etats dii Gr.ancl Mngra', 
de I'Hinrloustan, du Royanme de Kachemiie, etc., ... Le tuut 
enrichi de Cartes et de Figures . . A Amsterdam, Chez Paul Marret, 
Marchand Libraive dans le Beurs-straet, a la Renomnieo, m.dc.XCJX. 

[Frontispieces to both volivmes the same, the Greal Mogul riding in 
state, a mere fancy slcetch. 

Voh i., Map of the Mogol Empire, copied from, the one in the fir«t 
French edition, facing p. 5. 

Vol. ii. The illustrations are a-s follows:—Engraving of Inhabitants 
of .Agra, facing page 5, some of the details from authentic E.islern 
■sources, hut not applicalile to Agra. Folding plate of The Coutt of 
tlie Great Mogul, facing page 40, compiled from the le.\t of Dernier and 
various other writers, curious, here and there an authentic detail. This 
plate has been used to illustrate various other accounts of the Mogul 
Court. The Great Mogul being weighed against coin, folding plate, 
facing page 55, a mere fancy sketch. Two elephants fighting, folding 
plate facing page 63, copied in part from the engraving at pnge 61, 
vol. iii., of edition No, 5. Folding plate, facing page 97, backgruund, 
hilly landscape with a representation of a Hindoo idol, of the Satyr 
tyiie u.snally met with in books of travel of that period; to [he left a 
Moslem Fakir playing on a vuerdung (species of drum worn round the 
neck, and played on with the fingers of both hands); to the right, a 
female figure, intended, I believe, to leprusent a woman on the way to 
consult a devotee of some sort. Both of these figures have been copied 
fromdrawings.tfternature,andarenndonbtedlyquiteauthenlic. Opposite 
page 113, folding plate of a Settee ceremony; to the left two figures irt 
Western dress looking on, a mere fancy sketch. At page 123, a Flindoo 
Fakir, with his arms above his head, from nature. Folding plate 
opposite page 236, the Great Mogul riding in stale, copied from the 
engraving at page 33, vol. iii., edition No. 3. Several of the details of 
anus, musical instrument in hand of mounted figure in the foreground, 
etc., have been copied from an early MS. copy of the Ain-i-Akhati, 
in which there ate drawings of these and other objects to illustrate the 
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Amsterdam 

1699. 

2 vols. 
jlSrao. 
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text, :iT]d after v/liich the plate-> in niochmanii’s i edition have been 
compiled. Other ddai)^, such ns the trappings of the elephant^ etc., 
incorrect and of no value. This plate (or modifications of it) has often 
been used for ilhi.slratujg’ early boohs on India. At page 269, Carle 
noiivelle clu noVAV.Mn i»e eaciiemike., a French translation of the 
snap at page 61, vol. iii., of edition No. 5, faiily well engraved. 
Facing page 343. a map of the sources of (he river Nile, curious as an 
illuslratiou to Beinior's teat, and typical of the delineation of the 
sources of lire Nile, and ‘adjacent country’(1) that lingered on all maps 
Until comparntively liiudcrn times.] 

12 Voyages tie Francois Eeruier, etc. [A reprint of No. ir. Vol. ii. 

AmBterdam has m.dcc.ix. as imprint,—a mistake, I take it, for m.dccxi., or 
ino and 1709. it that vol. ii. is from another edition of I709,~the ornaments 

2 volB. title-pages of 1710 and 1709 differing.] 

lamo. 

Voyages de Franfois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. Ii. The 
pintes for the maps and illustrations wearing out, and showing great 
signs of having been ‘ touched up.’] 


14 Voyages de Francois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. li., with the 

Amsterdam same maps and plates.] 

1723. 

2 ■'Pols. 

12mo. 


n 

AmBterdam 

17U. 

2 vols. 
Umo. 


IS 

Amsterdam 
1731 and 1733. 
(riV.) 

2 70ls. 
12mo, 


Voyages de Ftanfois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No, 11, with a few 
errors corrected ia vol. i., which has on the title-page Notmtk 
revue dr* but tliis is the only vol. of the new edition. 

Vol. ii. is of tile 1723 edition, and bears on title-page m.dccxxui. 
The map of the Mogul Empire does not appear to have been issued 
with vol. i.] 


16 

Affiaterdam 

172S, 

3 vols. 
Umn, 


Voyages de Francois Bernier, etc. [Edition not seen.] 


17 Travels ia the Mogul Empire, by Francis Bernier, Translated from 

Stlndoji 182«. the French by Irving Brock. In two volumes. London: William 
S volg, Pickering, Chancery-Lnne. 1826. 
tro. 

> Cakmta. Asijiic Society of Benjal, 1873, vol. j. All published as yet 
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WIUTINCIS OF FRANCOIS BERNIER 


[An 0)tceeilingly well jninleil bou!:. Valuable appen lice';, coniideting 
the period when jrablishtd, and a preface that practically contains all that 
then known about Bernier. The Iran'-htpr wat handicapped by 
an evident w.ant of any ac(|iiaintanee with the East, ami lias therefore 
failed to bring out the extreme accuracy of much that Bernier recoitls. 

Monsieur de Monceau.x’s letter to Mr. H. 0., and the valuable slate- 
nieiU regarding the Moipjl Revenues (see pages 455-460 of my edition), 
have been omitted. As stated elsewhere, I have u.sed Mr. Brock’s 
translation to some extent as the basis for my own.] 

In a prospectus, dated Edinburgh, 20th June 1825, TTtt tyavels sf 
Franck Bernier, and his Account of the Court of the Gnat 
2 nol!., is announced as a work under preparation for Constable's 
Miscellany. This hook was never included in that series, and it is 
possible that the edition described above, No. 17, was originally pre¬ 
pared for it. At present I have not been able to verify this, 

Bernier’s Travels! comprehending a description of the Mogol jg 
Empire including the Kingdom of Kashmir, etc. etc. etc. Translated 
from the French by John Steiiart. Condo et compono quae mox 
deprometepos.sim, Calcutta: Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 

11 Circular Road, 1S26. 

[Title-page. One leaf, dedication, dated Calcutta, 1st January 1826, 
to Captain George Anderson Vetch, of the Bengal Army.* Pages i.-iii, 
Translator's Preface. Page iv., blank. Pages v.-vi., AdvertFement, 
which contains many mistakes relating to Bernier’s career and other 
editions of his works. Pages vii.-viii. Contents. Pages 1-58, Letter 
to Monsieur Chapelain. The series of nine letters to Monsieur de 
Merveillcs pages 59-143, from which the concluding six paragraphs as 
well as the answers to the five questions put by M. Thevenot have been 
omitted. Pages 144-213, Letter to Monsieur de la Mothe le Vayer, 
containing the description of Dehli and Agra, etc. At the end six pages 
of correspondence, being reprints of a series of letters signed ‘Oscar,* 

‘ Censorious, ’ and ‘ A Subscriber,’ which appeared in the India Gasette, 
ranging in date from 12th January 1826 to l8th February 1826, lelating 
to the forthcoming publication. ‘ Censorious ’ appears to have seen the 
MS. , or peihaps proof-sheets, as he condemns the book from every point 
of view. ‘ Osc.ar,' who was peihaps Captain Vetch, replies, appealing 
for fair play: ‘ Most critics, Mr. Editor, have the grace to wait at least 
till the game is fairly started, and then give the vim holla ; but this 
poacher in the fields of criticism takes a pot-shot at his prey in its seat, 
while with palpitating breast it is about to open on the publicview.’ 

1 Fifty-four:h Regiment Native Infantry, in charge of the construction of the 
road from Benares to Allahabad, Bengal Army List for lilsd. 
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faris 1330. 
2 T0l3, 
8 vo. 


20 

Bonil)ay 1830. 
XToL 
8 ¥ 0 . 


ludginq fiiim the style of the translation, Die intimate actiuaintanca 
with India apparent all through, and llie endings, such as, 

‘ I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful and affectionate, 

I-RANCIS dernier’ 

which are, without any warrant, appended to many of the letters, Mr. 
Sten.irt was ])robaI)ly an Kast Indian clerk in some Government 
office, who had a knowledge of French. ‘A Suhsciibcr,’ in the 
corrc-spondence quntal above, states that on seeing the letters he was 
glad to observe that a translation of Bernier’s travels was about to 
appear, and mentions that he has heard that the tran.slator h.id already 
issued an English version of a ‘most useful French work, in which, 
I understand, ate to be found beautiful models of familiar letters.’] 

Voyages de Fran9ois Bernier, Docteur en mAlecine de la Facultd 

de Montpellier.Paris. Imprime aux frais du Gouvernement 

pour procurer dn travail au.v ouvriers lypograp)je.s, Aout, jSjo, 

[ •k mere reprint of edition No. II, without the maps and illustrations. 
All Fie old typographical errors are repeated, and several new ones 
have crept in. In the words of M. L, de Lens [Les correspendants dt 
Francois Bernier psndanl sen voyage dans I'/nde . , . Angers, 1S72): 
‘C'est line simple riiimpression, i laquelle aucun homme de lellrc.s n’a 
donne ses soins. L’ouvrage fut publiti au.v frais du Goiiveniernent, dans 
le hut indique ci-dessus [pour prociiier du travail aux ouvtiets typo- 
giaphes], sur un credit de 40,ooof. vote par la Chamhre de deputes.’] 

The history of the late Revolution, etc., Bombay : Re-printed at 
ihe Suminachar Pre.ss, 1S30. 

[A vcrh.'itim, and to some extent facsimile, reprint of vols. i. and ii, 
of the first English edition, No. 3. The Editor, probably the pro¬ 
prietor of the Suramachar Press, dedicates the book, by permission, 
to Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay. Following the 
text, at the end of the book, is an announcement, which, as it contains 
much curious information worthy of record, and is an interesting 
specimen of quaint Indo-English composition, is here reprinted :— 

PROSPECTUS. 

Literature of India. 

The Literati in general and the Lovers of Oriental Literature in 
particular, are hereby informed that it is intenderl to reprint 
The History of the Revolution in the Empire of the Great Mogul 
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liy Monsr: F. Lkrmer, Fhy-icun of llic Faculty of MfuitTiellirr 
(about A.D. 1656)-- a «orl:, the veiy name of ’.iliicli avov,t it> im- 
portance, and its known scarcity, its talue, and hence so luijhty and 
desirable as a record of Indian Aliairs, as the niosl iiiiportanl Historical 
event that Iras iiigaged either ScliiiHr or Ilistoiion a '.tori. =0 im¬ 
portant in itself and vsritten by nn Kyp-witness of that iinjroitant 
transaction which forms tire gloat Era of Hin looibiilee reftien'"; a? 
the foundation of another Dynasty,—claims tlie first place in the estima¬ 
tion, and search—anti wonhl do if as ea-ii) attainable, as it is now 
scarce—in the Libiary of cveiy Indian Antiquarian,—a work that is 
not more known to, tlian it is ].riaed by, every lover of ORIENTAL 
LIT EUA'iti nr,—while at the tame time, it is now so scaice,—that even a 
transient and hasty sight of it is a treat haiclly obtainable—as a volume 
that requiies fas it did in the present inlance) years of patient and 
pet'evering search In procure. Forming a.s it docs Ih-a ba.sit of every 
document that leiatcs to the celebrated Aurungzeiie,— it is by this 
alone, self-avowod to be of the greatest importance. 

Every attempt that is made by scientific re-'earcli or literary labour to 
elucidate Ibo history and establisb the trutli of any record legnrdiiig 
Hindoosl.an—this mighty aggregate of former kingdoms; must derive 
its materials from anti lefci to this work, because—it is the oiilyaullientic 
source of that inforniatiwi which an Eye-witness (and an eye-witness 
alone) can alToid—as well as licing tlie testimony of an European. By 
liirth an European who liad every adwantage of time anil place, under 
most favouiable citcimistances. By Education of a liberal profession — 
by Situation a T’liyaician—and as such occupying the first of all piOssible 
opportunities for observation—unsuspected, and peaceably allowed 
access to eveiy .attainable p.articular—attending the roval family, 
who were the contending parties—he would hear, and see. and know. 
All that w.a.s to be, at heard, or seen or known, and more tliaii probably 
was he also consulted and confidently eninisted with all the pkiva'ik 
reasons and resources which publicly influenced the Gre.nt cuntending 
1!i;lligerent.s— while bis situation dms placed for so long a time put 
him in possession of every information of the native ciiaracter, under 
all iU various and vaiying modifications, at such an eventful peiiod— 
who then could pos.se.ss greater or so great .advantages!—as ifl'roviden- 
tially placed llieie to record hy simple historical detail, ihe passing 
events he witne.ssed as they occurred. 

It is therefore proposed to reprint the London Edition (‘Englished 
nut of French ’) of 1671. And it is further proposed to do this a«- 
altered, that a work so scarce. So valuable and so desirable may be easily 
procurable (as easy as it has hitherto been difficult) by every person who 
wishes to possess it, either as a depository in the Library, or a com- 
pianion for the sitting-room : For the contemplation of the Fhilosopber, 
or the instruction of Youth. 
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It ^liesvs at once tlie Native Sjiiiit of tlie Cmintry and the manner in 
whicli tlieir rcvoliilioiis ate accomiili^hod : wldle tlie mighty and biiddcn 
eti^Lts that aie pruduced—change-able or lading—s.hew at once that 
overriding jioivct which directs and disposes the wills and atfections of 
n en ! by icsults as une\pecte<l as they vveie undesigned. While at the 
same lime it exliibiis the poiverfid conlust of European and Christian 
clemency in the picsent lule of Engl.ind, throughout—her immense 
po-ssssionsj and almost bounclle=s Empire in the same Land; on the 
one h.ind Fire and Sword. Blood and Carnage, Desolation and Havoc, 
Ibilibety and Deitrucliuii mark the path of the Native conqueior in 
eveiy tvay ; while on the other hand I’eace an 1 Plenty—Forbearance 
and .Security unite the Olive lir.inch with the Laiitel to ciown tlie 
Citltt-’iiAM Victories and make them the means of dispieiising every 
advantage to .soothe, to comfort and reward N.ntive sufferings. The 
native victories suceced but to destroy—the English conqueror only to 
preserve and improve—the Native and the Cluistian therefore are 
alike interested in every event recorded in this History (of the MOOAI, 
revolution) both in its cause and effect—and the influence it has 
pioduced on the character and Country at large : that chatacler and 
Country which is being enlightened with all that the Native can receive, 
or the European bestow in whatever is useful, or attainable in the 
present slate of huniau intellect. 

Eleven Years of continued solicitude have licen employed in search¬ 
ing for tiie Copy of a work now ohiained and at last by aocideut;—a 
perseveiance only stimulated by the known judgement of that en¬ 
lightened friend who first named and of another who l.itely recom¬ 
mended it—tlie conviction of its importance, the pleasure of malting 
its possession general—and tlic Hope that it would meet with that en¬ 
couragement which it deseivcs ! It is then pre.sumed, that those laud¬ 
able intentions are not over-rated in fixing the price of the volume at 
15 Rupee.s for Suhscribera only: and 20 for non Subscribers, on or 
after the 15th February next, on which day it is intended that the work 
shall appear well printed in a large Type, on fine paper and occupying 
about 300 pages Svo neatly half bound and Lellered. 

Bombay, z^tk January 1830.] 
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Calcutta, 
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Beliil 1872- 
1 TOl. 
12mo, 


Travels in the Mogul Empire by Francis Bernier. Translated from 
the French by Irving Brock. Calcutta, It. C. Lepage and Co., Printers 
and Publisher. 

[A reprint of the edition No. 17, with the addition of several typo¬ 
graphical cirors. It is not edited in any sense, and the title-page is 
undated. ] 

A description of Dehli and Agra. The capital cities of Ihe Empire 
of the Great Mogol, by Monsieur Bernier, Pliysician and companion 
of Danishmaiul Khan. 'Written at Dehli, ist July 1663. 



WRITINGS OF FRANGOIS RERXlElt s;mii 

[This is a reprint, in I02 jages, of the Icl ter to Monsieur tie l.s hfoliie 
le Vaycr, from the third volume of the London edition of 1672, 
All the old errors are reproduced; at page 77 the ainusiug one about 
the ‘toothpick,’ see page 214 of the present edition. Nu imprint or 
(late, but a preface of tlnee pages, signed W. H. T,, and dated The 
Camp, Dehli, January 1st, 1872, which however gives no new facts, 
and is based upon the in rornia.lion contained in Bernier’s own naira- 
tive. Outside cover, white paper, bearing a crescent and star in red, 
and half-title; Dehli and Agba in the time of Aurangzib, 

/’rr« one rtitle.'] 


U.— WITH OTHER JVORKS. 


Relacion de el Estado presente de el Gran Mogol segun la que 23 
imprimio el Doctor en Medccina Francesco Bernier .ino Oe 99. BrusselaalTOl, 

[In don Sebastian Fernandez de Medrano’s Retaciotics MaJemas. 8vo. 
Pages 68-S5. A were abstract, but cleverly done,] 

Mr. F. Bernier’s Voy.age to Surat: containing the History of the late 24 

Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogol; together with the mo.st London XT45. 
considerable Pas-ages for five years following in that Eiiipire. To Folio, 
which is added a letter to the Lord Colbert, etc. etc. Forming pages 
[02-2361 vol. ii., of ‘A Colleclion of Voyages and Travels . . . com- 
piled from the curious and valuable library of the Earl of O.'iford. . . . 

London, Tliomas Osborne, 1745.’ 

[A modernised reprint of the English editions of 1671-72, with 
various additional errors and misprints.] 


DJeiff hc 3 §«ttn Stritict in bad Soitigteit^ Jladjcmlt:. Forming 25 
chapter xxiv. (pp. 99-128) of vol. xi. of 'lltlgcillfinE fiillOVlE bfr Sltifcn leipalg 176S, 
Jit ffinderuiib ju Sanbe , . ^cipjig, bcb 2 (t([lce imb Slictfud, 1753. Qaarto. 

[A useful compiilation. More especially devoted to the Kashmir 
journey and description of that country. A few notes and refeiences 
to other travellers, such as Roe. At page 106, a full-page engraving, 
titIed.ffflKf/f<;ta« Begtim, a fancy picture, but founded upon authentic 
details. The engravings in Valentyn’s Besclityving. . . van de Zaiais 
f/ei- Groeie Msph, 1726, having been utilised tor this and other similar 
pictures, such as ‘Begum Sahob,’ ‘Chah jehan,’ etc,, inserted in other 
parts of the same volume as illustrations to abridgments of other 
Eastern travellers. The map of India in two sheets, which forms a 
frontispiece to this volume, compiled from the latest niaps by d/. 

Beilin, Ing, de la Marine 1752, is valuable.] 
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£a Hare 1765 . 
Quarto. 


27 

LOEdon 1811. 
QJu.ixto. 


SS 

Paris 1816. 
Octavo. 


29 

Parts 1833. 
Oclavo. 


Voyage tie Eerr.ier .lu Enyaume de Kacheraire. Page-S 179-210 of 
to), .xiii. cf I’ruvnst d'E\ilci’ Histoiie Gau'rale des Voyages, ou 
Kouvrlie Coilectiun de toute.s lea relations de voyages par mer et p.ar 
teire . . A La H.aye, chez Pierre de Houdt, 1755. 

[A French lr.an!>lali.jn of No. 25. Cojiy of lire engraving of 
TLaudieiiai,! Begiini at page 1S8, P'rench edition of Beilin’s map, and 
in addition a French translalioii of Valentyn's ifap of the Kingdom 
of Bengal. Engraving of Begum Saheb inserted at back of plate of 
Katicbeti.'ira, not as in the German edition,] 

BeriUcr’s voyage to the East Indie.s ; containing the history of the 
kite revolution of the empire of the Gie.it Mogol, etc. etc. Pages 
57-2J4 of vol. viii. of John Pinker tun’s general collection of the best 
and most inteiestiiig voyages and travels in all parts of the world; 
many ol which are now first translated into English, Digested on a 
new plan. 

[A rcpiint of No. 24, with a few minor alterations. At page 64, 
a full-jrage engraving of Fort Gwalior from the North-west, .after the 
view by Ifodges. At page 150, N.E. view of the Colsea Bhaug [Kud.sia 
Eagli] on tile river Jumna at Uehli, after Daniel!.] 

I'oyage de Bernier a Cacheniite. Chapter x., pages 169-232 of 
vol. V. of Abrege de I’Hlstoire gcucrale des voyages . . . Par J. F. 
Laharpe. Paris, Ledoux et Tenre, iSi6. 

[A tolerably full abridgment of Bernier’s Journey to Kashmir.] 

Bernier. Voy.ige i Cachemire (1638 (rfc)—1670). P.iges 84-loS of 
vol. xxxi. of ‘ Hisioiie univertelle des voy.ages effecLues par mer el par 
terre dans ks cini] parties du Monde, sur les divers points du Globe, 

. . Revus ou Tradiiits par M. Albert Monleraont. Paris, Armaiid- 
Aubrce.’ [1S33.] 

[A cleverly written /rcWr from a literary point of view. The date 
1638 is evidently a misprint for 1658.] 


©tivei: bji Jfrattgois Rentier. 


1. Anatomia ridiculi Miiris, hoc est, dissertatiunculE J. B. Morini 
sdversus expositam .a P. G.assendi philosophi.im, etc. Lntetiae, 1651, 
4°- 

2. Favilla ridiculi Muris, hoc est, dissertatiunculEc, ridicule defensse 
aj. B. Morino, astrologo, adversus e,v-positam a Petro Gassendi, Epicnri 
Phiteophiam, etc. Lutetim, 1653, 4°. 
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3. Aijri'ge de la I'hilosophie de Gas'iendi en viii. tomes. Lyon, 
167S, 8“. 

[This is the fiist complete edition. Sej irate parts of the work were 
pehlished, fust at Paris in 1674 and 1075. Lyon in 

4. Seconde edition, reveiie et augmentee per I’autheur. 7 turn. 
Lyon, 1684, 12°. 

5. Three Discourses of Happinc-ss, Virtue, and Liberty. Collecleil 
from the work.s of the Icarn’d Gassendi, hy Monsieur Bernier. Trans¬ 
lated out of French. London : Printed for Aw'n,ihaiii .ind John 
Churchil [sic], at the Black Swan in Patcr-Noster-Kow, 1(159, Sk 

6. Requeste des maitres es-arls, professcurs et regents de TUniver- 
site de Paris, pr^entee a la Conr souveraine du Pain.'jsse, ensemble 
l’AiTe.st intervenu sur la dite requesle contre tons ceiix qiii prcteinlent 
fiiite enseigner on ccoire de nouvellcs decouveites qtii ne soient pas 
dans Aristote. 

[This is entirely distinct from Boileau’s L'Arret burle.iiuo. It was 
circulated in .sheets during 1671. Both pieces are mentioned in the 
Letters of Mme. de Sevigne, 6th and 20th Sept. 1671, and they were 
puljli.shed by (jabriel Gucret at La llaye the same year, in a TOhime 
entitled, ‘La Guerre des Auteurs anciens et modetnes,’ p.rges 179- 
201. The two pieces were also published in 24 pages, 12° at Libre¬ 
ville in 1703, .and they also appear in the editions of ‘ Menagian.a' of 
1713 and 1715.] 

7. Eclaircissemeiit sur le livre de M. de la Ville (le pure Le Valois, 
jesiiite) intituld: Sentimens de M. Descartes touebant I’essence et les 
proprietes des corps, etc. 

[This is included in Bayle’s ‘ Recueil dc quekjues piece.s concur nant 
la philosophie de M. Deseattes, 16S4. In his preface he states that a 
few copies had been printed for private circulation some years before, 
probably either in 16S0 or 1681.] 

S. Doutes de hf Bernier sur quelquesuns des principaux Chapitres 
de son Abrege de la Philosophic de Gassendi. Paris, 16S2, 12°, 

9. Nouvelle division de la terre par les diflerenles e.5pecea d’homnies 
qui I’habitent, envoyee par im fameux voyageiix a M. ralibe de la***®. 

[This appeared in the Journal des Savants, April 1684, and in the 
Hlercurs de France of 1722.] 

10. Traite du Libre, et dii Volojitaire (Doule i.-iii. Exliaii d’un livre 
de la Providence et du Destin par Ilierocles.) Amsterdam, l6Ss, 12°. 

11. Lettre sur le Cafe. 

[Addre.ffied to Philippe Sylvestre Dufoirr and printed at pp. 207- 
216, in his work entitled ‘Trailez Nouveaux e cuvieux du Cifi, du 
Th6, et du Chocolate,’ pages 207-2I6. Lyon, 1685, 12°. 
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12. r,\trail de diveises ijiecei envoyces pour cstreines a Mme. de la 
Sablierf. 

[This appeared in file Jountaldes Savants, the 7lh and 14th June 
luSS. It compii-vCa the following articles : Introdiiciion d la lecture 
aL Cenfiiciut; Description ilu canal de jonilien des deua mers; Cowlai 
Jes -eeuts; J/irivi«c-r iouchant Ic mouzcmcnt; Des Refractions; Dpi- 
tcithc, de Cka^'clie; Olservaimis midicahs commnniquks par un pro- 
fesscur de Montpellier. The DlscriptioK a'u canal du Languedoc 
appeared originally in the ‘ Mercure Galant,’ February 16SS.] 

Copie des Etreiies envoyees a Madame de la Sablike. [Mont- 
jiellier, 16SS] 4°. 

14, Memoire de Mr Bernier sur le Quietisme dcs Indes. 

[This appeared in the ‘ Ilistoite <lc.s ouvrages des Sfavans,’ Sept. 
t6SS, pages 47-S2.] 


ftosfitjrliiee ani JtisceUanea. 

1. Vincentii Panvrgi Epistola de tribus impostoribiis, .ad Clavissi- 
mum virtim loan. Baptistam Morinvm, etc. Parisiis, 1654, 4“. 

[In this violent attack upon Gassendi the author informs us ; ‘Hanc 
autcin epislolani insciipsi tiiulo Uii Tribus Imuostorieus, scilicet 
E’etro Gaisendo Epicnreo Philompho, Fiancisco Bernerio, Auatomista 
inutiiun, et Neuraeo Pictone, Aichipacdogo : Titulo qitklem famoso, 
sed in his houiiuibus minime false.’ For an exhauslive account of the 
many polemical treatises which appeared under the same title about the 
beginning of the 17th centtny’, see De Tribus Imposlcrribus m.d. iic. 
texit Latin, coUatmius sur Pexemplaue dti Due de la Phllilre . . . 
Aup/iaite de ■variantes de plusieiirs mariuscrits, etc., et dime notice 
philoUgiqueetbibliorraphitiueparFkilomnesteJunior. Paris. GayiBSl,] 

2, lo. Bapt. Morini doctoris niedici, et regii mathematvm professoris 
Defensio svae dissertatioiiis de Atomis et Vacuo; aduersus Petri 
GaS'Cndi Phiiosophiam Epicuream, contra Francisci Bernerii, Ando- 
gaui Anatoraiam rldicnli nmris, etc. I’arisiis, 1657, 4°. 

3, Francois Bernier : In Niceron’s ' Memoirespour setvir a I’histoire 
des Homme.s Illustres,’ etc., vol. xxiii. pp. 364-370, Paris, 1733, 12°. 

[This article, wbith contains many facts conectly staled, all doubt¬ 
ful dates, etc., being avoi.ieil, has formed the basis of many subsequent 
biogca|iluc<al articles until the appearance of the Angevin literature; 
see Nus. 12-16 below.] 

4. Fran'jMS Bernier: In vol. i. of Eloy’s Dicthnnaire Mstorique de 
fa Medetine, Liege and Franefort, 1755, 2 vols. S°. 
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[Shoit, lint correct as far as it c'te'cis. In llie cecniic! ptlitirai r.t 
Eloy, Mons, lyy.S, 4 vols. 4(0, tliis nnlice is miuh estcncied, and in si 
will be found the earliest exart mention of Bernier's biilhplace, ‘Jouar 
pres de Goiiiiord cn Anjou.’ M. Eloy conclnde.s by a kindly u’femice to 
Bernier's observations on the medical science of the ‘ Brachiiiar.f =,' 
which he styles the earliest account of any philosophical value,] 

5 Francois Bernier; In the ‘ Biographic Univer-'cllc,’ vol. iv, pp. 
304-306. Paris, jSii, S°. 

[Signed W[alckeiiae]r. A valuable article, I'afed i!|ion No. 3.] 

6. In Thi Edinburgh luview for October tSiS, in an aitivle on 
certain accounts of parts of Western Asi.a, El| hinslnne’s Amnnt oj the 
Kingdom of Caulml, then just published, is criiici«ed. Tlic Reviewer 
cliaracterises that work as lieing more of a treatise on the country visited, 
than a nan.itive of travels, and, quoting Elpiiinstoiie'.s etilogitmi on 
M. Volney’a book on Syrki and Egypt says (p. 417); ‘ But though the 
systematic fulness and metliod willi which inforinalion i.s conveyed be 
an indisputable udvuiilage of that mode of wiilingchcsen by J1. Vulney 
and imposed upon Mr. Elphinstonc by his situation, yet the reader 
mud regret the absence of the pktmvstpie .and dr.amatic r|ualities of 
narrative, which, combined with the greatest accuracy and extent of 
knowledge, render Bernier the finst of travellers, and which, witliout 
these substantial merits, bestow a powerful inlere.st on the romantic 
adventures and relations of Bruce.’ 

7. Review of the 'Voyages of Fran9ois Bernier,’ in The Kelrosft- 
the Kexiieiu, vol. i., sec, sen, London 1S27, pp. 245-268. [The 
Amsterdam editions of 1699 and 1710 arc those reviewed. Extracts 
arc given from Brock's translation, which is characterised as ‘ very good 
. . . Although we could have wished that more copious notes had 
brought the work to a level with the Oriental knowledge of the present 
day.’] 

8. In Thu Qiimterly Kemezu for January 182S, in an article on 
Bishop Heber’s Indian Jmmtals, etc., mention is made in a foot¬ 
note, pp. 126-7, hR' Brock’s translation of Bernier’s Travels in the 
Mogol Empire, which is styled ‘good.’ The writer of the article further 
states that, ‘ If any of our readers are Hnacc)uainted with this e.xcellent 
old traveller, we beg leave to tell them that his account of India is the 
most picturesque of ail that have preceded, ffeber's; nor can we imagine 
anything more interesting titan to compare his descriptions of Ihe 
barbaric splendour of the court of Aureng/ebe with the Bishop’s 
account of his visit 10 his descendant, the present pageant-king of Deliii, 
We are sorry our limits prevent us from quoting the parallel pas.sage5. 
The mutability of human fortunes was never more strikingly portrtrayed. ’ 
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DEDICATION, ETC. 





TO THE KING 



The Indians maintain that the mind of a man 
cannot always he occupied with serioit-') affairs^ and 
that he remains forever a child in this respect: that, to 
develop what is good in almost as much caj-e must 
he taken to amuse him as to cause him to study. This 
may be true with regard to the natives of Jsia, but 
jndging by all the great things / hear said everywhere 
regarding France and her MoNARCHj/ivwi the Ganges 
and the Indus, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, unto the 
Seine, I have some difficulty in believing this to be a 
saying capable of universal application. Nevertheless I 
will still venture to qff'er Hu[ this History, because it 
seems to me capable of affording some hours of amuse¬ 
ment to a King, who might loish to fnd occa,sional relaxa¬ 
tion from weighty affairs of State; not onhj bera-me it 
is n Tragedy which I have just seen acted in one of the 
largest Theatres in the World, but from the fact of its 
being varied by several great and extraordinary in¬ 
cidents, affecting one of the most illustrious qf the Royal 
Families of Asia. I cannot, however, doubt that it is 
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xlvi 

•imttrn in a devoid of elegance, and mymewliat 
hadhj arranged, hut / hope that IIis Majio.stv will 
cMeJly lake into Hi-i conmlcration the subject, and that 
He xvill consider it nothing very Extraordinary that 
during my long ahstnee, whether xoandering about the 
World, or attarhrd to a Foreign Comi, my language 
may have become semi-barharous. Moreover, I arn well 
pleased to return from such a distance, not quite empty- 
handed before His Majesty, and lay claim by this 
means to render Him some account of so many years of 
my life, spent in absence from PIis Kingdom, for I have 
always remembered, no matter how far away I may have 
been, that I had a Master to wJumi I was accountable, 
being. 


His MAJESTy’s 


Most humble and most obedient 
Subject and Servant, 

F. BlillNIEll, 



TO THE HEADER. 


I will not recount to you in a formal niamier the 
l\r;innei> and Customs, the Learning and the 
rursnit^ of the Mogol.', and the Indians, Vint will en- 
deaioui' to make them known to yon tlirough Facts and 
actual Dccui'cence.s, by dcMTihing in the ilr-jt jiLice ii 
Civil IV;ir and Ilevolution in whicdi all the leading 
Statesmen of that nation took a part, adding thereto, 
that you may the hotter iinderstand wy narrative, a 
Map of the Country, which however I do not desire 
to put forth as alisolutely correct, hut merely as less 
incorrect tlian ollier.s that I have seen. Secondly, liy 
relating some of the most important events wliiclv took 
jilace hetween the end of the War and my leaving the 
country; and thirdly, by means of Correspondence, 
whicli a]i]iears to me necessary to accomplish my 
purjiose. 

Should I be so fortunate as to succeed, I shall feel 
encouraged to publish other Letters concerniug my 
Travels, and to translate from the Feisian an Abridg¬ 
ment of all Ancient and Important History of the 
Kings of Kachmire,^ which was compiled by order of 
King Jeiinn-CInyre, the son of that great Ekhar 
who so skilfully contrived to possess liimself of that 
Kingdom. 


See p. 393, footnote 




An Extract or a LETTER 


Written to Mr. H. 0/ 

FROM 

Monsr, de Monceaux tlie Youiigetj 
Giving a Character of the Book 
here Rnglishedy and its Author. 

Tivtue sometimes is no less intcresscd than 
A ffection : Both, Sir, are glad to receb'e from 
lime to time pledges rntdimllij answering for 
those that have united ihemselrcs in a close 
correspondence. Yours indeed should demand 
of me such, as inigkt he a secuiitij to pon for the advance, you 
hare been pleased to make me of your Friendship. Bat since 
at present I have nothing worth presenting you with ; and yet 
am iinwilling to give you any leisure to he diffident of my real¬ 
ness, or to repent for having so easily given me a .share in 
your esteem, 1 here send you a Relation of Indo^taNj in 
which you will find such considerable occurrences, as mill make 
yon confess I could not convey to you a more acceptable pre.wit, 
and that Monsieur Bernier who hath written it, is a ven/ 
Gallant man, and of a mould, I wish all Travellers were made 
of We oi'dinarily travel more uni of Unsctleclness than 
Curiosity, with a designe to see Towns and Countries rather 
than to know their Inhabitants and Productions; and we slay 
not lotig enough in a place to hforni ourselves well of the 
Govemmcnl. Policy, Interests, and Manners of its People. 

' Mr. Henty OuUinburgh; see entry No. lo of the Bibliography, 
p, XXX ante. 
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All 1’Alivifl ()!' ;i Letter 


J/iiusieur ijeniicr, uf/ir //r had hatc/iled hiiii,\clj Joi' Ihe 
aptU'r Ilf iiiiiiiji i/eiii.', hij iuc tnnrvnt' nf ihc J'aiiious Giisscncii ; 
M'vn him ill his iirms, mccri'dcd him in his Kiinii’Icdgi', 

aixi iii/iLiikd his Ojiiniuiis and Disawciics, emhai'qucd fur 
.E,!iypt, '•/(n/’d idiou; /i n-huie ijcar at C;iirOj and llicii look Lhc 
iicaisiuii of Same lailiati J'i'sstds that Irade in the Purls of the 
Red Sen, la pass to Suraltc; and after inrJve ijcars abode at 
the Court o f the Great is at last emne to seek his rest 

ill h/s nidire Coiiiitiei/, there to give an AccompL of his Observa- 
lians and Jincureiies, and to jmnre out into the bosmne oj 
France, what he hud amassed, in Intlia. 

Sir, I shall sat/ nnthing to t/na rf his Adventures irbieh yon 
u'iUjind in ike lidations that are to fuUum hereafter, trhich In 
abandons to the grecdiiuss of the Curious, who prefer their 
,yali)fuvlimi to his quiet, and do already persecnle him to have 
the sequel of this History. Neither shall J vneulion to you the 
hazards he did run, by being in the ncighhourhood of Mecca ; 
nor of hk- prudent comliwl, which made him merit the esteem 
of his Generous Fazelkaii, who .since is become the first 
Minister of that Great Empire, tvhont he, taught the principh: 
iMiiguages of Europe, after he had translated for him the 
whole Ehilusiiphij of Gassendi in Latin,^ and whose leave he 
could not obtain la go home, till he had got for him a select 
numhet of our best European Boohs, thereby to supply the loss 
he should suffer of his IWsan. This, at least, I can (ussurc 
you of, that never a Traveller went from home more capable 
to oh.sene, nor hath mitten with more knowledge, candour, and 
integrity; that 1 knew kirn at Con.stanttaopJe, and in some 
Towns of Greece, of so excellait a conduct, that I propossed 
him to myself for a Paitem in the dcsigne I then had to cany 
my cunosity a.sfar as the place where the Sun riseth ; that / 
have often drowned in the sweetness of his entertainment the 
bitternesses, which else / must have swallowed all alone in such w 
irksome and un.plea.said passages, as are those of Asia. 

^ Petri Gassendi . . , opera omnia in sex tomos divisa . , . Zt/g. 
duni sumpiihts Laureniii Anisson, loan. Eapt. Devenet M, PC, 
Iviii, is the edition here referred to. 



Written to Mr. II. (). 


\i 

Sir, you will do me a pleasure lo lei we hiow Ihe .seiiliminl 
pour Ilhtslrinus Sneiety ' hath of thk Piece. Their upprohn- 
liim tirgcl.v much emuhditm among the hileUigcnl, who all have 
no other Amhi! ion than lo please I hem. I mp .wlf musi avow 
lo you, ihai if 1 thoughl 1 could merit so much, I should nut 
so stiffly oppose, as I do, the puhUcalion of the Ohscrvaliuns 
and Notes 1 have made in the Levant. I should suffer viy 
friends lo take them onl of my Cidiinel, where from the. slight 
value I have for ihem, ihey are like lo He imprisoned, eicepl 
the King my Master, hy whose order I undertook those Voyages, 
should absolutely command me to set litem at liberty, and to 
let them take their course in the world. Mean time. Sir, you 
wilt oblige me to assure those Great Men, who this day compose 
the most knowing Company on Earth, of the Veneration I have 
for the Oracles that come from Iheir Mouth, and that I prefer 
their l^yceuni before that of Atliens ; and lastly, thul of all 
their Admirers there is none, Hud hath a greater Concern for 
their Glory, than 


PATlli,Julif l6, 

1670. 


De Monceaux. 


^ The Royal Society, of which Heniy Ouidinbyrgh was the fiist 
Secretaiy; see Appendix v. 
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I N T li li S T A T E S 


OF THE GREAT MOGOL 


HE desire of seeing the -worldj winch had 
induced me to visit Pnksliue and E^'ipt, still 
prompted me to extend 1113 - travels, and I 


formed the design of exploring the Red Sea 
from one end to the other. In pursuance 
of this plan, I quitted Gnind Cano, where 
I had resided more than a 3 ’par, and in two-and-thiity 
hours (travelling at a Caiavaii-vate) reached the tow'ii 
of Sues. Here I embarked in a galle}^, and was con¬ 
veyed in seventeen days, always hugging the coast, 
from Sites to the port of Gtdda, half a day's journey 
from Mecca. Contrary to niy e,xpectatioii, and in viola¬ 
tion of a promise which I h.ad received from the Bc!s^ 
of the Red Sea, I was constrained to land on this so-called 
holy territory of Mahomet, where no Christian, who is 
not a slave, dares set his foot. After a detention of 
nearly five w'ceks, I took my passage on board a. small 

^ TheBeyof the Red Sea was an iinpottani official who, among o' her 
dudes, had control of the pilgrim fiaffic to Mecca, through Jeddah. 



HfSTORY OF THE STATES 


vessel, which, sailing- along the shores of Arabia Felix, 
brought me in fifteen days to Mo/cei, near the straits of 
Fiab-el-mandel. It was now my intention to pass over to 
the island of Masoma, and Arkiko, on my way to Gander} 
the capital of Hahech} or Kingdom of Ethiopia-, but I -^vas 
informed that Catholics were not safe in that country, 
since the period when, through the intrigues of the Queen- 
Mother, the PorliigHcse were slaughtered, or expelled, with 
the Jesuit Patriarch whom they had brought thither from 
Goa; and that, in fact, an unhappy Capuchin had been 
recently beheaded at Snaken,^ for having attempted to 
enter the kingdom. It seemed, indeed, that less risk 
would be incurred if I adopted the disguise of a Greek or 
an Armenian; and that when the King knew I could be of 
service to him, he would probably inalce me a grant of 
land, which might be cultivated by slaves, if I possessed 
the means of purchasing them; but that I should, at the 
same lime, be compelled to marry immediately, as a monk, 
who had assumed the character of a Greek physician, had 
already been obliged to do; and that I could never hope 
to obtain permission to quit the country. 

These considerations, among others which may be 
mentioned in the secpiel, induced me to abandon my 
intention of visiting Gander. I embarked, therefore, in 

^ Gondar, more correctly Giteniiar, formerly the capital of the 
Amharic kingdom of Abyssinia, with which there was a considerable 
trade to India. In the erection of its Fort—a massive building, 
designed on the plan of a mcdiceval stronghold, and built in the Ifitli 
century—Indian workmen were eniployed. It contained many 
Christian churches, and Venetian artists are said to have had a hand 
in the decor.ation of some of them, Bernier proposed to visit it, 
viA Massowah, the well-known town on an island of the same name 
on the Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea, from thence crossing over 
to the mainland at the town of Arkiko, or Ercico. 

- From the Arabic Habasji, the country of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, 
The Abash of Marco Polo. Hubshet is the modern Hiiidostanee term 
for all uegi oes. 

2 Suakiu, or more correctly Sawakin, was then, as it still is, the chiei 
port of the Soudan on the Red Sea. 



OF THE GREAT ^fOGOL 
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an Indian vessel, passed the straits of IJiih-el-mandcl, and 
in two-aiid-twenty days arrived at Soiirate, in Hindouslm, 
the empire of the Great Mugol. I found that the reigning 
prince was named Chuh-Jehan, or King of lire Woi-ld, 
According to the annals of the country, he was the son of 
Jehan-Giiyrc, or Conqueror of the tt'^orld, ;ind grandson of 
ELhar, or the Great; so that in tracing his genealogy 
upwards to J-Ionmayon, or the Fortunate, the father of 
Ehhury and to Houmaijini’s predecessors, Chah-Jehan was 
proved to be the tentlg in regular descent, from Tiniur- 
I.eiigue, the Lame Lord or Prince, whom we commonly, but 
corruptly, call 'I'cimertaiid This Tamerlan, so celebi'ated 
for his conquests, married a kinswoman, the only daughter 
of the prince who then reigned over the people of Grml 
Tarlarij called Mugols', a name which they have com¬ 
municated to the foreigners who now govern IniionsUm, 
the country of the Indous, or hdianx. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be inferred that offices of trust and dignity are 
exclusively held by those of the Mogol race, or that they 
alone obtain rank in the army. These situations are filled 
indifferently by them and strangers fi’om all countries; 
the greater ))art by Penians, some by Arabs, and others 
by Turks. To be considered a Mogol, it is enough if a 
foreigner have a white face and profess Mahometanism 
in contradistinction to the Christians of Europe, who are 
called Frangids,^ and to the Indous, whose complexion is 
brown, and who are Gentiles.* 

* Amfr Tiim'ir, styled Sahib Kiran, because he reigned more than 
ihirty years, vvas boin in 1336, and died in 1405. Called Tiimir Lang 
('rinnir i Leug) from some defect in his feet. He married the sister 
of Amir Husain, the ruler of Balkh, the capital of Klmrasan, whom 
he had deposed and put to death. ° See pp. 312 , 404. 

^ Firinghees, from the Persian Farafigi, i.e. a Frank, a Kuropeaii. 

'* In the original ‘Geiitils,’ which throughout this edition will he 
rendered by the word Gentiles, in preference to using the old Anglo- 
Indian slang word ' Gentoo,’derived from the Portuguese Gentio, a 
gentile, a heathen, a term which was applied to the Hindoos in contra¬ 
distinction to the Moros (old Anglo-Indian ‘Moots ’), or Muhammadans. 
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I learnL aFo on my arrival that lliif. King of the Worklj 
Chah-Jehitn} ulio was about scv'euty years of age, was the 
father of four sons and two daughters; that some years 
had elapsed since he eleratcd his sons to the vice-royalty 
of his four most eonsiderahle provinces or kingdoms ; and 
tliat he had been nffliohed, for about the space of a twelve¬ 
month, with a disorder which it was apprehended would 
terminate fatally. The situation of the father having 
ins]jired the sons with projects of ambition, each laid 
claim to the empire, and a war was kindled among them 
which continued about five years. 

This war. .as I witnessed some of the most important of 
it.s events, I shall endeavour to describe. During a period 
of eight years I was closely attached to the court; for the 
state of penury to which I had been reduced by various 
adventures with robbers, and by the lieavy expenses in¬ 
curred on a Journey of nearly seven weeks, from Souratc 
to Agra and Di'.Mi, the chief towns of the empire, had 
induced me to accept a salary from the Great Mogol, in 
the capacity of jihysician ; and soon afterwards, by chance, 
I procured another from Daacc/imeiul-Kan,^ the most 
learned man of Asia, formerly Bakchis, or Grand Master 
of the Horse, and one of the most powerful and dis¬ 
tinguished Omrahs,^ or Lords of the Court, 

The eldest son of the Great Mogol was named Dam, or 

* Shah Jah.ln, tile third son of the Emperor Jahangir, was hoin at 
Lahoie in 1593, and died in prison at Agra in i66fi. He liad four 
chwighicis, but Eernier mentions the eldest and the youngest only. 

^ A I’er.si.sn nieruh.rnt, by name Muhammad Shafi, or Mulld Shafl. 
lie came to Surat about the year 1646, from which place he was sent 
for by the Empeior Slidh Jahdn, who conferied upon him the command 
of 3000 men, and made him paymaster of the army (Bakhshi) with the 
title of nimisliniand Khan (Learned Knight). In the reign of Alamgir 
he received still further piomotion, and was appointed Governor of 
Hhahjahaiidbdd or Kew Delhi, wheie he died in 1670, 

® Omrah, fiom Umara, the pliiial of the Arabic woicl Amir, a 
commandei, a chief, a lord. The old travellers use the word Omrah 
as a singular for a lord or grandee, although propeily speaking it 
should be applied collectively. 
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Daihi'i: the seccjiid Sidtun Skj'iiIi, or the Vhiliasil Pnuce; 
the third was Anieiin-7,ehe, or the 'riironc’s Oniaiiietit ; 
••md the name of the yoiuisiest was lMomd-llu!,c!n . or the 
Desire Accomplishcci, Of the tvio clanghtei's, the elder 
■\wis called Begiim-Saheh, or the Cliiet Priiua ss ; and the 
) ouiiger UauLhcHaru-Besimn, the Liglit of I'riiicesseSj or 
Princess of the Enlightened Miiidd 

It is usual in this country to "ire siiiiijur names to the 
lueuibcrs of the reigning family. Thus the wife of Chdh- 
Jchan —so renowned for her beauty, and whose splendid 
mausoleum is more worthy of a place among the wonders 
of the world than the unshapen masses and heaps of stones 
in Egypt—was named Tage M(;hiilk," or the Crown of the 
Seraglio; and the wife oi Jchmi-Gmiiv, who so long wielded 
the sceptre, while l:er husband abandoned liimself to 
druiikeiiriess and di.ssipation, was known fii-st by the ajipel- 
latioii of Nuiir-Mchnfle, the Light of the Seraglio, and after¬ 
wards by l.liat of Noiir-Jtdian-llegnm,il^o Light of the World. 

The reason why such names are given to the great, 
imstead of titles derived from domains and seigniorieSj as 
usual in Europe, is this: as the land throughout the whole 
empire is considered the property of the sovereign, there 
can be no earldoms, inarqui,sates or duchies. The royal 
grants consist only of pensions, either in land or money, 
which the king gives, augments, retrenches or takes away 
at pleasure. 

^ D.ira Sliikoh was boni in 1615, and muidercrl hy Older of llis 
brother Aiirangzeb in 1(159. Sultan .ShujAli, born in 1616, is said to 
have been drowned with all his f.imily in AtaUan by the Raja of that 
covintvy in 1660, but see pp. ni-114. 

Aiuangzeb, who ascended the throne in 165S under the title of 
Alamgir (Conqueror of the World), w.-is boin in iCio, .and died in 
1707. Miudd Ealthsh, born in 1O24, and murdered by order of 
Aiirangreb in 1662. 

^ Properly, Mmiilaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, wazir, the 
brother of Niir Jahan Begum, wife of the Emperor Jahangir. .She was 
boin in 1592, married in 1612, and died in child-hed a few hours after 
the birth of her daughter Raushan Ara Begum, in the year 1631. 
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It will luit, llu-refore. appear surprising^ iliat even the 
Omrah-i are (.listiugnishefl only by this kind of title. One, 
for instanee. calling himself Raz-Aniiazc-Kcin, another 
Sal'c-Chcketi-Kan, a thii'tl Barc-Andaze-Kan; and others 
Dituml-Kaii or Dmtechmend-Knii, or Fazel-Kan : which 
terms respectively signify The Disposer of Ihiinder, Hie 
De-sLi'over of Tanks, The Hurler of the Thunderbolt, 
The Faitiiful Lord, The Learned, and The Perfect; and 
so it is with others. 

Dura was not deficient in good qualities: he was 
courteous in conversation, quick at repartee, polite, and 
extremely liberal: but he entertained too exalted an 
opinion of himself: believed he could accomplish every¬ 
thing by the powers of hi.s own mind, and imagined that 
there existed no man from wliose counsel he could derive 
benefit. He spoke disdainfully of those wlio ventured to 
advise him, and thus deterred his sinceresl friends from 
disclosing U\e secret HvacUinatiol^5 of his bvothavs. Ho 
was also very irascible; apt to menace; abusive and 
insulting even to the greatest Omrahs; but hi.s anger was 
seldom more than momentary. Born a Mahometan, he 
continued to join in the exercises of that religion; but 
although thus publicly professing his adherence to its 
faith. Dura was in private a Genlile with Gentiles, and a 
Christian with Christians. He had constantly about him 
some of the Pendets, or Gentile Doctors, on whom he 
bestowed large pensions, and from these it is thought he 
imbibed opinions in no wise accordant with the religion 
of the land : but upon this subject I sliall jnake a few 
observations when I treat of the religious worship of the 
Indons or Gentiles. He had, moreover, for some time lent 
a willing ear to the suggestions of the Reverend Father 
Buses, a Jesuit, in the truth and pi-opriety of which he 
began to acquiesce.^ There are persons, however, who 

* Catrou in his Nistory of the Mogul Dynasty in India, Paris, 1715, 
Which is largely based uiron the materials collected by Signor Maaouchi, 
a Venetian, who was for forty-eight years a Physician at the Courts of 
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say that Dara was in reality deTilute of all religion, ami 
that these appearances w'ere assumed only from motives of 
ciu’iositv, and lor tire sak.e of ainiiscuioiit t Vfhilc, accordioff 
to others, he hecaine by turns a {'hristian and a Gentile 
from political eoiistderiitions; wishing to ingratiate hini- 
aelf viith the Ciu-istiaiis who were jnrlly iisimeraus iu his 
corps of artilleiT, and also lioj)ing to gain the affection 
of the najax, or Geii/i/c Princes tributary to tiie empire; 
as it was most essential to be on good terms with these 
personages, that he might, as occasion arose, secure their 
co-operation. Dam's false pretences to this or that mode 
of worship, did not, however, promote the success of his 
plains ; on the contraiy, it will he found in the course of 
this narrative, that the reason assigned b)’ Aitreiig-Zche for 
causing him to he belieacled was, that he had turned Kafir, 
that is to say au infidel, without religion, an idolater. 

‘Siillan Siijah, the second son of the Great Mogul, 
resembled in many cbaracteristie traits liis brother Dam ; 
hut he was more tiiscreel, firmer of purpose, and excelled 
him in conduct and address. He was sufliciently dexter¬ 
ous in the management of an intrigue; and by means of 
repeated largesses, bestowed secretly, knew how to 
acquire the friendship of the great Omrah, and, in par¬ 
ticular, of the most powerful Rajas, .such .as Jcsiomsciiigiie^ 
and others. He was, neverthedess, loo much a slave to 
his pleasures; and once surrounded by his women, who 
were exceedingly numerous, he would pass whole days 

Delhi and Agra, and for some time attached to Darn’s person, says 
that ‘no sooner had Data begun to possess authority, than he hecaine 
disdainful and inaccessible. A small number of Europeans alone 
bhaied his confidence. The Jesuits, especially, were in the highest 
consideiation with him. These were the Fathers . . . and Henry 
Btisee, a Fleming. This last had ranch influence over the mind of the 
prince, and had his counsels been followed, it i.s probable that Christi¬ 
anity would have mounted the throne with D.rra.’ 

1 The hlaharilja Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, who was one of 
Alamgh’s best generals, holding the rank of commander of yooo. He 
died ne.ar Kabul in 1678, 
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and nighlf, in dancino, singiiigj and drinking wine. He 
presented his favourites with rich robes, and increased or 
diminished their allowances as the passing fancy of the 
moment prompted. No courtier, who consulted his own 
interest, would attempt to detach him from this mode 
of life: the business of government therefore often 
languished, and tlie affections of his subjects were in a 
great measure alienated. 

Stdtan Siijdlt declared liimself of the religion of the 
Pi’niaiii, although his father and brothers professed that 
of the Turks. Mahomctaiikin is divided into various sects, 
which occasioned the following distich from the pen of 
the famous Cheik-Sadij, author of the GouHslan. 

I am a drinking Derviche ; I am apparently without religion ; 

I am known by the seventy-two sects.* 

Among all these sects there are two leading ones whose 
respective partisans are mortal enemies to each other. 
The one is that of the Twks, called by the Persians 
Osmanlous, or Followers of Osman, tvhora the Turks believe 
to have been the true and legitimate successor of Mahomet, 
the Great Caliph, or Sovereign Pontiff, to whom alone it 
belonged to interpret the Koran, and to decide the contro¬ 
versies that occur in the law. The other is that of the 
Persians, called by the Turks, Chios, Kafeatjs and Aly- 
Merdans; that is. Sectaries, Heretics, and Partisans of 
All!; because the Persians believe that this succession and 
pontifical authority, of which I have just spoken, belonged 
only to Ahj the son-in-law' of Mahomet. 

When he avowed himself one of the latter sect, Sidtan 
Sujah was evidently actuated by motives of policy •, for as 

^ By this he meant that he was to be nnmberecJ among the lost, 
alluding to the saying of the Prophet Muhammad, ‘It shall come to 
pass that my people shall be divided into three-and-seventy sects, all 
of which, save only one, shall have their portion in the fire.’ ’Tis said 
that the reason rvliy the Prophet pitched on the number seventy-three 
was, that the Magians were divided into seventy sects, the Jews into 
seventy-one, and the Christians into seventy-two. 
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ilie PerEuins v.'ere iu pos'^cssion of Lhe most inipoi'lant 
ofiict's ill the kingdom, and exercised the largest share 
of iuOuence at the Court of the Mogol, he hoped thus to 
secure interest and support, whenever the tide of events 
should render them necessary. 

Aimnii-Zche, the third brother, was devoid of that 
iirbanilv and engatring pi’esence, so much admired in 
Dam : but he possesi,ed a sounder judgment, and was 
more skilful in selecting for confidants such persons as 
were best qualified to serve him with faithfulness and 
ability. He distributed Ins presents with a liberal but 
discriminating llaiid among those whose goodwill it was 
essential to preserve or cultivate. He was reserved, 
subtle, and a complete master of the art of di.ssimulation. 
When in his father's court, he feigned a devotion which 
he never felt, and affected contempt for worldly grandeur 
while clandestinely endeavouring to pave the way to future 
elevation. Even when nominated 'Viceroy of the Dccaii, 
he caused it to be believed tluit his feelings would be 
better gratified if permitted to turn FaLirc, that is to say, 
a beggar, a Dcnichc or one who has renounced the World; 
that the wish nearest his heart was to pass the rest of his 
day.s in prayer or in offices of piety, and that he shrank 
from the cares and responsibility of government. Still his 
life had been one of undeviating intrigue and contrivance; 
conducted, however, with such admirable shill, that every 
person in the court, e.vcepting only his broliier, Dara, 
seemed to form an erroneous estimate of his character. 
The high opinion expressed by Chak-Jehan of his son 
Aiireng-Zebc. provoked the envy of Dara, and he would 
sometimes say to his intimate friends, that, of all his 
hrother-s, the only one who excited his suspicion, and 
filled him with alarm was that —or, as we should 

say, ‘ that Bigot,’ that ever-prayerful one. 

MomcTBnkchc, the youngest of the MogoTs sons, was 
inferior to his three brothers in judgment and address. 
His constant thought was how he might enjoy himself, 

C , 
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and the pleasures of the table and of the field engaged 
his undivided attention. He was, however, generous and 
polite. He used to boast that he had no secrets: he 
despised cabinet intrigues, and wished it to be kuoun 
that he trusted only to his swovrl and to the strength of 
his arm. He was indeed full of cotmige; and if that 
courage had been under the guidance of a little more 
discretion, it is probable, as we shall sec, that he vronld 
have prevailed over his three brothers, and reiniiiued the 
undisputed master of Hiiidouslnn. 

Begiim-Snhi'b, the elder daughter of Cha/i-Jchan, wag 
very handsome, of lively parts, and passionately beloved 
by her father. Humour has it that his attachment reached 
a point which it is difficult to helievc.^ the justification of 
which he rested on the decision of the UtMMu^ or doctoi-g 
of their law. According to them, it would have been un¬ 
just to deny the King the privilege of gathering fruit from 
the tree he had himself planted. Chah-Jehem vc])osed un¬ 
bounded confidence in this his favourite child ; she watched 
over his safety, and was so cautiously observant, that no dish 
was permitted to appear upon the royal table w'hieh had not 
been prepared under her superintendence.® It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that her ascendency in the court of the 
Mognl should have been nearly unlimited; that she should 
always have regulated the humours of her father, and 
exercised a poiverful influence on the most weighty con¬ 
cerns. This Princess accuinulatetl great riches by means 

* This statement is repeated by Valentyn, in his Bc^chryving . . . 
•am de Levciis dc>‘ Groote Mogols, Dovdiecht and Amsterdam, 1726, in 
these words;—‘ Begum Sakeb, die om haare .schoanheit van haaren 
Vader zeer, ja te veel, bemind wierd.’ 

Cati'ou says, 'To a great share of beaHfy Begom-Saeb united a 
mind endued with much artifice. The attachment she always had for 
her father, and the jjrofusion of the avaricious Cha-Jaham (sfr) towards 
his daughter, cau sed a suspicion, that crime might be blended with their 
mutual affection. This was a popular rumour, which never had any 
other foundation than in the malice of the courtiers,' 

® See p. 16 text, and footnote b 
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of her kri>o aJlonsmces,. aJirl of the costly presents rvliich 
flowed in from all qiiavters.. in consideration of numberless 
negotiations intrasted to her sole management. The 
nftairs of her brother Dara prospered, and he retained tire 
fj’iendship of the King, because she attached herself 
steadily to his interest, and declared openly in favour of 
his party. He cullivated with assiduous attention the 
goodwill of this valuable coadjutor, and it is thought 
promised that, on hi.s accession to the throne, he would 
grant her permi'-sion to marry. This pledge was a re- 
raark.able one, the marriage of a Princess being of rare 
occurrence in Hhuloiistau, no man being considered worthy 
of royal alliance; an apprehension being entertained that 
the husband might thereby be rendered powerful, and 
induced perhaps to aspire to the crown. 

I shall introduce two anecdotes connected with the 
amours of this Princess, and hope I shall not be suspected 
of a wish to supply subjects for romance. What I am 
writing is matter of history, and my object is to present a 
faithful account of the manners of this people. Love 
adventures arc not attended with the same danger in 
Europe as in A/,ia. In i'/viacethey excite only merriment ; 
they create a laugh, and are forgotten : but in this part 
of the world, few are the instances in which they are not 
followed by some dreadful and tragical catastrophe. 

It is said, then, that Begam-Saheb, although confined in 
a Seraglio, and guarded like other women, received the 
visits of a young man of no very exalted rank, but of an 
agreeable per.son. It was scarcely possible, surrounded as 
she was on all sides by those of her own sex whose envy 
she had long provoked, that her conduct should escape 
detection. Chah-Jehim was apprised of her guilt, and 
re.solved to enter her apartments at an unusual and un¬ 
expected hour. The intimation of his approach was too 
sudden to allow her the choice of more than one place of 
concealment. The affrighted gallant sought refuge in the 
capacious cauldron used for the baths. The King’s coun- 
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tenaiice denoted ncitlier surprise nor displeasme ; he dis¬ 
coursed with his daughter on ordinaiy topics, but fiiiislied 
the conversation liy ohserviii"; that the state of her skin 
indicated a neglect of her customary ablutions, and that 
it was proper sjie should bathe. He then commanded the 
Eunuchs to light a fire under the cauldron, and did not 
retire until they gave him to understand that his wretched 
victim was no more. 

At a subsequent jieriod, Begum-Saheh formed another 
attachment, which also had a tragical termination. She 
chose for her Kauc-Saniuu, or .steward, a Persian, named 
Nazerhan, a young nobleman remarkable for grace and 
mental accomplishments, full of spirit and ambition, and 
the favourite of the whole court. Cliah-Ueslhan,^ the 
uncle of Atireng-Zcbe, greatly esteemed this young Persian, 
and ventured to propose him for Begum-Saheh's husband ; 
a proposition which was very ill received l)y the Mogul- 
He had indeed already entertained some suspicion of an 
improper intercour.se between the favoured Nobleman ami 
the Princess and did not long deliberate on the coar.se he 
should pursue. As a mark of distinguished favour the 
King pre.sented the beiel," in the presence of tlie whole 
court, to the unsuspecting youth, which he was obliged 
immediately to masticate, agreeably to the custom of the 
country. Betel is a small parcel made of aromatic leaves 

^ Shaista Kli,an, wlm, when Governor of Bengal, pvovokeil ,i war with 
Job Chiiinock, Governoi of the Factory of the East Inrlia Company at 
GoIaghatnearHughn. He died in 1694, aged 93 lunar years, after having 
filled many important offices of State under Shah J.vb.in. and Ainnigir. 

" In the oilginal ‘ un Betlay,’ tlie leaf of the Pifsr l/eiol, Lin., chewed 
with the dried areca-nut, thence improperly called lulel-niit ; a very 
old mistake. Betel is from the Poiluguese tel/e, deiiverl from the 
Malayalira OTWr 7 ir=.simple or mere leaf. ramHi.ir to Anglo-Indians 
as Pawn, in Hindostanee Pan, from the Sanskrit punia a leaf. ‘ Pawn- 
Booparie’ (su^drl, the areca-nnt in Uidu) is the well-known name in 
Northein India at the present day for the combination, as detailed by 
Bernier, offered to visitois with rVr (otto) of ro.ses, or other scents, which 
politely intimates the close of an enteitainment, a friendly visit, or an 
official interview. 
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atid other ingredients mixed up witli a little of the lime 
made from sea-shellsj this colours tlie lips and mouth red 
and agreeably perfumes the breath. Little did the un. 
liapp)' lover imagine that he had received poison from the 
hand of the smiling' Moriarehj but indulging in dreams of 
future bliss, be withdrew from the palace, and ascended 
his jialckt)} Such, ho-ivcver, was the activity of the poison, 
that he ilied before he could reach home. 

Raucbeimni-Begum, the Zlogot's younger daughter was 
less beautiful than her .lister, neither was she so remarkable 
for understanding; she was nevertheless possessed of the 
same vivacity, and ecpially the votary of pleasure. She 
became the ardent partisan of Aureng-Zche, and made no 
secret of her enmity to Beguni-Snhch and Dam. This 
might he the reason wh}^ she amassed hut little wealth, 
and took but an inconsiderable part in public affairs. Still, 
as she was an inmate of the Seraglio, and not deficient in 
artifice, she succeeded in conveying, by means of spies, 
much valuable intelligence to Aut'cng-Zehe. 

Some years previous to the war, the turbulent disposition 
of his four sons had filled Chah-Jehan with perple.xity and 
alarm. They were all married and of adult age; but, in 
utter disregard of the ties of consanguinity, each, animated 
by deadly hatred toward the others, had set up his pre¬ 
tensions to the crown, so that the court was divided into 
separate factious. The King, -who trembled for his 
personal safety, and ■\vas tormented by sad forebodings of 
the events which actually befel him, would gladly have 
confined his refractory children in Goilakor, a fortress 
which had often received members of the royal family 
within its walls, and considered impregnable, situated as 
it is on an inaccessible rock and containing within its 
walls good water and sufficient wherew'ithal to support its 

The Hindostaiiee word falki, from the Sanskrita bed, a 
paiankin {PortugTifi.se, falanikim), the well-known clo-sed-in litter, 
with a pole projecting before and behind, which is borne on the 
shoulders of four or six men 
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j.'irrison; but lie justly eoiisidered that tlity hail become 
,00 powerful to be dealt with in so suniniary a innnner. 
He was indeed in perpetual apprehension of their havint,'' 
■ecourse to arnis^ and either erecting independent 
irincipalities, oi' converting the seat of government into a 
jloody areiiaj in which to settle their personal differences. 
Fo save him&elfj therefore, from some impending .and 
5 verwhelmiiig calamity, Chah-Jfltnn resolved to bestow 
ipon his .sons the government of four distant provinces. 
SulLan Sujdh was appointed to Bengale; Aureng-Zchc to the 
Decun; Morad-Bakche to Ciiizarntc; and TJara to Cahoul 
md Moullan. The three first-mentioned Princes repaired 
;o their re.spective provinces without delay, and soon 
letrayed the spirit by which they were animated. They 
icted in every respect as independent .sovereigns, appro- 
niated the revenues to their own u.se, and levied formid- 
ible armies under pretence of maintaining tranrpiiliily at 
lome, and commanding respect abroad. Dam, because he 
was the eldest son and e.vpeoted to succeed to the crown, did 
lot quit the court of his father. Chah-Jehuii, appearing to 
sneourage that expectation, authorised his son to issue 
irclers, and permitted him to occupy an inferior throne, 
□laced among the Omrahn, beneath his own;’^ so that two 
iiiigs seemed to reign w ith almost equal power but there 
IS reason to believe that the Mogol practised much duplicity, 
ind that, notwithstanding the respectful and affectionate 

’ Catron says that the influence of Data grew to an astonishing 
reight during the aksence of his bi others. ‘ His eldest son niled the 
;mpire with absolute power. A so|)ha had been prepared for him, 
ower, indeed, than the throne of his father; but he is the only instance 
rf a prince of tiie Mogol race being allowed to be seated in the presence 
3 f the Emperor. He had the power to coirirnand a combat of 
dephants whenever he pleased; a distinction reserved only for the 
iovereign. ’ 

Bernier appears to have had in his mind the saying of S’adi 
;ontained in the chapter of the GuliUin on the Manners of Kings; 

■ It has been observed that ten Darweshes may sleep upon one 
ilanhei, but that one kingdom cannot contain two Kings. 
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ilcineanour of Dam, los I'nliu-r ivas never cordially attached 
to him. 'J'he old monarcli lived in coiilinuril dread of 
beino' poisoned,' and o.iiTied on, it is supposed, a secret 
correspondence with Aurui^-Zehc, of whose talents for 
governmeul lie always enterlained a hii;li opinion. 

I have thought a slight sketcli of Chah-Jchcui and his 
sons a proper introcliictiou to this history, and nece.ssary 
to the right understanding of what is to follow. Nor 
could I well avoid adding a few particulars concerning 
his two daughters, who play so prominent a part in the 
tragedy. In the Indus, as well as in Constantinople and other 
places, the most momentous events are too often caused 
by the influence of the .se.x, altliotigh the people may be 
ignorant of this fact, and may indulge in vain speculations 
as to the cause of the agitation they deplore. 

It may also elucidate niy narrative to revert to the pro¬ 
ceedings of of the King of Golkonda, and of 

his Vizier Emir-Jemla a short time before the war bi’oke 
■lat: this may give my readers an insigdit into the 
character and genius of Aure/ig-Zehe, the hero of this 
history, and the future King of the Indies. 

We shall first sec in w'hat manner Emir-Jemla laid the 
foundation of the power and supremacy ol Chah-JAtan’s 
third son. 

During the time that Aweng-Zebe was intrusted with 
the government of tlie Decan the King of Golkonda had for 
his Vizier and general of his armies this Emir-Jemla, a Persian 
by liirth,- and celebrated throughout Hindoustan. The 
Vizier’s lineage wms not noble, but Jiis talents were of the 
first order; he was an accomplibhed soldier, and deeplv 

^ In the original ‘ craiga.rnt sur tout le Boucon,' a curious fact not 
commonly known, also see a/rfe, p. II, where it is stated that the 
Ernpeior’s food was prcpaiet .1 undi-r the supeunteudenre of the Begum 
Sahib. 

" Mi'r Muhammad Said Ardistdnf, surnamed Mir Jumla and after, 
wards entitled ^tu'azzam Khan, Khan Khaaiin Sipah Salar, was born 
in Ardistan near Ispahan, and came to India as the personal attendant 
of a Persian merchant. It was in 1656 that he threrv himself on the 
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versed in business;. Ilis 'wealth, Mhich was prodiifious, lie 
hail acquired, not only by the opportuniLies allordcd iiiin 
as chief minister of an opulent kinj^dora, but likewise by 
means of hi.s extensive commerce with various parts of the 
world, as well as by the diamond mines -whicli he farmed 
under feigned names. TIkwo mines were -worked with 
indefatigable industry, and it was usual to count bis 
diamonds liy the ■sacks-full.’- His political iiifliu-ti«‘,it may 
readily be imagined, was also very great, eoramaiidiiig as 
he did not only the armies of the king, but keeping in his 
own pay a formidable body of troops, with a corps of 
artillery composed principally of Franks or Christians. It 
ought likewise to be nieutioued that the Vizier having 
found a pretext for the invasion of the Karmitic/ pillaged 
the whole of its ancient idol-temples, and thus increased 
hi.s pecuniary re.sources to an incredible anioiuit." 

protection of SliAh Jah.in. On the accei.sion of Avnang/eb he wos 
appointed Governor of Bengal and died at Khiraipur in Kiicli Eelidr 
in 1663 after his return from an e.vpedition ag.iin^t the kingdom of 
Assam. Amir Jumla is called, by Catrou, Mirza Midla. See foot¬ 
note ® //ehuJ. Tavernier also makes use of this name when writing 
of him. 

’ de Thevenot says that he possessed 20 mans, or 40S Dutch Hvns, 
weight of diamonds. The man (Surat) of de Thevenot may be taken 
as 40 seers, or 35'S English i!Ound.s avoirdupois. 

° ‘ Le Royauiue de Karnates ’ in the original, ■which is a very correct 
definition of the country, which then had its northern limit at Bidar, 
and may be said to have embraced the Canare.se-speaking people of 
soutbern India, 

® Catrou bears out Bernier’s nai-rative, and says that Amir Jumla was 
in the habit of selling the best diamonds to the Portuguese. ‘Dom 
Philippes Mascarenha.s, sent as Viceroy of the Indies for the rortuguc.se 
at Goa, wa.s his principal correspondent. The object of Mirza Mullafso 
Catrou calls Anrlr Jumla] was to secure to himself the protection of the 
Portuguese, in the event of a change of fortune. The Persian who 
found hintself supported no longer placed any limits to his peculations. 
He plundered the temples of their idols; he seized upon all precious 
stones with which the statues were ornamented; he compelled the 
inhabitants of the Karnatic to surrender to him whatever they possessed 
of gold and jewels ; and he caused those who, according to the custom 
of the cotinti-y, had buried their treasures, to expire under the severity 

B 
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The jealoii.sj of the Kin>r of Golhonda'^ was naturally 
awakened: and he eagerly, but silently, sought an 
opportunity to destroy, or remove from his presence, one 
whom he regarded as a dangerous rival rather than an 
obedient subject. Surrounded by persons devoted to the 
interest of the minister, he felt the prudence of concealing 
his intentions; but in an nngiiarded moment, when in- 
f(u-uied for the first time of the improper intimacy subsist¬ 
ing between Einh-Jemla and the qiieen-mother, who still 
retained much beauty, he gave utterance to the feelings 
by which he had so long been oppressed, and denounced 
vengeance against this powerful offender. 

The Vizier was at this time in the Kariuilic ; but, every 
important office at court being filled by his own and his 
wife’s relations and friends, be was .soon made acquainted 
with the danger which awaited him. This crafty man’s 
first step was to write to his only son Mahmet Eviir~Ka 7 i,^ 

of the lash. So m.any cruelties rendered him hateful in his Province j 
and such great wealth created him envy at Court.’ 

Tavernier in his Trave/s in India makes frequent mention of Dom 
Philippe de Mascarenlias, the Viceroy of Goa,wlio had formerly keen the 
Governor of the Portuguese possessions in Ceylon. He first saw him at 
Goa on the 32 d January 164S and says of him—‘ He possessed a quantity 
of diamonds—all stone.s of great weigiit from 10 to 40 carats; two not¬ 
ably, which he showed me when I was at Goa. One of them was a 
tliick stone, weighing 57, and the other 67,t carats, both being fairly 
clear, of good water and Indian cut.’ Dr. V. Ball, in his exceedingly 
valuable edition of Tavernier’s '/'ravels, London tSSg, has proved 
that the carat used by Tavernier was the Florentine, equal to 
3 '04 grs. troy, which is 4 per cent, lighter than the English carat of 
3-17 grs. troy. The great Mascarenlias diamond would therefore have 
weighed 64J carats English. The Dom was immensely wealthy, but he 
did not live to return to Europe with his ill-gotten gains, having died 
on hoard the vessel on which he was returning from Goa to Portugal. 
Tavernier .sta'es that the report was that he was poisoned and that it 
was held to be a just punishment for his having made away with many 
persons in the same manner, especially when he was Governor in the 
island of Ceylon. 

1 Abdullah Kutb-Shah, the sixth Sultan of die Kuth-SIiahi dynasty 
of Golkonda; he died in 1674. « Mir Muhammad Amin. 
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tlien -with the Kino-, to sn-jje his> iiniiiodiiile departure 
IVoin court, under any false pretext, and to represent the 
necessity of his joining' him in the Kai-iitil/r : but he fuand 
it impossible to elude the vigilance with -which he was 
guarded. Disappointed in this, the t’lzicr's next measure 
■was at once bohl and originalj and it brought the Kisig of 
Cwllionda to the very verge of dcslniclion ; so true it is 
that he -win) cannot keep ins o'wn eoimsel cannot jirtserve 
his crown. Jcmia addressed a letter to .lu/< hl'-ZcI/c, at 
this time in Daulet-Abadji the metropolis of the Dccan, to 
the following effect: 

'I have rendered, as .all the world knows, essentird 
.service.s to the King of Gollonda, and he owes me a heavy 
debt of gratitude. Nevertheless, he is jilotting my ruin 
and that of my family. May I be permitted, therefore, to 
throw myself under your protection ? In aoknowledgineut 
of the kindness I anticipate at your hands, I suggest a plan 
by whicli you may easily obtain possession both of the King’s 
person and kingdom. Confide in my integrity, atid the 
enterprise will neither be difficult nor dangerous : assemble 
four or five thousand of your choicest cavalry, and })roceed 
by forced marches towards GoUconda, which may be reached 
in sixteen days, spreading a rumour that thus body of horse 
is escorting an ambassador from Cliah-Jelian, wim has affairs 
of moment to negotiate with the King at Bagnaguer? 

^ The Fort of D.-uilalab.-id, .anciently called Deug.vrh, was from a 
remote period the stronghold of the rulers of tlie Deccan. After 
Aurangzeb’s death in 1707 this fortress and other Mogul territory in the 
Deccan passed into the hands of Asaph Jah, a distinguished general in 
Aurangaeb’s service, the founder of the Nizam’s dynasty, in whose 
family tliey have remained ever since. 

" Bhagnagar, the ‘FoUunate City,’ called after Ebagniati tlie 
favouiite rai-stress of Kutb Shah Muhammad KuU, who founded it in 
1589, removing his seat of goveinraent from (lolkonda, about 7 miles 
distant, on account of its want of water and general imhealthiness. The 
historian Khafi Khan states that some time after the death of Blidgmatt 
the name was changed to HaidarAbdd (Hyderabad), but that in the 
vernacular language of the people it continued to be called Bhagnagar. 
It is now the chief city and capital of the Ilaidatilbdd State. 
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‘ The ihmnnh \iJi(isc iiiediiim the first commii- 

nicatio/i is ;iln’ay'? made to ll)c Kii)^, is my relation—my 
ci'eature—and entirely in rat' eonfideiice : you have only 
to advance ttitli rapidity, and I promise so to order it, that 
you shall arrive :iL the jrale of Bcig-nagiicr without exciting 
a suspicion that yon arc any other than an ambassador 
from Cliah-Jt'/i(iii, Wlicn the King advances, according to 
ciistoiii, to receive the credentials, you may easily secure 
his person, then his whole fiiinily, and di.spose of him in 
the manner yon may deem fit, inasmuch as his palace of 
Rag-naguer where he usually lives is umvalled, and without 
a ditch or fortifications of any sort. Meanwhile I will 
defray the whole expense of the expedition, and engage to 
pay fifty thousand rupees daily during the time it may be 
in progress.' 

-4ureng-Zehc, ever intent upon projeots of ambition, 
immediately adopted the measures jiroposed in this 
letter. He proceeded at once towards the territory of 
the King of Gulkoiida. and with such address was the 
plot conducted, that when the Prince reached Bag- 
na^uer, no one doubted that this formidable body of 
horse accompanied an embassy from the Greai Mogol. 
The King, as is usual on similar occasions, repaired to 
his garden for the purpose of receiving the pretended 
ambassador with .appropriate ceremony and honour; and 
while unsuspiciously approaching his perfidious enemy, 
he was about to be seized by ten or twelve slaves— 
Gco)-giuns —as bad been projected, when an Omrali, 
who was in the conspiracy, touched ivith sudden re¬ 
morse and compassion, exclaimed, ^Your majesty is lost 
if you do not iinstantly fly; this is Anreng-Zeba, and no 
ambassador,' It would be superfluous to describe the 
King s consternation : he fled from the spot, and, mount¬ 
ing the first horse he could find, rode at full speed to 

^ The Dahir-ttl-Mulk, who exeicises the functions of a Secretary oi 
State for Foreign Affairs, is still a very important official at the Afghan 
and other Oriental courts. 
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the foi’ti'C'i'i of Golhondn^ dislniil only a lca'>up from Ecu- 
nagiier. 

Although disappointed of his prey, Juiviig Zehr felt lliat 
tliat there was no occasion for alarm, and that he niight 
securely prosecute his endeavoin-s to obtain juisiession of 
the King’s person. The entire sjioli.ition of the palace 
was his next act. He stript it of all its costly contents, 
but sent the women to the King, according to a custom 
most scrnpnlously observed amongst Ea.stern de.spi)ts. 
He then determined to besiege the King in his fortress, 
hut as he wa.s without a siip])Iy of the necessary imini- 
tions of war the siege was protracted, and Cliah-Jeliaii, 
two mouths after its commencement, peremptorily emn- 
inandcd his son to relinquish his enterprise, .and return 
without delay to the Decaii; so that, although the 
fortress had been reduced to the ia.st extreimfics from 
the want of provisions and war imiterial, he was obliged 
to retire. 

Aiireiig-Zelie was aware that in issuing these ordeK, 
the ]\Iog(il was influenced by Dam and Begum yvlio 

foresaw that if permitted to pursue his designs against 
the King of Galhomla, he would become too powerful. 
The Prince, however, betrayed no resentment, but ac¬ 
knowledged the duly of implieit obedience to his father’s 
commands. Before he retired he received ample iiuleni- 
nification for the expense of the annament, and .stipulated 
that Bmir-Joiila should have free permission to remove 
with his family, property, and troops, and that the silver 
coin of the realm should in future bear the arms of CJiah- 
Jehan. Moreover, he married liLs son SuUm Mahmoud" 
to the King’s eldest daughter, exacted a promise, that 
the young Prince should be nominated successor to the 
throne of GoJkondii, and received, as the Prince.ss’.s 

^ Situated in a commanding position on a gianite ridge. It i.s now 
used as the Nizam’s treasmy and a State pitson. 

■^Sitltdn Muhammad, who was poisoned in Dec. 1676 at S.tllmgath 
(Delhi) by his father’s order [Storia do Alogot, ii. 195). 
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dowry, the fortress of Ram-iim/re,'- with the whole of its 
appurtenances. 

Tliese two great men, Emh-Jcmla and Jiiroig-Zelic, were 
not long together before they planned great enterprises, 
and wdiile rettiriiiug to the Decuri, lliey besieged and cap¬ 
tured Bider, ~ one of the strongest places in Fisapour. ^ 
They then proceeded to Daiild-Aliad, in which city they 
lived upon terms of tlie clo.sest intiiiuicy, forming gigantic 
plans of future .'iggr.-indizeinent. Their union may be rc- 
meiubercnl as an im])ortant epoch in the history of Hiii- 
domlan : it prepared liic way for the greatness and renown 
of Aureug-Zcbc. 

Jemlfi, who had by his address contrived to obtain fre¬ 
quent invitations to the court of Chiih-Jehan, repaired at 
Ic'ugth to Agm, and carried the most magnificent present.s, 
in the hope of inducing the Mogof to declare war 
ag.u’nst the Kings of GolLviida and Fhupunr, and against 
the Purhigiii'ie. On this occasion it was that he presented 
Chall-Johan witli tiiat celebrated diamond which has been 
generally deonied unparalleled in size and beauty.'^ He 
dilated with earnestne.ss on the benefits which would 
accrue from the conquest of Golkonda, whose precious 
stones were surely more deserving of his consideration 
than the rocks of Kandahar^ whither the Mogol was about 

^ Ranigin', about 113 miles to the north-east of the town of Hyderabacb 

^ BfJ.u', about 75 miles to tiie north-west of the town of Plaiilarabad 
(EIj’derabad). Noted for the metal ware, bidarl (bidiee) work, to 
which it has given its n.aine. 

“ Bijapur, tlie great Moslem State, founded by a son of Murad n., 
the Ottoma.i Emperor who succeeded to the throne in 1.^22. Eeinier 
fullows the Hindoo foim of the name, Vijayapiua. 

Notthelea-tvalnal'lepart of Dr. Ball’s edition of Tavernier’s Travels, 
is his identification of this diamond with the woild-reiiowned gem the 
Koh-i-mir, or Mountain of Lustre,’ which he has been .able to do by a 
compariton of Tavernier's drawing of the Great Mogul’s diamond with 
models of the Koh-i-yuir as it was when brought to England in 1S50, 
and by a scientific sifting of other evidence. For au abstract of Dr. 
Ball’s account, which he has kindly sanctioned and revised, together 
with extracts from Catron, relating to Amir Jumla, see Append!.'; JI, 
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to lead an army : his militaiy operations in that liingdoin 
ought not to cease, he said, until the conquest of his arms 
extended to Cape Comory.^ 

The diamonds may have produced their effect upon the 
mind of Chali-Jchan ; but it is the more recei\-ed opinion 
that he was glad of a pretext for raising an army -which 
should restrain the growing insolence of liis eldest son ; 
and that it was for this reason he entered into the vie-svs 
of Jemla. 

Whatever were his motives, he resolved to send an 
army towards the Decan under the Emir’s command. 

Darn had incurred his father’s displeasure by lii.s recent 
and undisguised attempts to become paramount in power 
and authority : but there was one act of his which Chiih^ 
Jehan regarded with peculiar horror and indignation, and 
which he was least disposed to forgive,—the murder of 
VwAav Sadullali-Kaii/ a nobleman whom the Mogol con¬ 
sidered the most accomplished statesman of Asia, and for 
whom he felt a warmth of friendship that became quite 
proverbial. What was the offence whicli Dara jndged 
worthy of death is not ascertained, Perhaps he appre¬ 
hended that in the event of the King’s derai.se, the power¬ 
ful asoenclcncy of the Vizier might leave the crown at his 
dispo.sal, and that he would place it on the head of Sultan 
Sujah, whose party he seemed to favour : or it is possible 
Dara may have been influenced by the repiorts promulgated 
respecting the intentions of Sadulluh-Kan, who, from being 
an Indian [Hindoo] by birth, had excited the jealousy of 
the Persians at court. One of these rumours was, that 

1 The ancient and correct name of that Cape, the mo.;t soiilliern 
point of India, Comorin being a Portuguese corruption of Kwnari 
(‘a virgin’). 

“ In the SM/i Jahi'ui-numa of Iniy.at Khan, it is .stated that Sidiillah 
Khan, ’Allami, died from the elfects of a severe and p.ainfiil attack of 
colic. The Wasir, who was considered tlie mQ.st abie and upright 
minister that ever appeared in India, died in 1656. Catron also 
records that Dara was accused of having caused SacluIIah Khan to be 
poisoned. 
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after the death of i.'huh-Jehun, the Vizier designed to 
exclude the; Muso/s from the throne, and either to restore 
the royal race of the Patans,^ or usurp the croivn for himself 
or his son. His wife was a Palan; and it was pretended 
that he kept a well-appointed army of that people, 
cantoned in various parts, to aid him in accomplishing 
his project. 

It was evident to Durri that to send troops to the 
Dtraii w'as in effect to increase, by so many men, the 
strength of Aureng-Zebc, He opposetl the measure, there¬ 
fore, with many arguments and entreaties, and by every 
art he could devise. Finding it, however, impossible to 
move Chali-Jfhan from his purpose, he persuaded him to 
impose certain conditions, by which Aiireng-Zel/e should 
eng,age to al)sUuu from all interference in the conduct of 
the war; fi.x his re.sidence at Daulct-Abad •, confine his 
attention to the government of the Decan j and also that 
the Emir should retain the absolute and undivided com¬ 
mand of the army : leaving the whole of his family at 
court, a.s hostages f<jr his fidelity. This last clause w£i.s 
e.xtremely offensive to Jem/a; but Chah-JcJian prevailed 
witli him to yield compliance, assuring him that thi.s 
stipulation was intended only to satisfy the caprice of his 
son, Dara, and that he should soon be followed by his wife 
and children. The Emir put himself at the head of a fine 
army, with which he inarched into the Decun ; and with¬ 
out tarrying- in that country, entered Visaponr, com¬ 
mencing his ojierations -with the siege of Kaliane^^ a place 
of considerable strength. 

Such was the state of Ilindoustan when the Mogol, who 
had passed his seventieth year, was seized with a disorder, 
the nature of which it were unbecoming to describe. 
Suffice it to state that it was disgraceful to a man of 

^ The Lodi PalhAii dynasty of Delhi having been crushed by the 
Mogul inv.ision of Babar Shah in 1526. 

- Kalian!, about 30 miles to the west of Eidar, in what is now parf 
of the llaidarabad (ITyderahad) State. 
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his age, who, insteatl ul' wasting, ought to have been 
careful to preserve the remaining vigour of his constitu¬ 
tion.! 

Tile Mogol's i]hie.ss filled the whole extent of his 
dominions with agilalion and alarm. Dam collected 
powerful armies in Dekli and the princijiiil cities of 

the kingdom. In Baignle, Sullnn Siijali made the same 
vigorous preparations for war. Aureiig-Zebe in the Decan, 
and Momd-Bukche in Giisaiale, also levied such forces as 
evinced a determination to contend for empire. The four 
brothers gathered around them their friends and allies; 
all wrote letters, made large promises, and entered into a 
variety of intrigues. Dam, having intez'cepled sonic of 
these letters, showed them to his father, inveighing 
bitterly against Ills brothcr.s; and Begum [Saheb], hi.s 
sister, availed herself of so advautageoii.s an opportunity 
to prejudice the Mogol against his three rebellious sons: 
but Chah-Jehan placed no confidence in Dam, and sus¬ 
pecting he had a design to poison him, swallowed no food 
without the utmost fear and cuntion. It is even thought 
that he corresponded at this time with Aureng-Zebe, and 
that Dam, being apprised of the circumstance, was traii-s- 
ported with rage to such a degree as to threaten his 
father. Meanwhile, the King’s distemper increased, and 
it was reported that he was dead : the whole court was in 
confusion; the population of/Igra was panic-stricken; the 
shops were closed for many days, and the- four Princes 
openly declared their settled purpose of making the sword 
the sole arbiter of their lofty pretensions. It was, in fact, 
too late to recede ; not only was the crown to be gained 
by victory alone, but in case of defeat life was certain 
to be forfeited. There was now no choice between a 
kingdom and death : as Chah-Jehan had ascended the 
throne by imbruing his hands in the blood of his own 
brothers, so the unsuccessful candidates on the present 

! This illness was in Septemhev 1657, when Shah Jahan was upwards 
pf 64 years of age, 
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or'casion nerc s>m'c to be saprififcd to the jealousy of the 
conqueror. 

Suhun Siijiili the first wdio look tlie field, He had 
filled his eoft'cis ia the ricdi cotintiy of Bengale by ultei'ly 
ruining some of the Rnjas or Kinglch of tliat region^ and 
bv plundering others. He was Llierefore enabled to raise 
a numerous army : and confiding in the support of the 
Pri'.ufii? nnu'ahs, who'-e religious \ie\vs he had embraced^ 
advanced rapidlv on Agrii. He isbiied a proclamation 
which set forth the death of his father by ]ioiso]i from the 
hand of Dura, and declared his determination both to 
avenge so foul a murder, and to occupy the vacant throne. 
Chah-Jehan, at the instance of Dat a, hastened to undeceive 
him in regard to the rumour of his decease ; the malady 
was giving way, he said, to the power of medicine, and 
he e.xpressly commanded him to return forthwith to his 
guvenimenl. of Briiiiale. Eul as Siillan Sijc/h’s friends at 
court represented tlie Emperor i disorder as incurable, lie 
continued his niarcli toward the capital, pretending that 
he was too well corn inced of the death of his revered 
parent, and tliat if, contrary to his expectation, he should 
be yet alive, lie was desirous of kissing his feet, and re¬ 
ceiving his commands. 

Aureng-Zt'be also published his jirochimations, and put 
his forces in motion, much at the same time as Sullan 
Sujah. He, too, was meditating an advance on Agra when 
he received a similar prohibition, both from the King and 
from Dairi ; the latter of whom menaced him with punish¬ 
ment if he quitted the Dernn. He dissembled, however, 
like his brother ot Ikngalc, and returned a similar answer ; 
but as his finances were not abundant, and his army was 
comparatively small, he endeavoured to obtain by fraud 
what lie could not hope to gain by arms. The immediate 
dupes of his artifice were Morail-Bakche and Emir-Jcmla. 
In a letter to tlie former he said :— 

I need not remind you, ray brother, how' repugnant to 
my real disposition are the toils of government. Wliile 
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Dara and Siilki?i Sitjali art- tDnncnted ttilli a tliii-st for 
dominion, I sigh only for the life of a FtiMre. But, although 
renouncing all claim to the kingdom, I nevertheless 
consider myself bound to impart my sentiments to you, 
niy friend, whom I have always tenderly loved. T)aia is 
not only incapable of reigning, but is utterly unworthy of 
the throne, i)iasnmch as he is a Kajer —an idolater—aud 
held in abhorrence by all the great Onmihs. Sullan Sijah 
is equally undeserving the crown ; for being avowedly a 
EaJ'ezy —an heretic—he is of course an enemy toHimloustan, 
Wdl you then permit me to say that in you alone are to 
be found the qualifications for ruling a mighty empire ? 
This opinion is not adopted by myself on1j'; it is likewise 
entertained by the leading noble.s, who esteem you for 
your matchle.ss valour, and are anxious for your arrival ill 
the capital. With respect to myself, if I can exact a 
solemn promise from you that, wlien king, you will siifl'cr 
me to pas.s my life in some sequestered spot of your 
dominions, wliere I may offer up my constant prayers to 
heaven in peace, and without molestation, I am prepared 
immediately to make common cause with you, to aid you 
with my counsel and my friends, and to place the whole 
of my army at your disposal. I send you one hundred 
thousand roitpies, of which I entreat your acceptance, as 
an earnest of my beat wishes. The time is critical: you 
should, therefore, not lose one moment in taking possession 
of the castle of Sourale, where I know the vast trea.sure 
of the State to be deposited.’ 

Morad-Balcche, whose wealth and power were comjiara- 
tively limited, received his brother’s propo.sals, accompanied 
as they were by so large a sum, with great deliglit, and 
was beyond measure elated at the prospect which now 
presented itself to him. The letter was everywhere 
exhibited, in expectation that the young men would be 
induced by its contents to enter with clieerfulnoss into his 
army, aud that it might dispose the opulent merchants 
more willingly to lend the large sums he was exacting 
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with unde-viatiii;; rig'our. He now assuini'd all the conse¬ 
quence ami aiithoiity of a king; was })rofuse in his 
promises, and conlnved t-rerything so succebsl'ully that he 
soon collected a pretty uunieroiis army. From this army 
it was his lii^t care to detach three thousand men, under 
the command ot Chnh-Abas, a, eunuch,^ hut a valiant soldier, 
to lay siege to the eastle o( Souraie. 

.hii'ejig-Zebc next turned his thoughts on Einir-Jemla. 
He sent to him his eldest son Siitlan Mahmoud (w'hoin he 
had married to the King of GolLomla s daughter)^ with a 
request that he W’ould come to him at DauleL-Abad,an he had 
intelligence of the greatest importance to impart. The 
Emh'waA at no loss to divine the nature of this intelligence, 
and refused to quit his army which was still engaged in the 
.siege of/in/doit';'* alleging that he had recently received 
tidings from Agrtu and could assure Sullan Mahmoud that 
Chah-Jehtiu wans not dead. In no case, however, could he 
think of co-operating witli Aureug-Zehe, while his wife and 
children were in Darn’s power: his determination wa.s 
fi-iced ; he would not be a party in the jn'csent quarrel. 

rinding it impossible to accomplish the object of his 
mission, Sullaii Mahmoud returned to Dauht-Abacl, ex¬ 
tremely displeased with the Emir; but Avreng-Zebe, no 
way discouraged, sent another message by his second son, 
Sxdlaii iM/rmmJ^ who conducted his mission with so much 
addre.ss and urbanity, and made such protest.'itions ol 
friendship, that Emir-Jemta could not withstand the force 
of his solicitations. He vigorously prosecuted the siege 
of KaViane, and having forced the garrison to capitulate, 
hastened to Dauki-Abad witli the llower of his army. 

^ The Khwaja Shahb.ia of Khali Khan, who, in liis hi-.tory, sny.s 
that after the fort of Suiat was reduced, a raiisom of fifteen lakhs of 
rupees was demanded from the merchants of the place, who eventually 
agieed to pa)’ six. 

® See p. 21. 3 24. 

^ Muhammad Wu’azzam, who succeeded his father, Aurangzeb, 
with the title of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah, was born at Burhanpur in 
J643, and died at Lahore in jyta. 
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Aut-eitg-Zelic received Emir-Jewla with the strongest pro¬ 
fessions of kindness, calling him ‘ Balm ’ and ■' ’ [Bdba 

Ji]—'Father,’ and ‘ Aly Lord Father.' He emljr.aced his 
rvelcome visitor a liuiidred times; and taking him a^-ide, 
addressed him thus:—‘I acknowledge the force of the 
objection made b}'you to Sullan Mahmoud, anrl it js tJie 
opinion of my friends at court, who are men of judgment, 
that it would be e.'ctremely imprudent, while your family 
are in the hands of Dam, to stir openly in my favour, or 
even to manifest the slightest disposition to promote the 
interest of my cause. But it is not for me to inform ymi 
that there are few dillieulties which may not be overcome. 
A scheme has occurred to my mind, which, though at first 
it may surprise you, will, I doubt not, on reflection, appear 
to you well calculated to ensure the safety of your family. 
Suffer yourself to be confined in prison ; it will have the 
effect of imposing upon the world, and we shall reap all 
the success we can desire from this plan; for who will 
ever imagine that a person of your rank could tamely 
submit to incarceration ? In the mean time, I can employ 
a part of your troops in any manner you think fit; and 
you will not perhaps refuse, in furtherance of our project, 
to supply me with a sum of money, according to the offer 
you have so repeatedly made. With these troops, and 
this money, I may safely try my fortune. Allow me, 
therefore, to conduct you to the fortress of Dendet-Ahad 
where you will be guarded l)y one of my sons; we may 
then deliberate upon the means to be pursued, and I can¬ 
not conceive how any suspicion should arise in the mind 
of Dara, or how he can reasonably ill-treat the wife and 
children of one who is apparently my enemy’ 

I have authority for stating that such was substantially 
the language used by Aureng-Zebe. The considerations 
which dictated the Emir’s answer to these, strange pro¬ 
positions are not now so well known. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that he complied with them, that he consented to 
place the troops under Aureng-Zehe’s orders, to lend him 
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money, antlj what is even moi-e. cxh-aordinary, to be con- 
tlncted to the fortress of Daniel-Abad. Some have 
thought that Emh'-Jetnla was really allured by the solemn 
assuraiiec of advantages to he derived from his acqui¬ 
escence, and that he was likewise influenced by the 
recollecliun of those vows of ardent and indissoluble friend¬ 
ship which had been so frequently interchanged between 
hinr and Anrcn:^-'Achc. Others there are who^ perhaps 
with more reason, believe that fear forbade him to with¬ 
hold his assent, as the two son.s of Aureng-Zebe, Siillaii 
Mtiaitm and Sultan Mahmoud, were jirescnt at the con¬ 
ference ; the former completely armed, and a.ssuming a 
look that could not be mistaken ; the latter indulging in 
unseemly grimaces, after having raised his arm in a manner 
which implied an intention of proceeding to violence : for 
the pride of this Prince was mortified because his brother’s 
mission had been attended with better success than his 
own, and he was at no pains to conceal his resentment. 

When the imprisonment of Euiir-Jemla became known 
that portion of the army which had been brought from 
Fisapour demanded aloud the release of their commander, 
and would soon have opened the door of his pri.son, if they 
Inid not been appeased by the arts of Aureiig-Zcbe, who 
intimated to the superior officers that the Emirs confine¬ 
ment was quite voluntary, and a part, in fact, of a scheme 
understood between themselves. He was, besides, ]avi.sh 
of his prescnt.s : he promised advancement to the officers, 
and increased the p.ay of the private soldiers ; giving them 
at once three months’ advance as a pledge of his liberal 
intentions. 

In this manner the troops lately under Jemla’.t command 
were persuaded to take p.art in the campaign meditated 
by Aureng-Zebe, who thus soon found himself in a condition 
to take the field. He first marched in the direction of 
Sourate for the pmqjose of accelerating the fall of that 
place, which persevered in a vigorous and unexpected 
resistance; but a few days after Ills army had been put in 
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niolioii he received news of the surreiulei' of that town.' 
I-Ie then despatched a congratulatory letter to Morad- 
Bnh-he ■, made him iicquidiitcd vilh all that had passed 
vrith Emir-Jemla \ told him he wiis now at the head of a 
formidable force ; that he possesseil aluiiulance of money, 
that his underslaiidhiij with the prineipal com tiers was 
complete; and that he was folly prepared to proceed 
towards BrampoiiB and Me then urged him to 

hasten his inarch^, and he Used the place for the junction 
of the two armies. 

Momd-BaLchc was disappointed in the amount of treasure 
found in Soumte; perhaps it had been exaggerated by 
report; or the governor^ as was generally suspectedj had 
appropriated a large portion of it to his own use. The 
money of which'he came into po.ssession only sufficed to 
pay the .soldierSj who Imd been induced to enlist by the 
expectation of tiie immen.se wealth whieli the walls of 
Sourate were believed to enclose. Nor ought the capture 
of the town to have increased the military reputation of 
this Pidnce ; for, although dc.stitute of regular fortifications, 
it yet baffled his utmost endeavours for more tlran a 
month : and he had niiule no progress in the siege until 
the Dulch instructed him, for the first time, in the art of 
mining. The blowdng up of a considerable ])art of the 
wall spread constenitition in the garrison, and terms of 
capitulation were immediately proposed.® 

The fall of Sourate facilitated tlie future operations of 
Murad-Bakclie. It procured him a great name ; mining i.s 
yet imperfectly known among the Indians, and nothing 
could have inspired them with more astonishment than the 

^ In January 165S. 

“ huihanpiir, called Brampose and soiiietunes Erampott by the old 
tiavcllcrs, on the river Tapti, in the Nimar District, Central Provinces. 
I^ounded about 1400, and held by invlependent Muhammadan Princes 
until 1600, when it was annexed to the Mogul Empire by Akbar. It 
was the seat of the government of the Deccau until 1635 wliea 
Aurangabad took its place. 

® See p. 2S, footnote h 
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efilciicioiis iiielhiitl in Vvliicli ^his new ;irL had been einployed 
b}' ISlomd-Balctif. R was iiioreover iiiiiversall}' believed 
lhat vast riches bad fallen into his hands. Ihit notwith¬ 
standing' the fame acquired by this event, and all the 
dattcring promises of Jltl•en^-Ze!>c, the eunuch Vhah-Ahas 
urged him to disregard the extrav'agant declarations of his 
hrotherj and not rashly to throw hini-self into his hand.s. 
'Listen,’ lie saui^ “'while it is y'et time, to my advice; 
amuse him with fair words, if you please; but do not 
tliink of joining him with your forces. Let him advance 
alone toward Agra, We shall by and by receive positive 
intelligence of your father’s state of health, and see the 
course that events may take. In the mean time yon may 
fortify Souraic, a most important post, which will secure to 
you the dominion of an e.vtensive country jiroducing a rich 
revenue, and with a little management you may become 
master of Brauijmir, also a town in a commanding sitiica- 
tion, and the key, as it were, of the Dccan.’ 

But the letters daily received from Aureng-Zehe deter¬ 
mined Marud-llah-he not to relax his exertions, and the 
wise counsel of the eunuch (%ih-Aha,i was rejected. This 
acute state.sman had a warm and affectionate heart, and 
was .sincerely attached to the interests of his inastei*. 
Happy would it have been for the young prince if he had 
listened to his sage advice; but Mornd was blinded by an 
inordinate thirst for dominion : his brother's letters were 
more and more expressive of his entire devotedness to his 
cause, and he considered that, if left to his own resources, 
he should never be able to realise those schemes of 
greatness lhat continually haunted lii,s imagination. He 
therefore broke up from his encampment at Amed-Abad, 
abandoned Giaarate, and made the best of his ivay, over 
mountains and through forests, to the rendezvous where 
Aureng-Zebe had halted some days in expectation of his 
arrival. 

The junction of the armies was celebrated by great 
rejoichigs and much festivity. The two brothers were 
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insciiariible, ami Aitmig-Zrhc rcnc^vrfi hr> [irnlVs'-Ions of 
unalterable afl'cction ami Iii'i protf-stations of c(im})lele 
disinterestedness. Of the kingdom, he repealed that he 
most assuredly entertained no ihonoht; lie had placed 
himself at the head of an army fiir the sole purpose of 
combating Dam. their common foe. and of seating Morad 
on tlie vacant throne. During the inarch of tlie armies 
toward the capital, Jurcng-Zche spoke in the same tone, 
and ne\er omitted, either in priiato or piihlic, to address 
his brother witli the reverence and hunnlitj' due from a 
subject to his sovereign, calling him Flazarit, ‘ King,' and 
‘ Your Majesty.’ Strange that Uloiad should never have sus¬ 
pected his honesty of intention, or that the late nefarious 
transactions in GolLimda should h.a\e made .so slight an im¬ 
pression on his mind ! but this Prince was blinded by a wild 
ambition for empire, and incapable of perceiving that he 
who had recently incurred so much infamy by his attempt 
to usurp a kingdom could feel little inclination to live 
and die a Fakire. 

The combined armies formed an imposing force, and 
their apjiroach created a great sensation at the seat of 
government. Nothing could exceed the nneasiuess of 
Dam, and Chah-Jehan was appalled at the threatening 
aspect of aff'airs. Whatever scope he jiemiitted to his 
imagination, he could conceive no event, however momen¬ 
tous and fraught with evil con.sequeiices, which might not 
be brought to pass by the talents of .-hircng-Zche and the 
intrepidity of Mornd-Btikdic. In vain did he despatch 
courier after courier announcing his convalescence, and 
assuring the two brothers that the whole of their proceed¬ 
ings should be buried in oblivion if they immediately 
returned to their respective governments: the united 
armies continued to advance, and a.s the King’s malady was 
really considered mortal, the Princes had recourse to 
their usual di.ssimulation, affirming that the letters pur¬ 
porting to bear the King’s Bign-a)vnual weie fo!gerie.s by 
Dam; that CliaFJehan was either dead or on tlie point 

c 
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of deatli; find lliat if lie slioukl liappily lie .ilive, they 
were desirous of prostratinw tliomsflvcs at his feet, and 
.lelivei-ing him from the thnddorn in which he was held 
by TJarii, 

Chah-Jehan s situation was indeed distressing:—afflicted 
with disease, and almost a prisoner in tlie hands of Darn, 
who, guided liy a furious rcsentraeni, lircathed nothing 
hut war, and was unwearied in preparations for conducting 
it with vigour;—%vlnle his other cliildren, regardless of 
repeated injunctions, accelerated their inarch toward Agra. 
But what a sad alternative was left him in this extremity! 
his treasures, he saw, must be dissipated, abandoned to 
his sons, and ‘•quandered at their pleasure ; he was com¬ 
pelled to summon around him liis faithful and veteran 
captains, -who were gcnerfdly unfavourable to Dara, and 
whom nevertheless he must commanij to espouse his 
cause, and take the field against the other Princes, though 
in his heart the old monarch felt more affection for them 
than for Dara. The danger being most pressing on the 
side whence Sidtan Sujah was advancing, an army was im¬ 
mediately sent against that jirinee, while another was 
assembled in order to encounter the combined forces of 
Aiireng-Zubc and Morad-Bakchc. 

Saliman-Chckmih,^ Bara’s eldest son, Avas the general 
nominated to tlie command of the corps sent to oppose 
Sultan Sijah’s progress. He wuis about five-and-twenty 
years of age, of a fine person, not without ability, generous 
mid popular, tie w:is a favourite w'ith Chah-Jekan, from 
whom lie had already received great riches, and who 
intended him for his successor in preference to Bara. As 
the Magol’s chief anxiety was to avoid the effusion of 
blood in this unnatural contest, he apjiointed an old llaja, 
named Jesseingue,” to be the companion or counsellor of 

' Sulaiman Shikoh, born in 1635, was poisoned in prison in the fort 
•af Gwalior about 1660. 

3 Raja Jai Singh r., of Jaipur (Jeypore), commonly called Mirsa 
Mjd', of the Rajawat branch of the Kachhwahas of Amber (Jaipur), a 
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his grandson, .fcsscingue is at ])resent one of the richest 
najas in niiidontilmi, and perhaps the ablest man in the 
whole kingdom. The King gave him secret in.stnictions 
to avoidj if possible, coming to an engagernent, ,'md to 
leave no method nntried to induce S/iJah to retrace his 
steps. ' Represent to iny son,’ he said, ‘that not his duty 
alone, but also his policy, demand the reservation of his 
.strength for a nioie justifiable and promising occasion: 
until my malady have terminated in death, or at least 
until the result of the united efforts of Aureng-Zehe and 
Morad-Bakche shall be ascertained.’ 

But all the efforts of Jcsicingiw to prevent a battle 
proved abortive. Soliman-Cliekoith, on the one side, was 
full of military ardour, and ainbitiou.s of acquiring a great 
name; and, on the other, iS'tiJali apprehended that 

if he delayed his march, Aureng-Zche might overcome 
Dara and gain ])os.session of the two e/ipitfd cities, Agra 
and DcMl Thus the two armies were no sooner in sight, 
than a heavy cannonade commenced; but I need not 
detain my readers by detailing the particulars of this 
action, especially as I shall have to de.scribe others of 
greater consequence : it is sufficient to state that the onset 
was impetuous on both sides, and that after a warn! 
struggle Sultan Sujak vras obliged to give way, and at 
length to fly in eotifusion. It is certain that if Jm.teinpie 
and his bosom friend Bdil-hin} a Falun and an exccdlent 
soldier, liad not purposely held hack, tlie rout of the 
enemy would have been comijlete, and their commander 
probably made prisoner. But the Baja was too prudent 
to lay his hands on a Prince of the Blood, the sou of his 
King; .and he acted conformably to the Mogol's inten- 

Rajput clan of great antiquity and renown. This clan traces its origin 
to Uhola Rai, who is said to have founded the Stale of Amber in 967 
A.D., the present Maharaja of Jaipur, being the thirty-fifth from the Rat 
Raja Jai Singh I. died at Burhdnpnr on the lOth July 1667. 

' Diler Khan, a DAuclzai Afghan, and younger brother of Bahadur 
Khdn, Rohila, an Amir of high rank. He died in 1683. 
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tions when he affovtlecl Sultan Sujak the means of escape. 
Although the loss of the enemy was inconsiderable; yet as 
the field of battle and a few pieces of artillery remained 
in Solhiian-CIit;koiih's'pos‘ivssion, it was immediately reported 
at court that he had gained a decisive victory.1 This 
affair, while it raised the reputation of Soliman-Chekonli, was 
injurious to that of Sultan Sujak, and the ardour of the 
Perxian,<i who fiivoured his cause was proportionably abated. 

Solhnun-Chekouli h.ad been a few days employed in the 
pursuit of Sujak, when he received intelligence of the 
rapid and resolute march of Aureng-Zehe and Morad-Eakeke 
on jigra. Aware of his father’s want of conduct and 
prudence, and knowing that he was surrounded by secret 
enemies, he jjrudently determined to return to the capital, 
in the neighbourhood of which Dara would probably offer 
battle. Every one is of opinion that the young prince 
cordd not have adopted a wiser course; and that if he 
could have brought up his army in time, Aureng-Zehe 
would have gained no advantage, if indeed he had ven¬ 
tured to engage in so unequal a contest. 

NowithsLanding the success which had attended the 
arms of Solman-Ckekouk at Elakns - (where the Qemna falls 
into the Ganges) affains took a very different turn in the 
direction of Agra. The government were struck with 
amazement when they he-ard that Aureng-Zehe had crossed 
the river at Erampour and forced his way through all the 
difficult passes in the mountains, on the successful defence 
of which every reliance had been placed. A body of 
troops was hastily despatched to dispute the passage of 
the river of Eugenes,^ while the main body of the army 

^ According to IChafI Khin’s account, the battle was fought near 
Benares in the month of December 1657. 

® Ilalibas, a corruption of Ilahabas, the old name of Allahabad, and 
still used by the people to designate the capital of the North-West 
Provinces. 

* Ujjain (Ujein), on the river Sipra, the ancient capital of Malwa, 
the Greenwich of the Hindoo geographers, as their first meridian 
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T,viis preparing to move forward. To cominaiicl this body 
of troops, two of the most skilful, and, in point of personal 
influence, two of the most powerful men, were selected. 
The name of the one was Kmcm-Kan} a .'^oldicr of fir.st- 
rate reputation, sincerely attached to Clmh-Jchiiii, hut 
disliking Dam ; he assumed the conimaiitl very reluc¬ 
tantly, and only in obedience to the Mogol. The other 
was the Raja Jessomseingiip," who in importance and 
authority yielded not to Jcixseingiie. He ^s'as son-in-law 
of the famous and powerful Raja Itanaj who lived in the 
reign of Ekbar, and was prince of the Rajas. 

Darn addressed these two generals in tlie most affec¬ 
tionate terms, and presented them with costly gifts on 
their departure with the troops: but Chnh-Jchan privately 
suggested the same measures of caution and forbearance, 
which were practised in the case of Sultan Sujtih, The 
consequence was that messenger after messenger was sent 
to Aureng-Zebe to beg that he would retire; hut while 
there appeared this indecision on one side, all was activity 
and resolution on the other: the messengers never re- 
turned, and the enemy unexpectedly crowned an eminence 
at a short distance from the river.* 

passed through it; now one of the chief towni; of the dominions 
of the Maharaja Sindhia. Bernier refers to the Distiict, not the town 
of Ujjain ; ‘ the passage of the river ’ being, ‘ the ford of Alcbarpi'ir,' 
of Khafl Khan’s account, which is still the Nerbudda crossing of the 
Great Deccan Road, about i6 miles due south of the old Fort of 
Maiidi'i, and nearly 34 miles south-east of the milit.ary station of Mhow, 

^ Nawab liasim Khan Jawinl, who held the rank of a conimandet 
of 5000. 

“ Raja Jaswant Singh. See footnote I, p. 7. On his death, in 167S, 
Alamgir attempted to force his children to become Moslems. Thi.t 
their attendants resisted, fighting valiantly when attacked by the 
Emperor’s troop.s. They escaped safely to Jodhpur, but were com¬ 
pelled to take to the hills and woods. On the death of Alamgir in 
1707, they regained their former possessions. 

® The renowned Rana of Chitor (Chittour). 

* The Nerbudda (Narbadd), the boundary of the Ujjam {Evgenei of 
Bernier) territory, about 70 miles to the south of the city of Ujjain. 
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It was summer, and the heat was intense;^ tlie river 
therefore became fordable. Kamn-Kdn and the llaja 
prepared for battle on perceiving, as they apprehended, a 
disposition on the part of Aumtg-Zehe to force the river. 
But in point of fact, the wliole of his army was not yet 
come uj); and this was only a feint; for he feared that the 
enemy’s tronp.s might themselves cross the stream, cut 
him off from the water, attack liira befo]-e the soldier.s had 
recovered fi-om their fatigue, and thus prevent him from 
taking up an advantageous position. It appears certain, 
indeed, that he was at this time totally incapable of 
o])poaing any effectual resistance, and that Kasem-Kan and 
the Raja might have obtained an easy victory. I was not 
present at this fir.st encounter; but such was the opinion 
entertained by every spectator, especially by the Fiench 
officers in Aureng-Zdu’s artillery. The two conimaiulers, 
however, were compelled by their secret orders quietly to 
take a position on the banks of the river, and to content 
themselves w'ith disputing tlie passage. 

His army having rested two or three days, Aurettg-Zchc 
made the necessary dispositions for forcing the passage. 
Placing his artillery in a commanding position, he ordered 
the troops to move forward under cover of its fire. His 
progress was opposed by the cannon of the enemy, and 
the combat wa.s at first maintained with great obstinacy. 
Jes'somsemgice displayed extraordinary valour, disputing 
every incli of ground with skill and pertinacity. With 
regard to Kasem-Kan, although it cannot be denied that 
he deserved the celebrity he had hitherto enjojmd, yet 
upon the present occasion he approved himself neither a 
de-xterous general nor a courageous soldier; he w'as even 
suspected of treachery, and of having concerded in the 
sand, during the night that preceded the battle, the 
greater part of his ammunition, a few volleys having left 
the army without powder or ball. However this may be, 

' The bathe was fought on the 20lh Apiil 1658, ‘ near Dhainwtpur,’ 
according to the Alamglr~ndma, 
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the iielion w;is well supported, and the passage vigoroiF-lv 
opposed. The assailaiilb were much incommoded by rock;; 
in the bed of the rirer ; and the uncommon height of its 
banks, in many parts, rendered it exiremely difllcult to 
gain a footing on the other side. The iinpctiiosify of 
Mo!ad-Bahche at length overcame every impediment; he 
reached the opposite bank «ith Ids corps, and was quickly 
followed by the remainder of the army. It was then 
that Kmcni-Kan ingloriondy fled from the field, leaving 
Jessomsringiie e.s.])osed to the most imminent peril. That 
undaunted Iluja was beset on all sides by an ovenvheltuiiig 
force, and saved only bj' the affecting dc\ otion of his 
Rrigijwus,^ the greater part of whom died at lii.s feet. 
Fewer than six hundred of thc.se brave men, whose number 
at the commencement of the action amounted to nearly 
eight thousand, survived the carnage of lliat dreadful day. 
With thi.s faithful remnant, the Baja retired to Ids own 
tcrriloiy, not considering it prudent to return to Agra on 
aceuuriL of the great loss he had sustaiiicd.- 

The word Ragipous .signifies Rons of llajas. These 
/ people are educated from one generation to another In 
the profession of arms. Parcels of land are .assigned to 
them for their maintenance by the RiyVw whose subjects 
they are, on condition that they shall appear in the field 
on the summons of their chieftain. They might be said 
to form a species of Genlile nobility, if the land were in¬ 
alienable and descended to their children. From an early 
age they are accustomed to the use of opium, aud I have 
sometimes been astonished to see the large quantity they 
sw'allow. On the day of battle they never fail to double 
the dose, and this drug so animates, or rather inebriates 

^ Rajpiits. 

® Khilfi Kliiin in Ids account of the battle says ;—‘ Every minute the 
dark ranks of the infidel Itdjpiils were dispersed by the prowess of 
the followers of Islam. Dismay and great fear fell upon the heart of 
Jaswant, their leader, and he, far from acting like one of the renowned 
class of Rajas, turned his back upon the battle, and was content to 
bring upon himself everlasting infamy.’ 
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them, th.'it they ruAi into the tluekest ot the combat 
insensible of daiig'er. If the litija be himself a i)i'ave man, 
he need never eiiierlain an a])prehension of being deserted 
l)y his followers: they oii])^ require to be nell led, for 
their minds are made up to die in his presence rather 
than abandon hitn to his oneinies. It is an interesting 
sight to see them on the eve of a battle, with the fumes 
of opium in their heads, embrace and hid adieu to one 
another, as if certain of death. Who then can wonder 
that the Greu! I^IogoI, though a Mahomdan, and as such an 
enemy to the GciililcSy always keeps in his .service a large 
I'ctinue of Ila/as, treating them with the s.anie considera¬ 
tion as his other Ommhs, and appointing them to impor¬ 
tant commands in hi.s .armies 

I m.'iy here relate the disdainful reception experienced 
by the valiant Jcssoinseinguc from his wife, a daughter of 
the hou.se of Raiia. When it was .announced that he w.a.s 
iippro.aching with his gall.ant band of about five hundred 
Ihigipous, the melancholy remnant of nearly eight thousand, 
.at the head of whom he had fought with noble intrepidity, 
quitting tlie field from necessitjr, but not with dishonour; 
instead of sending to congratul.ate the gallant soldier on 
his escape, and console him in his misfortune, she dryly 
commanded that the gales of the castle should be closed 

^ As the Late Professor Bloclim.ann has so ably demonslratod, in an 
.article in TAe Calcic!ta Rcl'ictv, No. erv, rSyi {A chaftei- ft am Muham¬ 
madan histoiy. The Ilhuiu Rajas under the Mughal Coveniment.) 
India never bec.anie a thorough Muhammadan country. ‘ The invaders 
were feav and the country was too laige and too populous. The waves 
of immigration from Tiiran were few and far between, and deposited 
on Indian soil adventurers, warriors, and learned men, rather than 
artisans and colonists. Hence the Muhanimad.ans depended upon the 
Hindoos for labour of every kind, from .irchitectuie down to agriculture 
and the supply of servants. Many branches they had to learn from 
the Hindoos, as, for example, the cultivation of itnligenous produce, 
irrigation, coinage, medicine, the building of houses, and we.aving of 
stuffs suitable for the climate, the management of elephants, and .so 
forth.’ In course of time, as Bernier and many others record, the 
rulers had to depend on the Hindoos for recruiting their army. 
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against him. ‘The man is covered with infamy,’ she said, 
‘and he shall not enter within these walls. I disown him 
for my husband, and these eyes can never a_!^ain behold 
him. No son-in-law of Rmm can possess a soul so abject. 
He \vho is allied to his illustrious house must imitate the 
virtues of that great man : if lie cannot vanquish he should 
die.’ The next moment the temper of her mind took 
another turn. ‘ Prepare the funeral pile/ she exclaimed. 
‘The fire shall consume my body. I am deceived; my 
husband is certainly dead; it cannot possiblj' be other¬ 
wise : ■ and then again, transported with x’age, .she broke 
into the bitterest reproaches. In this humour she con¬ 
tinued eight or nine days, refusing the whole of that time 
to see her liusb.and. The arrival of her mother was 
attended, however, with a beneficial ell’ect: she, in .some 
measure, appeased and comforted her daughter, by 
solemnly promising, in the Raja’s name, that as soon as 
he should be somewhat recovered from his fatigue, he 
would collect a second array, attack Aiireng-ZebC; and 
fully retrieve his reputation. 

This anecdote may serve as a specimen of the spirit 
which animates the women of this country. I might 
mention several instances of the same kind, having seen 
many wives hum themselves after the death of their 
hu.shands: but these are details which I reserve for 
another place; where I shall, at the same time, show the 
ascexxdency which prejudice, ancient habit, hope, tlie force 
of public opinion, and the principle of honour, have over 
the human mind.^ 

When Dam was made acquainted with the calamitous 
events that had occurred at Eugenes, the violence of his 
rage would have hurried him into a course of the most 
extravagant conduct, if he had not been restrained by the 
arguments and moderation of Chah-Jclian. That Kasetn- 
Kan, had he been within his reach, would have paid the 
forfeit of his head, can scarcely he doubted; and Emir 
' See pp. 306 et srq. 
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Jemla beiiijf regarded as the primary and principal cause 
of the present crisis (since it was he who supplied Aureiig- 
Zche with troops and money), Dura wonld have killed his 
son Mnhiiiet Emir-Kan and compelled his wife and daughter 
to become prostitutes, had he not at length yielded to 
the suggestions of the King, wdio showed the extreme 
improbability of the Emirs concurrence in the measures 
of Annug-Zdie. TIis judgment w'as too sound, he observed, 
Lo allow of his jdacing his family in jeopai’dy, for the sake 
of advancing the interests of a man for whom he could 
feel no warmth of friendship. On the contrary, it was 
sufficiently obvious that he had been himself deceived, and 
had fallen into the wiles of Aurcng- 7 .che. 

The invaders, in the mean time, were flushed with 
success, impressed with an idea of their invincibility, and 
persuaded that there was no object, however difficult and 
stupendous, which they might not achieve. Still more to 
increase the confidence of his troops, Aureng-Ztbc vaunted 
aloud that in Data's army there were thirty thousand 
Mogols devoted to his service; and that this was not 
entirely an empty boast will soon be made apparent. 
Murad-Bakcha felt impatient of delay, and expressed his 
eagerness to push fonvard; but his brother repressed this 
ardour, representing the necessity of some repose on the 
banks of the beautiful riveri [Nerbuddu], especially as it 
would afford an opportunity for corresponding with his 
friends, and ascertaining the situation of affair.s. The 
advance on Agra was therefore slow and circumspect, 
exactly regulated by the information daily received. 

Chah-Jehan was now reduced to a state of hopelessness 
and misery. He saw that his sons were not to be turned 

^ The Nerbiidfla (Narbada) ranks second to the Ganges among the 
rivers of India in religions sanctity. In fact ’tis said that in the Sam vat 
year 1951 (1895 a.d.) the sanctity of the Ganges will cease, while the 
purifying virtue of the Nerhudda will continue the same throughout 
all the ages of tile world. This river, which well deserves tlie epithet 
of ‘ beautiful ’ applied to it by Bernier, then formed the boundary 
between Hindostan proper and the Deccan. 
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aside from their detenninatiou to enter the caj)it:dj and 
idewed with dismay the mighty jireparation made by Darn 
for a decisive battle. He had a pre.scienee of the terrible 
evils impending over his house, which he endeavoured by 
every expedient to avert. He was not in a situation, 
however, to resist the wishes of Dara, for he still continued 
to labour under the influence of disease, and wa.s the 
servant rather than the sovereign of his eldest son. To 
that son he had long been compelled to resign all 
authority, and the military cormnanders, as well as the 
officers of the .State, were instructed to yield implicit 
(jhedience to the orders of Data. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this Prince was enabled to asscnd)le a 
numerous army, finer than perhaps had ever trod the 
plains of Hindou.slan. The lowest calculation makes it 
amount to one hundred thousand hor»u, more than twenty 
thousand foot, and eighty pieces of cannon; besides an 
incredible number of camp-followers, and those hazar 
dealers,^ so uece.ssary for the support of an army in peace 
as well as in war, and who, I suspect, are often included 
by historians in the number of combatants, when they 
speak of immense armies of three or four hundred thousand 
men. Unquestionable it is, that the force under Dam's 
eommand was sufficient, in point of physical .strength, to 
overwhelm two or three such armies as Anrcn«-Zebc s, 
whose utmost number could not e,xceed forty thousand 
men of all arm.s, and thc,se harassed and nearly worn out 
by long marches under a vertical sun. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this dispai'ity of numbers, no one seemed to irresage 
success to Darn-, the onlj^ troops on who.se fidelity he could 
depend being with the army under Solbnan-Chekotih, and 
the ])rincipal Omrahs having manifested symptoms of dis¬ 
affection to his interests. His friends, therefore, earnestly 
recommended him not to haztu'd an engagement. CkaJi- 
jehan was most urgent on this point, ofl'ering, infirm as he 

^ The IraJers in the ‘ Eegiaiental Bazaar ’ of a modem Indian can¬ 
tonment or camp, so familiar to all Anglo-Indians, 
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was, to assume the chief command, and to face Aur cng-Zebe s 
army. This scheme was admirably adapted to preserve 
peace, and to arrest tlie progress of that haughty prince; 
neither he nor Moiad Bahche would probably have felt 
disposed to fight against their father: or, if they had 
ventured upon such a step, their ruin must have been the 
consequence; for Chah-Jelum was popular among all the 
Omrahs, and the whole arm}'-, including the trnojis under 
the two brothers, was enthusiastically attached to his 
person. 



Failing in their attempt to prevent an appeal to the 
sword. Data’s friends exhausted every argument to dis¬ 
suade him, at least, from acting with precipitancy, and to 
induce him to delay the battle until the arrival of Soliman- 
Chekoult, who wa.s hastening to his assistance. This also 
was sound advice, the young Prince being generally be¬ 
loved, and returning at the head of a victorious army, 
composed of soldiers, as I have before observed, attached 
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to Dura. But he rejected this, as lie had done the hirraer 
proposition, and remained inflexible in his resolution to an¬ 
ticipate Aureng-Zehc and bring him immediately to action. 
If indeed Dara could have commanded fortune, and 
controlled events, his omi reputation and peculiar interest 
might have been promoted by such a procedure. These 
were the considerations that actu;ited him, and which he 
could not altogether conceal:—he was master of the 
King’s person ; in possession of his treasure, and enjoying 
undivided authority over the royal armies. Sullan Sujah 
was already half ruined; his other brothers were come, 
with a weak and w'orn-out army, voluntarily, as it were, to 
throw themselves into his hands. Once defeated, they 
would have no way of escape ; he would then become 
absolute lord, attain the end of bis labours, and a.seend 
tlie throne without competition or difliculty, If lie in¬ 
trusted the management of the campaign to his father, an 
amicable accommodation would take place; his brothers 
would return quietly to their respective province.s; Chali- 
Jehan, whose health was evidently improving, would 
resume the reins of government, and affairs revert to their 
former state. If, again, he awaited the arrival of his son 
Solman-CheJiOiih, the King might employ the interval in 
forming some design to his disadvantage, or enter into 
negotiation with Aureng-Zebe injurious to his interests; 
and, admitting that after the junction of his son's army, a 
battle were fought and gained, the part which he might 
have had in the success of the day w'ouki be denied him, 
and the honour of the achievement rest with SoUnian- 
Chekouh, whose military reputation was already known 
and established, Then, who could tell the effect which the 
general applause might produce on his youthful and ardent 
mind, countenanced as he would be by his grandfather 
and many of the chief Omraks? There was no saying how 
boundless his ambition might become, or how little it 
might he restrained by the affection and respect he owed 
to his father, 
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Such were tlie rensons wiiich induced Dara to turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of prudence and friendship. He 
ordered the whole .anny to take tlie field, and presented 
himself before CImk-Jehan. then in the fortress of Agm, 
for the ])nr 2 Jo.se of biddinff him farewell. As bis father 
embraced him, the nnhapjry old man shed tears; but 
addres.sing him in a grave and serious tone, he said, 
'Well, my son, since you %vill have it your own W'ay, may 
heaven bless jmur undertaking 1 but remember this—my 
injunction—if the battle be lost have a care how you come 
again into my presence! ’ Little impressed with these 
words. Dura took a hasty leave of the King, and marched 
his army to the river TcJiembd} about twenty leagues from 
Agra, where having fortified himself he waited with con¬ 
fidence the arrival of the enemy. But the quick-sighted 
and wily Fakire, who was everywhere provided with spies, 
fully aware of the difficulty of p.assing the river when thus 
<lefended, came indeed, and encamped sufficiently near to 
have his tents descried by Darn, but was at the same time 
intriguing with a Raja of the name of Chempet,^ whom he 
gained over by presents and promises, and through whose 
territory he obtained permission to march his army for 
the purpose of reaching speedily that part of the river 
where it i.s fordable. Chcmpcl even undertook to he his 
guide through forests and over mountains which perhaps 
were considered impracticable by Dura-, and Jiircng-Zcbe, 
leaving hi.s tents standing to deceive bis brother, had 
crossed with his troops to the other side of the river ^ 
almost as soon as the enemy was apprised of his departure. 
In this emergency, Daj-a was compelled to abandon his 
fortifications, and pursue Aureng-Zebc, who advanced by 
rapid strides towards the river Gemna, on the banks of 
which he had time to intrench himself, refresh his men, 
and in his turn, await composedly the approach of the 

^ Chumbui, a river which rises near the miUlary st.a'ion of Mhow, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Jumna. 

® Chainpat Ral, a chief of the Eundeias. * That is, the Chumbul. 
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enemy. The position chosen by him was five leayurs 
distant from Agra, tiie name of the place which was 
formerly called Samongucr} is now FaleahmJ, that is to soo¬ 
the Place of Victonj. Dara soon came up, and encamped 
also near the hanks of the same river,- between //c;y« and 
the army oi' Aureiig-Zehe. 

The two armies remained in sight of each other three 
or four days w'ithout coming to an engagement. During 
this interval, Chah-Jelinn sent letter upon letter to Dam, 
apprising him of Foiunan-Chekotili s near .ajiproaoh, and 
entreating him to do nothing rashly or prematurely; but 
to draw closer to Agra, and .select advantageous ground 
whereon to intrench his .army until the arrival of his S'on, 
The only answ'cr returned by Dam to these lettcr-s wa.s, 
that three days should not elapse ere he brought Aureiig- 
Zebc and Morad-Bakohe, bound hands and feet, to his 
father, who might pass such judgment upon hi.s rebellious 
sons as to him should seem meet. This answer de¬ 
spatched, he prepared for battle. 

He placed the wdioie of his cannon in front, linked 
together by chains of iron, in order that no space might 
be left for tlie entrance of the enemy's cavalry. Immedi¬ 
ately in the rear of the cannon, lie ranged a line of light 
camels, on the forepart of whose bodies .small pieces of 
ordnance, somewhat resembling swivels in our vessels, 
were fixed these the rider could charge and di.scharge at 
jileasure, without being obliged to dismount. Behind 
these camels was posted the most considerable part of the 
musketeers. The rest of the army consisted principally 
of cavalry, armed either with sabres, and tho.se kind of 
half-pikes used by the liagipous; or with sabres and hows- 
and-arrows; which latter weapon is generally used by tlie 

^ Samugarh. ° the Jumna. 

^ Camel swivel-guns, known by the name of Zmuk'iraq, or ‘Little 
Wasp,’ also called ShaUn, the name for the ‘Royal Falcon.’ Com¬ 
pare tlie falcon-beaked hammers of the l6tli century and the old falcon 
and falconet pieces. 
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Mogok, that is (according to the present acceptation of 
the term Mogol) foreigners whose complexions are white, 
and who profess Mahometanism; such as Persumsj Turks, 
Arabs, and Usheks, 

The army was formed into three divisions. The com¬ 
mand of the right wing, consisting of thirty thousand 
Moguls, was given to Cal/l-uUak-Kfw, and the left wing was 
intrusted to Riishim-Kan Dahiij, a brave and famous captain, 
conjointly with the Rajas Ciuilrcsak^ and Ramseingiie 
Roulle. Cain ull/th had been made Bakchis, or grand-master 
of the hor.se, in the stead oi Danechmend-Kkan (afterwards 
my Agali)'“ who resigned that situation because he knew 
that he had incurred Danis displeasure by his solicitude to 
uphold the sole and unshackled authority of Chah-Jehan, 

Aureiig-Zebe and Moriul-Bukche made a nearly similar 
disposition of their forces, excepting that among the 
troops of the Omralis, stationed on cither flank, a few 
pieces of field artillery were intermixed and concealed; a 
stratagem invented, it is said, by Emir-Jemla, and attended 
with some success. I am not aware that in this battle “ 
recourse was had to any other artifice, unless it were that 
here and there were placed men who threw baniies','^ which 
are a sort of grenade attached to a stick, and which were 
thrown, from various parts of the line, among the enemy’s 
cavalry, and which produced the effect of terrifying the 
horses, and sometimes of killing the men. 

It cannot be denied that the cavalry of this country 
manoeuvre with much ease, and discharge their arrow.s 
with astonishing quickness; a horseman shooting six 
times before a musketeer can fire twice. They also pre- 

' Raja-i Clihattar or Sattar, Sal, and Ram .Singh Raiitela. 

^ Superior or Master, always used by liernier in an afleclionate sense 
when talking of Danishmand Khan. 

For Kh.Ui Khan's account of this battle (in the Muntakhabii-l 
Luhdb), which was fought on the aSth May 1658, see pp. 220-226, vol, 
vii. of Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of India, as told by its own Ilistonans, 
Edited and continued by Professor John Dowson. 

* The Idindostanee iiin, a rocket, 
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serve excellent orJer, and keep in a coiiipaet hudv, e-jpc- 
c'ially when char_ 4 'ni'r the enemy. But. aUer all, I do not 
think veiy highly of their prohcitncy in the art of war 
as compared with our well-equipped armies, for reasons 
which I shall mention in another part of this work. 

Tlie preparations I have duscrihed heiug completed, 
the artillery of both armies opened their five, the invari¬ 
able mode of coinmenoing an engageineat; and the 
arrow,s were already thick in the air, when suddenly there 
fell a .shower of rain .so violent as to interrupt the work of 
slaughter for a while. The weather had no sooner cleared 
than the .sound of cannon was again hcaid, and Dam was 
at this time seen seated on a heaiitihd elejihant of Cci/laii, 
i.ssiiing his orders for a general onset; and, placing him¬ 
self at the head of a nnmerons body of horse, advanced 
boldly toward the enemy’s cannon. He was received 
with finiirie.ss, and soon surrounded by heaps of .slain. 
And not only the body which he led to the attack, but 
those by which lie was followed, were thrown into dis¬ 
order. Still did he retain an admirable calmne.ss, and 
evince his immoveable determination not to recede. He 
was observed on his elephant looking about him with an 
undaunted air, and marking the progress of the action. 
The troops were animated by his e-vample, and the fugi¬ 
tives resumed their ranks; the charge was repeated, but 
he could not come up to the enemy before another volley 
carried death and dismay among the assailants: many 
toolr to flight; but the greater part seemed to have im¬ 
bibed Dam’s .spirit, and followed their inirepid com¬ 
mander, until the cannon were forced, the iron chains 
disengaged, the enem 3 i’s camjv entered, and the camels 
and infantiy put completelj' to the rout. It was now that 
the cav’alrj- of both armies coming in contact, the battle 
raged with the greatest fierceness. Showers of arrows 
obscured the air, Dara himself emptying his quiver: these 
weapons, however, produce but little cfFect, nine out of 
ten flying over the soldiers' heads, or falling short. The 

D 
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arrows discharged, the swm-cl was drawn, and tlie con¬ 
tending squadrons fouglit Iiancl to hand, both sides ap¬ 
pearing to increase in obstinacy in proportion a.s the 
sword performed its murderous work. During" the whole 
of this tremendous conflict. Dam afl'orded undeiiiable 
proofs of invincible courage, raising the voice of encour¬ 
agement and command, and pcrfoniiing such feats of 
valour that he succeeded at length in overthrowing the 
enemy’s cavalry, and compelling it to fly. 

Amriig-Zcbo, who was at no great distance, and mounted 
also on an elephant, endeavoured, but without success, to 
retrieve the disastcr.s of the day. lie attempted to make 
head against Dam with a strong body of his choicest 
cavalry; but it was likewise driv'eu from the field in great 
confusion. Here I cannot avoid commending his bravery 
and re.solution, lie saw that nearly the whole of the 
army under his immediate commiind was defeated and 
put to flight; the number which remained unbroken and 
collected about his person not exceeding one thousand— 
I have been told it scarcely amounted to five hundred, 
—he found that Dara, notwithstanding the e.xtreme 
ruggedness of the ground which separated them, evidently 
intended to rush upon his remaining little hand; yet did 
he not betray the slightest sy'mptom of fear, or even an 
inclination to retreat; but calling many of his principal 
officers by name, called aloud to them, Dclinine!^ (Courage, 
my old friends)—I am repeating his exact words— Kochi- 
lie‘^ (there is a God). Uluit hope cun ivc ^/ind in Jlight? 
Know ye not where is our Decan ? Koda-M ! Koda-he ! And 
then, to remove all doubt of his resolution, and to show 
that he thought of nothing less than a retreat, he com¬ 
manded (a strange extremity surely!) that chains should 

^ Z>i/ (ydi'dnd. 

® Klmdd hai, but the short, clipped utterance of one accustomed 
to the Deccance accent is here reproduced e.^actly. A picas.ant piece 
of evidence of the correctness and care with which Bernier wtote. Ilis 
whole nairathe is full of similar instances. See p. 76. 
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be fastened round the feet of his elephant; a command 
he would undoubtedly have seen obeyed^ if all those Yiho 
were about him had not given the strongest asquraiicLs 
of their unsubdued spirit and unshaken fidelity. 

Dara all this time meditated an advance upon Aumtg- 
Zeba, hut was retarded by the difficulty of the ground and 
by the enemy's cavalry-j whicbj though in disorder, still 
covered the hills and plains that intervened between the 
two commanders. Certainly he ought to have fell that 
without the destrucLioii or capture of his brother, victory 
would be incomplete ; nor should he have suffered any 
consideration to move him from his purpose of attacking 
Aureng-Zehe, now that he was so clearly incapable of 
offering effectual resistance. He had an easy opportunity 
to crush this formidable rival; but the circumstance I am 
about to relate distracted his attention, and saved Aiaeng- 
Zehe from the impending danger. 

Dam perceived at this critical moment that his left 
wing- wius in disorder; and some one then brought him 
intelligence of the deaths of Rnsfmn-Kan and Chalivsalc, 
and of the imminent peril into which Ramscingiie lloulli 
was placed in consequence of having valiantly burst 
through the enemy, by whom he was, however, entirely 
surrounded. Dam then abandoned the idea of pushing 
toward Aure»g-Zebe, and determined to fly to the succour 
of the left wing. After a great deal of hard fighting, 
Dam’s presence turned the tide of fortune, and the enemy 
was driven back at all points; but the rout wa.s not so 
complete as to leave him without occupation. Mean¬ 
while Ramseingue liouile was opposed to Momd-Bakche, 
and performing prodigies of valour. The Raja wounded 
the Prince, and approached so near as to cut some of hLs 
elephant’.s girth-s, hoping in that way to bring his antago¬ 
nist to the earth; but the intrepidity and adroitness of 
Momd-Bakche did not permit him to accomplish his object. 
I'hough wounded and beset on all sides by the Eagipow, 
the Prince disdained to yield; he dealt his blows with 
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terriUe efFecE Lliroiiii)^ at the same time Jiis shield over 
his soiij a lad of seven or oiglil years of age, seated at hia 
■side ; and discliarsfed :m arrow with so unerring an aim 
that the Uam.H'inguc Itoutlc fell dead on the spolA 

It was not long before Dam was made acquainted with 
the serious loss he had sustained; and hearing also that 
Morad-DaLchc. was hemmed in by the llagipoas, rendered 
furious L}f the death of their master, he determined, not¬ 
withstanding every obstacle, to advance to the attack of 
that Prince ; the only measure by which he could hope to 
repair the error committed in suffering Anrciig-Zche to 
escape; but even this step was rendered abortive by an 
act of treachery, which involved Dara in immediate and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Calil-uUah-Knii, who commanded the right wing, consist¬ 
ing of thirty thousand Mogols, a force which alone was 
sufficient to destroy Aureiig-Zaba’s army, kept aloof from 
the eiig.'igcnient, while Dam, at the head of the left wing, 
fought with courage and success. The traitor pretended 
that his divi.sion was designed for a corps of reserve, and 

^ Khifi Khan in liis account of the battle tell.5 us that ‘ At thi.s 
moment Rdja Ram Singh, a man highly lenownecl among the Rajpiits 
for his bravery, wound a stiiag of costly peails round his head, and 
wills his men clothed in yellow, as bent upon some desperate action, 
charged upon the elephant of Murad Bakhsh, and cried out defiantly, 
“Wiiat, do you contest the throne with Dari Shukoh?” hurled his 
javelin against Murad Bakhsh. Then he ciied out fiercely to the 
elephant-driver, “ Make the elephant kneel down ! ” Murad Bakhsh, 
having warded off his assault, shot him in the forehead with an arrow 
and killed him. The Rajpiits who followed that daring fellow mostly 
fell dead around the feet of the Prince's elephant, and made the ground 
as yellow as a field of saffron.’ 

It was their practice to anoint their faces and haiid.s with a picpara- 
tion of turmeric, to show that they were come forth prepared to die. 
Occasionally they dressed in orange-coloured gaiments, emblematic of 
the followers of Mahadeo. 

Prior to the onslaught of Raja Ram Singh, it is recorded by Khafi 
Khan that Murad Bakhsh, seeing that his elephant, on account of its 
being covered with arrow, spear, and battle-axe wounds, was likely to 
turn away, ordered a chain to be cast round its legs. 
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that he could not, consistently with his orders, move one 
step, or discharge a single arrow, until the last extremity: 
but the blackest perfidy was the cause of his inaelion. 

Some years prior to this period, CalU-uJlah had sufi'erod 
the indignity of having been shoeheateni at the hands of 
Dura, and he considered the hour arrived when lit: might 
gratify the resentment which liad never ceased to rankle 
ill his bosom. His abstinence from all .sh.'ire iu tlie battle 
did not, liowever, produce the mischief intended, Darn 
having proved victorious without the co-operation of the 
right wing. The traitor, therefore, had recourse to another 
expedient. He qiiitfed his division, followed by a few 
persons, and riding with speed towards TJnra precisely at 
the moment when that Prince was hastening to a.ssi.st in 
the downfall of Momd-Bahehe, he exclaimed, while 
yet at some distance, ‘ Mnhharek-had, Ilazarel, Sakmel, 
Elhamd-ulcUah : May you be hapjiy ! May your Majesty 
enjoy health and reign in safety! Praise be to Allah, the 
victory is your own! But, my God ! why are you still 
mounted on this lofty elephant.^ H.sve you not lieen 
sufficiently exposed to dangerIf one of the nundierless 
arrows, or balls, which have pierced your howda- bad 

' Tavernier ( 7 '«rTO/f, vol. i, p. 1.43) sUite-s dial .ShAh Jali.in, wlion 
Prince Kurum, during the siege of DauKitaldd, being offended at some¬ 
thing that Azam Klian, one of (hegeneials, hads.aitl, ‘ became so enraged 
lli.at, sending at once for one of his paposhts or slippers, wliich they 
leave at the door, had him given five or sis strokes with it on the 
head ; tin's in India is the highest affront, after which it is impnSaible 
for a man to show himself.’ 

^ In the original, daU, which ex.actly describes the ‘pad,’ with a 
canopy, the war harue.ss of the Mogul’s cleph.ants. Ilowdali (liowda, 
more correctly) from the Arabic, haudaj, a camel litter, ouglit strictly 
speaking to he applied to the well-known framed seat used for State 
purposes, sporting, etc. (.See note on next page.) For much (.urious 
information in this connection, consult the work by Christopher 
Petri, of Hartenfuls, entitled, ElephatUej^raphia cutipm, seu skphanli 
deseriplio . . . mullisqui sehetis observatioHibus physicis, mtdich rt 
jucitndis historiis refirla, cum fiquris aneis . . . Erfordia . , . I7I5> 
1 vol. quarto, which is rather a scarce hook. 
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touched your person^ who can iniaoine the dreadful 
situation to which we should he reduced ? In God’s name 
descend quickly and mount your horse; nothing now re- 
iriains but to pursue the fugitives -with vigour. I entreat 
your Majeatj' permit them not to escape.’ 

Had Dfira considered the consequences of quitting the 
back of bis elephant on which be bad di.splayed so much 
valour, and served as arallying-jioint to the army, he would 
have become master of the Empire; hut the credulous 
Prince, duped by the artful obsequiousness of Calil-tillah, 
listened to his advice as though it had been sincere. He 
descended from the elephant, and mounted his horse ; 
but a quarter of an hour had not elapsed when, suspecting 
the impo.slara, he inquired impatiently for Calil-vUah-Kan. 
The villain was not, however,within his reach: he inveighed 
vehemently against that officer, and threatened him with 
death j but Baras rage was now impotent, and his menace 
incapable of being executed. The troops having missed 
their Prince, a rumour quickly spread that he was killed, 
and the army betrayed ; an universal panic seized them ; 
every man thought only of his own safety, and how to 
escape from the resentment of Aureng-Zche. In a few 
minutes the army seemed disbanded, and (strange and 
sudden reverse !) the conqueror became the vanquished. 
Aure?ig~Zche remained during a quarter of an hour steadily 
on his elephant, and was rewarded with the crown of 
Hindoiistaii ; Bara left his own elephant a few minutes too 
soon, and was hurled from the pinnacle of glory, to be 
numbered among the most miserable of Princes :—so short¬ 
sighted is man, and so mighty are the consequences which 
sometimes How from the most trivial incident.^ 

^ Khafi Khan states that after the death of Rustam Khan and Raja 
Sattar S 4 I, Ddri became discouraged and Icnew not what to do. ‘Just 
at this time a rocket struck the ho-joda of his elephant. This alarmed 
and discouraged him so much that he dismounted in haste without even 
waiting to put on his slippers, and he then, without arms mounted a horse. 
The sight of this ill-timed alarm, and of the empty howda, after he 
had changed his elephant for a horse, disheartened the soldiers. The 
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TIicm; immense armies freqiieiitly pcrftirni irreat 
feats ; but when tlirown into cunfmiou il is irapnssiblc to 
restore them to discipline. They resemble an impetuou'-' 
river which has hiusst its banks: and whose waters, un¬ 
restrained in their course, disperse over tin; siirnmiKiintj 
country, wlnlc no means can be dt vised to arrest them in 
their career of desolation. 1 could net er see thesi- soldieis, 
destitute of order, and inarehint; with the irrta;idarity of a 
herd of animals, w ithont rellecting upon the ease w ith whicli 
fi\'e-and-t\venty themsand of onr veterans from the array in 
Flanders, commanded by Prince Conde ' or Meuslial Turemif? 
would overcome these armies, howevf r mnnerons. I am 
no lonf^er incredulous, or even astonished, when I read of 
the exploits of the ten thousand Greeks, or of the aehieve- 
nients of the fifty thousand Macedonians under Akunuhr, 
though opposed to six or seven huiidrcd thnu'-and men; 
if, Indeed, it be true that the armies of Darius amounted 
to so many, and that the servants, and vaiioiis other persons 
employed to procure provisions, were not comprehended 
in this number. By receiving the onset with their usual 
steadine.s’s, tlie Frenvk ti'oops would throw any Indian army 
into constfernation ; or they might, as Alcaandir did, direct 
their chief effort to a particular part of the line ; and the 
success attendmgsuch a movementw ould fill the enemy with 
terror, and occasion an immediate and general dispei’sion, 

Aurcng-Zchc determined to derive every jiossible benefit 
from this unexpected and almost miraculous victory ; and, 

men lost heait in sympatliy with their leader, and began to think of 
flight. Ju 3 t at this time, as one of his attendants tins girding him 
with a quiver, a caimoii-hall caiiicJ off the man's tight hand .and he fell 
dead. The sight of tins si nick terror into the hearts of those around 
him ; some of them dispeised, and. olhcr-, tied from the fatal field. 
Darn, beholding the dispersion of his followers, ami the repuhe of his 
army, pii/ing life more than the hope of a crown, turned away and fled,’ 

' Loiii.s de Botubon, Piiiice of Conde, tnually known as ‘ Conde the 
Great,’ bom 1621, died in 16S1. 

■ Henri de la Tour cFAiiveigne, Vicomte de. Turenne, one of the 
great soldiers of France, was born in i6ii, and died in idyS- 
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to ensure the .attainmciit of the sole object of his desire, 
absolute dominion, resorted to every kind of unprincipled 
base intrigue. The jjerfidious CnUl-uUah-Iian soon appeared 
in liis presence, profl'ering his submission, and the services of 
whatever portion of the troop.s he might seduce from their 
first allegiance. The Prince thanked him, and loaded him 
with promises, but was eautioius not to receive him in his 
own name. He carried him at once to Morud-Bakchc, by 
whom the Irailoi- was hailed, as may easily be imagined, 
with every ]irofession of kindness. During this interview 
Aureng-Zehe addressed his brother as his acknowledged 
King and Sovereign, observing to CaHI-iilInh-Knn that it was 
Morad-lhthche alone who was qualified to wear the crown, 
and that the victory was gained only by the skilful conduct 
and irresistible valour of that Prince.^ 

Notwithstanding this semblance of fealty to his younger 
brother, Aiireng-Zche was actively employed day and night 
in writing to the Omniks, whom he brought over gradually 
to his party. Chah-/icsi-kan," his uncle, was unwearied in 
[iromoling the views of his nephew, and was indeed an 
invaluable coadjutor, being active, intelligent, and pos¬ 
sessed of e.xteiisive influence. He had the reputation of 
writing the most insinuating letter, and using the most 
persuasive eloquence, of any man in Hindoustan. It is 
known that owing to some real or imaginary affront he 
greatly disliked Dara, and therefore embraced this oppor¬ 
tunity of contributing to his dowiifiill. Aurcng-Zche con¬ 
cealed under the garb of disinterestedness and purity of 
intention his raging passion for sovereignty. Everything 
that was done, the negotiations entered into, and the pro- 

^ It is staled by IChifi Klidii that the howtl.ah which Murad Balrsh 
used during the battle was stuck as thick with arrows as a porcupine 
with quills, so that the grounil of it was not visible. Also that it was 
kept io the store-house in the fort of the capital (Delhi) as a curiosity, 
and as a memorial of the bravery of that descend.int of the house of 
Timur, remaining tlierc fill about 1713. 

- Shaista Khan (see p. 13) was a son of the wazir Asaf Kh.in, and 
brother of .Shah Jahan’s wife, Mamtaa Mah.ii. 
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mises maclCj all was in Morml-Bakrhes name: from him every 
command was to emanate, and he was to be i-tgavded as the 
future King. Aiireiig Zehe acted only as his lieutenant, a; 
his zealous and dutiful subject ; the turmoils of govermiienl 
were dl suited to the disposition of liis mind ; to live and 
die as a Fukiie was his firm and inllexible resolution! 

As for Dam, he was weighed down with dispomlciivy 
.and terror. He repaired with all diligence to Asra, but 
did not venture into Iris falher'b presence; for his last 
stern iiijunctiou,i ‘ Remember, Dam, if tliou art defeated, 
never return to me,’ still sounded in his ear. The good 
old m.an nevertheless sent a fuitlifnl eumich in secret tn 
condole with the unhappy Prince, to assure him of his 
unalterable affection, and of the grief into which he was. 
plunged by the late disaster. ‘But,’ added the King, 
‘there is .surely no reason for despair while an anny under 
Soliman Cliekoiili remains. For the present, I advise you 
to take the road to Deltli, where you will find a thcmsaml 
horses in the royal stables; and the governor of tlie fort 
lias my orders to furnish you with money and elephants. 
Yon .should not withdraw to a greater distance than 
prudence may demand ; I shall write frecpientlj', and wish 
you to he within easy reach of my letters. I still think I 
possess the means of bringing Aurciig-Zcbe into my power, 
and of inflicting due chastisement upon him.’ So utterly 
cast dowrr, so aksorbed i!j sorrow was Dam, that lie could 
frame no answer to this aft’ecting communication, or even 
transmit a formal acknowledgment of it to his father. He 
sent several messages to Begum-Saheb, and departed at 
midnight, with his wife, daughters, and his youngest .son 
Sepc-Chdtoiih,'^ accompanied, and this is almost incredible, 
by not more than three or four hundred persons. Let 


1 .See p. 46. 

- Daia Shifcoli was nianied, when in his tnentielh year, to the 
Princess Nadira, the daughter of his ancle, Sultan Parwez, by whom 
he had two sons, Salainian Shikoh and Sipibr Shikoh, who slrarod the 
iU-fottunes of their father, both dying in prison in the fort of Gwalior. 
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him pui'sue his rnc'lancholy way to Delilij while we con¬ 
sider the deep policy and consummate address which 
marked the conduct of Aurcng-Zehe at Agra. 

One of his first measures was to gain ovci'j or at least 
to sow the seeds of disiinionj among the victorious trdbpa 
commanded by Soliman-CMcouh, and thus destroy Dam’s 
last hope of retrieving his fortunes. Hej tlierefore, 
represented to the liaja Jesseingue and to Deld-kiin, the 
principal officers in that armyj the utter ruin of Dards 
affairs. The formidable force on which he founded such 
confident hopes of succes.s, observed Aurnig-Zcbe, after sus¬ 
taining a total overthrow, had come over to his standard. 
Dara was now a fugitive, unattended by a single regiment, 
and must soon fall into his hands; and, with respect to 
Cliah-JcJiaii, such was the state of his health, that no 
expectation could he entertained of his surviving many 
days. It was evident that they were cng.aged in a cause 
which w.as now desperate, and that a longer adherence to 
Dards fallen fortune would be extremely imprudent. He 
counselled them to consult their best interests by joining 
his army, and biingiug with them SoUman-Chehouh, whose 
person they might easily seize. 

Jesseingue hesitated for some time as to the line of con¬ 
duct he should pursue. He still feared Chali-Jelmn and 
Dam, and dreaded the consequence of laying h.ands 
on a Royal Personage; a violence not likely to e.scape 
punishment, sooner or later, though that punishment 
should be inflicted by Aurcttg-Zche himself. He was 
acquainted, too, with the high and undaunted spirit of 
Soliman-Chekouh, .and could have no doubt that the Prince 
would die ratlier th.au submit to tlie loss of liberty. 

At last this was what he determined upon. After 
h.aying taken counsel with Delil-kan his great friend, and 
having renewed oaths of fealty to each other, it was 
decided between them that Jesseingue should straightway 
repair to Soliman-Clielwulis tent, show him the overtures 
made by Aureng-Zehe, and disclose frankly the whole state 
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of his mind. ‘ I ought not to disguise from you,’ he told 
the Prince, She clanger of your situation: you can depend 
neither upon Delil-kun, or Daoiid-Ican^^ nor upon any part 
of the troops; and, by advancing to the relief of your 
father, you may involve yourself in irretrievable ruin. In 
this emergency you cannot do better tlnm seek refuge in 
the mountains of Screiiagucrr The linja of that cuuntrv 
will receive you kindly; bis territory is inaccessible, and 
he can be in no dread of Aureng-Zebe. While in this 
secure retreat, you may calmly observe the progress of 
events, and descend from your mountains when a favour¬ 
able occasion shall arise.’ ® 

The young Prince could not fail to underst,and from 
this discourse that he had lost all authority both with 
the liaja and the troop.s; and that he .should endanger 
the safety of his own person if he refused to relinquish 
the command : he yielded, therefore, to the sad necessity 
of the case, and proceeded toward the mountains. He 
was attended by a few affectionate friends, chiefly Manseb- 
dai's^ and Stiicds, and others who considered themselves 

^ Probably Daud Khan, Kuresbi, who became commandei of 5000 
in the reign of Alamgir. In the year 1670 he was appointed governor 
of Allahabad. 

® Srinagar, in wh.at is now the Garhwiil District of the North-West 
Provinces, a wild mountain country along the valley of the Alaknanda 
Eiver. Srinagar, the name of the iwindpal village in the district, was 
in Eeinier’.s time the capital of the Garhwal Eajas; it i.s now to a great 
extent deserted. Many writers and commentators have confounded 
this place with the Srinagar in Kashmir. The position of this 
(Gaihwal) Srinagar, is shown with considerable accuracy, titled 
Sermaglmr, on the map of the Mo^ol Empire in the first edition, 
Palis, 1670, of The History of the late Rebellion, etc., and titled Seren- 
aghtr monies, on the map in the early Dutch edition, Amsterdam, 
1672 (see the reproductions at pp. 238 and 454), and also in other 
editions. 

“ Sulaiman Shikoh was afterwards given up by the Eaja (called the 
Zaniindar of Srinagar in the 'Amal-i Salih of Muhammad Salih 
Kambd) in 1670 to the officers of Aurangzeb. See p. 105. 

* Mansabdars, commanders, officers, from mansab, Pers. 'a com¬ 
mand.’ 
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bound to follow him. The hulk of the army remained 
with the and Delil-Kan, wlio had the baseness to 

send a body of men to plunder the Prince’.s baggage. 
Among other boot}', they sei;5ed an elephant laden with 
Ruiipirx'^ of gold. Many of SoUmtm-Chekonh’s attendants, 
discouraged by this disgraceful outrage, deserted him, and 
the jjeasantry, after spoiling I hem, even assassinated many 
of the Prince's fullower.s. He made his way, however, to 
the niouutaiiis with his wife and family, and was received 
with the honours due to his rank ; the liaja of Sereungiicr'^ 
assuring him he should he in perfect security while in his 
territory, and that he would assist him with all his forces. 
We must now resume the thread of our narrative, as it 
relates to what took place at Jgra. 

Three or four days after the battle of ScmiongucrJ^ 
Aureng-Zehc and Murad-Bukchc presented themselves be¬ 
fore the gate of the city, in a garden, alioiit a league distant 
from the. fortress. They then despatched a mes.sage to 
Ckah-Jchan^ by an eunuch in the confidence of Avreug- 
Zehc, and possessing all liis address and deceit. This man 
saluted the aged Monarch in the name of his master, as¬ 
sured him of his niHliniinislied respect and affection, and 
expressed his deep sorrow for the events which had re¬ 
cently taken place, events attributable to the inordimtte 
ambition and sinister designs of Dura, He begged leave 
most sincerely to congratulale his august parent on tlie 
irajn-ovement which was manifesting itself in the stale of 
his health, and declared that he was come to Agra only 
to receive and execute his commands. 

Cfiah-Jelian affected to approve of liis son'.s conduct, and 
expressed himself satisfied 'with these expressions of alle¬ 
giance. He was, howevei-, too well acquainted with 
his hypocrisy and love of power, to place any confidence 

1 Gold mohiirs in fact, called ‘Gold Roupies,’ by many of the old 
travelleis. 

® Srinagar in Gaikwal. See p. 92. 

® Satnvigarb, nine miles cast of Agra. See p. 47. 
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ill his pi’otdsLiitioiib; ycl, i'lHead of actin;^ with (Icciisoii, 
showing himself to liib jieople, and assembling liis Omnihs, 
for which tliere was still limcj he chose rather to tiy- liis 
own .skill ill artifice and dissiimilatiou with Aumiii-Zrbp 
who .surpassed all men in both. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the fiilher fell into the snare which lie had 
spread for his son. He sent a trusty cmnicli to say how 
sensible he was not only of the improper behaviour of 
Dara, but also of his incajiaeity; to remind Aun’iig-Zdie 
of the peculiar tenderness he had ever borne him, and to 
request he would visit his affectionate father, that such 
arrangements might be concluded as the present distracted 
state of affaii-.s rendered necessary. The cautious Prince 
likewise mistrusted C'/uih-Jchan ; for he knew that Ikgum- 
Saheh quitted him neither night nor day; that lie was 
completely under her control; that slie had dictated the 
message, and that there were collected in tlie fortress 
several large and robust Tartar women, such as are em¬ 
ployed in the seraglio, for tlie purpose of filling upon 
him with arms in their hands, as soon as he entered the 
fortress;. Aureng-Zebe would not, therefore, venture with¬ 
in its wal],s; and though he repeatedly ti.xcd the clay for 
obeying liis father’s sumraon.s, he as often deferred it 
to the morrow. Meanwhile, he continued his secret 
maehinaiioiis, and sounded the opinions of the most power¬ 
ful Omrahs; until, having well dige.sted his plans, the 
public all at once found to their astonishment Lh.at his son, 
Sultan Mahmoud, had taken possession of the fortress. 
This enterprising young man, having posted a lunnber of 
men in the vicinity, entered the place on the plea of 
visiting the Mogoi with a message from Auraig-Zehe, and 
fell suddenly on the guards stationed at the gate; he was 
quickly followed by his men, who overcame the nnsuspect- 
ing garrison, and made themselves masters of the fortress, 
If ever man was astonished, that man was Chah-Jeluin 
when he perceived that he had fallen into the trap lie 
had prepared for others, that he himself was a prisoner, 
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and Aureng-Zcbe in possession of the fort. It is said that 
the unhappy Monarch sent at once a message to Sultan 
Mahmoud, promising, on his crown and the Koran, to nomi¬ 
nate him King, provided he served him fiiithfully in tliis 
conjuncture. ' Come to me,' added the Mogol, ‘ and lose 
not tills opportunity of delivering your grandfather from 
prison; an act which will obtain for you the blessing of 
heaven, and a glorious name that shall never die.’ 

If Sultan Mahmoud had possessed sufficient daring to 
close with these proposals, it appears extremely probable 
that he might have supplanted his father. Chah-Jehan s 
influence was still powerful, and if he had been permitted 
to leave the citadel, and to assume the personal command 
of the troops, I have reason to believe that they would 
have acknowledged his authority, and the leading Omrahs 
remained faithful to his government. Aureng-Zebc vrovlH 
not himself have been bold or savage enough to fight 
against liis own father in person, especially as he must 
liave thought that he would have been abandoned by 
every one, possibly by Morad-Bakche himself. 

It is the general opinion that Sultan Mahmoud com¬ 
mitted the same error upon this occasion as his grand¬ 
father had done after the battle of Samonguer and flight 
of Dara. And, as I am again led to the subject, it is 
fair I should observe that there are several politicians 
who contend that, considering all the circumstances 
of his situation, the aged Monarch, after the battle and 
the defeat of Dara, adopted the most prudent course 
ill remaining within the fortress, and endeavouring to 
overcome Aureng-Zebe by stratagem. It is the vulgar 
practice, these people say, to judge of the wisdom of 
every plan according to the event by which it is followed : 
the worst-digested schemes are frequently attended with 
success, and then they are applauded by all the world; 
and if, as there was reason to expect, the appearance of 
affection and goodivill toward Aure?ig-Zebe, assumed by 
Chah-Jeha7i, had enabled him to seize the person of that 
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Pniice, he noiild be extolled for sagacity and wisdom, as 
much as he is now contemned fs)r beinp, as i.s injnrioiisly 
saidj a mere dri^-cllcr, guided hy hi.s Ijp^um} a woman 
flliiwe passioii.s blinded her uiiderstandiiig, and whose 
vanity led her to believe that j/Hrcwg-J?cl;e woiildhiisten 
to visit her; in other words, that the bird would, of his 
owii accord, into the cage. But to return to iSuIlan 
Mahmoud.—It is inconceivable, according to the poli¬ 
ticians of this country, that he did not eagerly gra-,p at a 
sceptre which seemed to fall into Ids hands; e.=pecia!ly 
when, hy thus gratifying lus ambition, he would have 
gained a reputation for teudernes.s and generosity. By 
restoring his grandfather to freedom this young Prince 
might have become the sovereign arbiter of affairs; 
whereas he is now probably destined to terminate hLs 
existence in Gouakor.^ 

Few will believe that Sultan Mahmoud was restrained 
by a sense of dutj^ to his father from acceding to the 
wishes of Chnli-Jehan : it is more likely that be doubted 
the sincerity of the King’s promises, and felt all the 
clanger of dispuLing the crown with a man endued with 
the mental energy and imposing talents of Aumig-Zebe. 
Whatever were his motives, he disregarded the offers of 
the imliappy pri,soner, and even refused to enter his 
apartments, alleging that he was not authorised to visit 
him, hut had received positive orders not to return to hLs 
father without carrying away with him the keys of every 
gate ill the fort, in order that Aureng-Zche might come 
in perfect security for the purpose of kissing his Majesty's 
feet. For the space of nearly two days, Chcdi-Jeluin could 
not persuade himself to surrender the keys ; but observing 
that his people were gradually deserting him, especially 
the soldiers stationed at the little gate, and that he was 
no longer safe, he delivered the keys at length into the 
hands of Sultan Malmwitd, with an injunction to Aureng- 
Zche to come to him without fuf’ther delay, if he were wise, 
1 Th.jt is, his daughter. Begum Sahib. ® See p. S 3 , 
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as lie had secrets ot'tlie greatest mouieiit to disclose. As 
may be well .supposed Aurcng-Zehc was too wary a inatij 
and knew too much to commit such a glaring hlunderj 
and so far from olieying llie injunction, he immediately 
appointed his eunuch JAharkan governor of the fortress, 
by whoso orders Chah-Jclum, with Bcgiwi-Sahd) and the 
whole of the women, were closely confined. Many of the 
gates were also -w.-dled up, .and all intercourse between 
the Mogo! and lus friends was elTcctiially prevented. He 
was not even permitted to leave his apartment without 
the knowledge of the Governor. 

At this period Aurotg-Zchc wrote a letter to his father 
which, before he sealed it, was shown to everybody. I 
cannot better esplain my conduct,’ ob.served the Prince, 
‘than by stating that while you professed extraordinary 
partiality for me, and cxpre,sscd your displeasure at JDard.'s 
proceedings, I was informed, on indis 2 )utable authority, 
that you had sent him two elephants laden with golden 
roiipics. Thus is he furnished with means to collect nev; 
armies, and to prolong tliis disastrous war ; I, therefore, 
13 ut it to you plainly whether I am not driven by his 
pertinacity to resort to measures which appear harsh and 
unnatural ? Is he not, properly si^eaking, the cause of 
your imprisonment? and is it not owing to him that 1 
have so long been dcj)rived of the jileasure of throwing 
myself at your feet, and discharging the duties, and jiay- 
ing the alien lions, you have a right to demand from an 
affectionate son ? It only remains for me to beg that you 
will pardon what now seems strange in my conduct, and 
to recommend the exercise of patience under the tempo¬ 
rary loss of liberty; for he assured that, as soon as Dam 
shall be rendered inca}}able of disturbing our rejjose, I 
shall fly to the citadel, and with my own hands ojien the 
doors of your prison.' 

I have been told that Ckah-Jehan did, in fact, send the 
elephants, with the roupics of gold,i to Dam, on the very 
^ See p. 6o text, and footnote I 
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night of liib depni-tiire from S)th!>, ;md tiiat it v is 
Rtnichenam-Bcgimi vbo comniinucatf-cl tlu- inh.ri'iaiiftii fo 
Amoig-Zebc. That Frincebs aKo appriicd isnn of tijy 
presence of tlie Twr/ar women, hy vliom it w,.-, iiitriRi'd 
he sboiikl be assailed when he enlern! the ca ,flf. 1: it 
even said that Aurcng-Zvbc intercepted 2<imo iftlero « vit rou 
by Ids father to Dam. 

Many intelligent persons, however, deny tlie truth of 
these allegations, and contend that the letttr, tdiiis 
generally exhibited, was a mere invention to deceive the 
public, and to reconcile them l<» ilie outrageous nicaiurc', 
of which the Mogol’.t adherents liad so much right to 
complain. Be the truth what it may, it is certain that the 
close confinement of Chah Ji hiui seemed the signal for 
nearly the whole body of Oim-tihx to pay their court ti? 
Aiiieiig-Zc'lie and Morad-lJukchc. I can indeed scarcely 
repress iny indignation when I reflect that there sv.is not a 
single movement, nor even a voice heard, in belialf of the 
aged and injured Monarch; although the OmraJis, who 
bowed the knee to his oppres.sors, were indc'bted to him 
for their rank and riches, having been, according to tlie 
custom of this court, raised by ( 'hah-Jeliati from a state of 
the lowest indigence, and many of tiiem even redeemed 
from absolute slavery A few there were, sueh as Danech- 
mend-Kan and some othens, who espoused no {tarty; but, 
wdth this small exception, every Omrah declared in favour 
of Aureng-Zebe. 

It may, however, diminish oiir censure of this ungrateful 
conduct, if we call to mind that tlie Omraks of IlindouAmi 
cannot be pro{)rietors of laud, or enjoy an independent 
revenue, like the nobility of France and the other stales 
of Chrislcndoin. Their income, as I said before,' consists 
exclusively of pensions which the King grants or takes 
away according to his own will or pleasure. When depviv ed 
of this pension, tliey sink at once into utter inbignificance, 
and find it impossible even to borrow the smallest sum. 

' .Seep. j. 
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The comhined Pniu’e-.. h:i\inn thus tliiposccl of Chah- 
Jchaii, and i-pceivcd the liomaoe of tlie Omralu, set out in 
pursuit of IJa/rt. The ro^'al treasury supplied tlieir 
pecuniary wants, and Chnh-lic.st-Kan, i\\a unde of Jiireng- 
Zdie, was appointed governor oi Agra. 

When the day arrived for the departure of the annyj 
Mornd-Balchc .'i particular friends, and chief ainoiip; them 
the euuiidi C'hak-Aha.r, emphned e\ery argument to induce 
him to remain with his ov/u troops in the neighbourhood 
of ^Igra and Dchli. An excess of respect, and too smooth 
a tongue denoted, they said, a treacherous heart. They 
reiu'csented to him that being- King, and universally 
aeknow’ledged as such, even hj' Aurmg-Zvhe hiuKSelf, it w-a.s 
his wisest policy not to remove from the neighbourhood 
of Agm or Tiddl, but to let his brother go alone in pursuit 
of lAara. Had he been swayed by this prudent counsel, 
Aitrcng-Zehe would indeed hiive felt greatly embarrassed ; 
hut it made no impre->siou upon his mind, and he continued 
to repose unreserved coufKlence in his brother’s solemn 
pronuses, and in the oaths which they had mutually and 
repeatedly sw'orn on the Koran. The two brothers quitted 
Agra togetlier, and took the road to Br/i/i. 

When they halted at Mahiras^ four short journeys from 
Agra, the friends of Morad-Bakche, who hail seen and heard 
enough to e.xcite their suspicion, once more endeavoured 
to awaken Ids fear.s. They assured him that Aureng-Zebc 
entertained some evil design, and that some dreadful plot 
was certainly in progress. Of this, information had reached 
them from \-arious quarters : he must, therefore, absolutely 
abstain from visiting his brother, at least for that day. 
Indeed it was advisable, they added, to anticipate, without 
delay, the meditated blow; for which purpose the Prince 
need only excuse himself, on the plea of indisposition, from 
visiting Aureng-Zebe, who would tluus he induced to come to 
Momd-Bttkeke attended, as usual, with very few persons. 

* Mattara (Muttra), on the right hank of the Jumna, about 30 miles 
above Agra. 
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But neither arffninunl nor enfreah. rou!!] rcuw.r !h." 
spell by ivhicli he appeared bmind. 'I'lie IV.iini d .'iid 
fahoiiie adulation oi' Aiireiig/lefu: had iiiJei d (iiehasiUci 
the unhappy Prince ; .-iikIj notwitlistaiuliiii; the btronuous 
efforts of his friends, lie accfpte<l an imitation froin lie 
liiother for supper. The latter expected hinr. and had 
concerted hibmcasure-> -.vith Miri’uiii and three oi four othi; r 
of Iiis minions. ’Momd-BaLrhr wa-, s^reeted with i \ en more 
extern.al courtesy and respeci than had been iMial since 
Aurens-Z(‘hc had marked him for his \i(Lim; tear.s of joy 
seemed to How, and his brother wiped, with a §enl!e hand, 
the perspiration aiul dust frinii (he face of the devoteil and 
credulous Prince. During supper^ the utmost good- 
humour and conviviality apparently prevailed; tiie coU' 
versation was enlivening and incessant, amt at the end <it' 
the repast, a large quantity of the delicious wines of 
CMra'j iuid Cahotil was introduced. Aurenu-Zdn- then rn'-e 
softly, and with a countenance that heamed with affection 
and delight, .saiil, ‘I need not inform yimr .Majesty of the 
.serious turn of niy mind, and that, as a Mnhomtan, I fed 
scruples wliich do not permit me to indulge in the ])!casai'ts 
of the table ; but though I deem it niy duty to retire, ycl 
I leave you in excellent company. AlirJian and iny other 
friends will enlerlain your Majesty,’ An e.xtravagant 
fondness for wine was among Morad-Bakchu's foibles, and 
upon the jjrescnt occasion, finding it peculiarly good, ho 
drank to such excess that he became intoxicated, and fell 
into a deep sleep. This was precisely the effect which 
Attrcng-Zehe intended the wine should produce. His 
servants were ordered to withdraw that their master 
might not be disturbed; and Mirhin took away both Ids 
sword and dagger, ^ It was not long before Atti-eng-Zehe 

' In the original, ‘ sun salne et siiu jeindet ou pnigaarrl. ’ A Jamdliat 
( ? from the .Sanscrit 3'fl/«3-rfA2ra = ‘(lc.atIi-briiiger') was a shoU, 
broad dagger -wUh the ‘grip’ at right ang!« to (he tihde, between 
side guards for the hand. Some had two points (dd-Zilhaim— ‘ two 
scratcher,’ from Ukhna, to write or scratch), others were triple-pointed 
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camo to rouse him from Iiis sleep. He entered the 
room, and pushing tlie Prince rudely with his feet, 
until he opened his eyes, uttered this short and in.solent 
reprimiiiirl, ' Oh, sliame and infamy ! Thou a King and 
yet possessing so little discretion ? What will the world 
now say of thee, :md even of me ? Let this wretched 
and drunken man be bound hand and foot, and removed 
there within, to sleep away his shame.’ The comniand 
was no .sooner given than e-veciited j five or si.x soldiers 
rushed upon 'Morad-Bahehe, and in spite of his erics and 
resistance, fetters and handcuffs were applied, and he was 
carried away. This violence could not be perpetrated 
without the knowledge of his immediate attendants ; they 
wished to sound an alarm, and attempted to breali into 
tlie apartment; but they were silenced and overawed hy 
Allnh-Couhi, tlie chief olHcer in Morad-BiiJcclie'd artillery, 
wlio had long been enrrujited by the gold ui' Aureng-Zche. 
Some agitation .soon began, however, to manifest itself 
among' tlie troops ; ami to prevent the consequences of any 
.sudden movement, emissaries were busily employed during 

= ‘ tliree scratcher’). .Shaikh Abul Fazl, the Emperor 
Akbar's minister and friend, tells ns that ‘All weapons 

fur the u.se of His SI.aje.ay have names, anil a pioper rank is assigned 
to them. Thus there arc thirty swords, one of which is daily sent to 
Ilis Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is returned, and 
handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it till its 
turn comes again. ... Of jdmcihais znA . . . there are forty of each. 
Their turn recurs every week,’ vo), i. p. 109, Professor lilochmann’s 
Translation, Calcutta, 1S73, For a great deal of invaluable informa¬ 
tion reg-aiding Eastern swords and daggers, see An lUnstyatodHand¬ 
book of Indian arms. . . By the Hon. Wilbrakam Egtrion, M.A., 
M. P. FnbUshed by order 0/the Secretary of State for India in Cotmcil, 
London. William H. Allen & Co., i88o. 

Catruii, quoting Afanonchi, states tlrat the sabre and ilagger were 
taken away by Auvatigzcb’s grandson, Azam, son of Prince Muhammad, 
a boy of six ycaics of age ; ‘ Oranigzcb as if he intended his brother 
only a piece of pleasantry, while sleeping, promised his grandson a 
jewel if he could take away from the prince his sabre and hi.s poignard 
without awaking him. The child acquitted himself very dexterously of 
fhe office, and conveyed the arms of Moradbax into the adjoining tent. ’ 
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iiie )]i”ht 111 re))i'eseiitiii_j:* llit orcurieiK-t, in liiini^-Zpht'<, 
tent, as perfectly trifling and mnmpoilant : tln.v nerc 
prebeiil (they pretended), and Moiad-BuU'hv h.n.in:; dniiiL 
to excess, had lost Ins self-possession, and uiade use of 
very intemperate laiioiiagc. There nas no one upon 
whoin he had not cast iiijiiiinns leHeetioiH, and lie had 
even loaded Ainriig-Zchc himself with the foultst rdmse. 
In short, he had grown so quarrelsome and niieoveniiihle, 
that it became necessary to confine him apart: but in 
the inoniing, when le- 
covered from his night’s 
debauch, he would be 
again set at liberty. In 
the mean time, large 
brilitss and larger pro¬ 
mises were given to all 
the superior officers; 
the pay of the whole 
aimy was immediately 
augineuted; and, as 
there were few who 
had not long foreseen 
the downfall of Moiad- 
Bnlche, it is not surpius¬ 
ing that when the day 
dawned scarcely a trace 
of the late partial coin- 
motion existed. Auicng- 
Zfbe felt that he might 
venture to shut liis brother np in a covered mhcmf} a kind 
of closed litter in which women are carried on elephants; 
and in this manner the Prince was conveyed to Dehli, and 
incarcerated in the ancient citadel of Helim-guer,^ which 
is situated in the middle of the river. 

^ For amd/i, a. Peisian word mcamng a covereii-in hQwd.?h, or liUer. 

’ .Salim-gliar, built by the Emperor Salim Sliah Siir, in the year 
1346, and now in ruins. 
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The anny subiuiUed lo this new tirdcr of Lliiiigs, with 
the exception of tlic euniieh C/lafi-.llia.t, who occasioned 
iniicli li'ouhled Aurcng-Zchc received tlie troops lately 
under the command of Mimid-lJiifi-c/tc into his service; 
and miiincd the pnrsiiil of Hiovg who was advancing with 
the utmost expedition on Lahor, wdth the intention of 
fortifying himself in that eUy^ arid rendering it the ren¬ 
dezvous for his friends and adherents. But he was pressed 
so closely hy liis eager enemy, tliat he found it iinpos.sil)le 
to fortify that position : he, tiierefoi-e, continued his retreat 
on the road to Maultnn; hiit here again the vigour of his 
brother’s movements disappointed any expectation he 
might have formed of mnintaiiiing that post. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the ardour and activity of Aiircng- 
ZcIjo. Notwithstanding tlie great heat of the weather, 
his army marched day and night; and, with a view of 
encouraging the troojis, he was often two or three leagues 
in advance, nearly unatteiuled. Nor did he fare better 
tlian tile private men : his meal consisted of dry bread 
and impure water, and his Led was the bare ground. 

Dara is blamed by the statesmen of this country for 
not having taken the route to the kingdom of daboiil 
wlien he atuindoned Lalior. He was strongly advised to 
adopt that course, and his reasons for refusing such sage 
counsel must always be enigmatical. The governor of 
Caboul was JSIuhabet-kaii, one of the most ancient and 
powerful Omrahs of Ilimlumlan, wdio had never been on 
friendly terms with Atireiig-Zcbe; and there w'ere assembled 
in that kingdom above ten thousand troops destined to 
act again.st the .dagrw*’,-the PemViHi-, and the Usbu's. Dam 
wa.s amply supjilied with money, and there can be little 
doubt that the military force of that country and Mohabet- 
han himself would willingly have espoused his cause. It 
should also be observed that in Caboul, Cam would have 

^ Catmu says that he was deported along witli Miiidd hakhsh, 

® Afghans, called by the old travellers, Aitgancs, and sometimes 
Agwans. 
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been on tile borders of IW,wi and l\!icr, froin vdiicb 
eoiinlrb s lie niin'ht have derived considerable sii|)pori. 
Fie ouj^'lit indeed lo have recollected how Houinfn/di) was 
restored to his kingdom by the power of the Fn'ik'ii’;, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Zuhtr-Luu^ king of 
the PohoM, by whom he had been expelled. But it was 
generally the fate of the imhappy Dam to undervahic the 
opinions of the wisest counsellors; and upon this occaMon, 
in-stead of throwing himself into Cahnid, lie jiroceedcd 
towards Scinulyp and sought refuge in tlic fortress of Tala- 
halar, that strong' and celebrated plac ■ situated in the 
middle of the rivmr Indus. 

When jturcng-Zchc knew the point on which Dam was 
directing his retreat, he felt it quite iiniiccessary to con- 
tiiuie the jmr.suit. Having ascertained that Culm! was 
not within the plan of his brother’s operations, his mind 
was relieved from any serious apprehension ; and sending 
only seven or eight thousand men under the command of 
Mir-haba, his foster-brother^ to watch the movements of 
Dam, he retraced hi.s steps towards Jgm with tlie same 
e.xpeclition he had used in the piir.suil of hi.s brother. His 
luindj indeed, was liarassecl by feaivs of what might liappen 
in the capital during ids absence: some of the powerful 
Bajas, such as Jessciiigue or Jcs.somseingiie, would, perhaps, 
he thought,releasefrom ]}vi‘imi;SoIman-C/u'/iouk, 
and the Baja of Sereiurgiier, might descend as a torrent 
from their mountaiii.s ; or, finally, SnlUiu Sujah would 

’ Sher IvhAn Siir, the son of the governor of Jaiinpur, for some time 
in the service of JIuIiainmad Loh.wil, Icing of Behar. He defeated the 
Emperor Hnmayrin in 1539 at Cbaimsiin Behar, and in 154031 Kanattj, 
and pursued him until lie was driven beyond the Indus. Sher Khan then 
becairie the sovereign of Delhi, ascended the throne in 154^5 under the 
title of Sher Shah; and died in 1545. After an exile of fifteen years 
Ilumayun returned to India, and became a second lime Emperor of 
Ilindostan. 

^ Sind (.Sciiide). The foitress is at Bukfcuron an i-land in tlic Indus 
between Sukkur and liohri. Owing to its position it was a stiongboid 
of great importance. 
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now probably venture to approaoli A slight in¬ 

cident now occurred, which, as it was oocasionccl by it, 
may serve to give an idea of Anrung-Zchc s jjrecipitatc 
mode of acting. 

While on hi.s return from Moidtan to Lalior, and when 
inareliing with his accustomed rapidity, he was astonished 
to sec the Raja Jcsschigiic at the head of four or five 
thniisand well-appointed Ragipous, advancing towards 
him. Ai/rciig-Zebe had, as u.siial, preceded his army; and 
being aware of the Raju’x strong attachment to Chah- 
Jehan, it may easily be imagined that he considered his 
situation one of extreme peril. It was natural for him 
to conclude that Jesscinguc would seize upon so hajrpy 
nn occasion and by a coup d’elal at once rescue his 
venerated sovereign from tlie iniquitous thraldom under 
which he groaned, and inflict condign punishment upon 
the unfeeling son from whom he had experienced so 
umch unprovoked outrage and cruelty. It is, indeed, con¬ 
jectured tliat the Raja undertook this expedition with 
no other design than the cajiture of Aureug-Zche, and 
there appears ground for the oj)inion from the fact of his 
having been met on the road leading from Laknr to 
Muullan, when the information just before received by the 
Prince left no doubt upon his mind that the Rtija was still 
at Diddi; with such astonishing speed had he conducted 
this long inarch 1 But the self-possession of Aurcng-Zehe 
and his decision of character carried him .safely through 
the impending danger. He betrayed no symptom of 
agitation or alarm, but assuming a countenance expressiv^e 
of pleasure at the sight of the Rnju, rode directly toward 
him, making signs with his hand for him to hasten his 
pace, and calling out, ‘ Salamct bached Raja-gi! SaUimel 
hacked Baha-^!‘ Thus hailing him as ‘My Lord Raja I 
My Lord Father!’ When the Raja approached, he 
said : I cannot describe how impatiently I have waited 
to see you. The war is at an end : Bara is ruined 
and wanders alone. I have sent Mir-Rabu after the 
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fugitive ; he cannot possibly escape.’ He then took off 
his pe.'U'l neckJacCj and, as an act of tlie utmost courtesy 
and condescension, placed it round the neck of the 
‘ My army is fatigued, I am anxiou.s you should 
immediately proceed to Lahor, for I am apprehensive of 
some movement there. I appoint you Governor of the 
city, and commit all thing.s to your hands. I shall soon 
join you ; but before we part, I cannot avoid returning 
my thanks for your manner of disposing of Solhium-Chekouh. 
V\'here have you left Dehl-kan ? I shall know how to 
punish him. Hasten to Lahor. SalaineL Bached, Farewell!’ 

Bara, when arrived at Tala-balmr, nominated an eunuch 
distinguished for his intelligence and resolution, Governor 
of the fortress, and formed an excellent garrison of Patans, 
and Sayeds, and as gunners, a number of Poriiiguesc, English, 
French, and Germans. These European.s were employed 
in the artilleiy, and had been induced by his magnificent 
promises to enter into the Prince’s .service. In the event 
of his ascending the throne, it was intended to promote 
them to the rank of Omrah.'t, even although they were 
Franks. Depositing his treasure in the fortre.ss, for he still 
possessed a large quantity of gold and silver, Bara pursued 
his march without delay along the banks of the hidm 
towards Scirndy, at the bead of but two or three thousand 
men ; and traversing with incredible speed the territorie.'i of 
the Raja KatcJie ^ soon reached the province of Gusarate, and 
presented himself before the gates of Anted-Abad. The 
Governor of the city was Ckak-Navaze-kan,^ the father-in- 
law of Anreng-Zebc, descended from the ancient Princes of 
Machate^ \Mascale'], a man of no military reputation, but 

^ Or as he is now called, the Rao of Cutch (Kachh). 

- Shahnawaz Khan was father-in-law to Miiiad Bakbsh also, and his 
daughter was in Ahmadabad when Data, came there. It was through 
her entreaties th.at Shahnawaz Khan was induced to espouse the cause 
of Darn. 

® Muscat (Maskat), the chief town of Oman in Arabia. This is 
interesting as it serves to support the staleinent in the Ma-aslru-l 
Umard of ’Abdu-r Razzak al Husainf, that Shahnawaz Khan was a 
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aceompllslu'd, polite, and addieled to pleasui'c. The city 
of Amvd-Ahud^ contained a sti-ono j^amson, and was in 
a condition to oppose a vigorous resistance; but wliethcr 
from failure of coinvi'fe in tlie jrovenior, or from liis liaving' 
been taken by surprise, the gales were opened to Darn 
and he was received i)j’ f'/uili-Kiu'dzi’ with every mark of 
honour. It .seems indeed that this man rias so assiduous 
ill paying court to Dairi, tJiat he succeeded in impressing 
liis mind with an opinion of his devoLeihiess and esteem; 
and although warned of his treacherous character, the 
deluded Priuee had the imprudence to confide in the 
governor’s professions, eounnmiicating to him the whole 
of his plan,s, and showing him tlie letters from the Raja 
Jn.wmseingite, and several other faithful adherents, who 
were making preparation.s to join liirn with all the forces 
they could muster. 

Aureng-Zebe was equallj surprised and perplexed when 
he lieard that Dara was master of Amcd-Abad. He 
knew tliiil his pecuniary resources were still considerable, 
and he could entertain no doubt that not only his 
brother’s friends, but maleoiitents from all parts, would 
flock around In’s standard. He was not insensible of the 
importance of following Dam in person and dislodging 
him from so advantageous a )iosition : but at the same 
time he saw the danger of withdrawing so far from Agin 
and Ckah-Jekan, and of marching his army into provinces 

son of Miwa Kint.-im Kantlaiiari, a great-giandson of Sluili Ismail, 
king of I’eisia. It is uoimlly slated that he was the son of the wazir 
Asaph Kh.in, the Prime Minister of the Empeior Jahangir. For an 
.account of ‘the ancient Piinces of Mascate’ of Beinicr's n.irmtive, 
.see the late Kev. George Percy Badger’s /lisioiy of the Im&ms and 
Seyyids of'Om&n. Translated from the original A tabic. London. 
Hakluyt Society, 1S71, 

^ Situated about 50 miles north of the head of the Gulf of Cambay 
and 310 miles fioro Bombay, on the banks of the .Sabairaatai river, 
founded, in 1413, by Ahmad Shah on the site ol an .mcient Hindoo 
■jity, and one of the most splendid towns of India during the rdth and 
17th centuries. 
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•wii'ch coiii2)i‘elieiul(.:d the U-rrilonc^ of 
sniigiw, and other powerful Itajas. His alt; iitiuii id-o 
distracted by tlie rapid advance of Siillaii Siijitl' - tiicn ik ar 
jfc’foicav--with a powerful army, and liy the preparations 
which he understood were beinj^ made by Solimai<-Chi \o:!h 
in coiijmiction with the Raja of Sumiaguer to take an 
active part in the xvar. He was placed in a critical and 
intricate situation; but bis best course, he thout>lit, w,ms 
to leave Drim for the present avitb Chnh-\cnci:t'-La)i, and 
to inarch toward Snllan Sujait, who had already crossed 
the Gaa^^fty at F.luhns. 

Sultan Suja/i encamped at a small village called KadJtWf', 
a situation which on account of a large lulah, or resen uir of 
water, was judiciously chosen.' There he determined to 
await the attack of Aureng-Zcht'. who, on bringing up liis 
army, took up a position on the banks of a small river, 
distant about a league and a half. Between the two 
armies was a spacious plain well adapted for them to 
engage. Aureiig-Zfhe felt impatient to (iiiish the contest, 
and on the day after his arrival, leaving his baggage 
on the other side of the river, proceedcil to the attack. 
The Emiy-Jemla, erstwhile prisoner in the Dccan, joined 
liim on the morning of the action with the forces he 
could collect; the flight of the unhappy Dam having 
released his wife and children from captivity, and his own 
imprisonment being no longer necessary' to the promo¬ 
tion of Aureng-Zchc s designs. The battle was warmly 
contested, and the efforts of the assailants were almost 
incredible; hut Sultan Sujah maintained his ground, re¬ 
pulsing every assault with great slaughter, and increashig 
Anreng-Zebe’i- embarrassment by steadily adhering to his 

' ‘ Shajii’s army rested by the tank of Khajwa or Kachhwa ’— Amul' 
i Silih. Now called Khajuha,aboul30miIes to the west of Fatebpur- 
Ilaswa in the Fatelipur District, between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
The battle was fought on tlie Sth .January 1659. Tut&b is another 
form of the word taUm, meaning an artificial pond, or tank as usually 
translated. 
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plan of not inlv.incing into the plain. To defend the 
aclvantiio'eous and well-fortified position lie iiad selected 
was for tlie present his sole object, forc.secing that the 
heat of the weather would very soon compel his enemy to 
retreat to the river, and that it would then be the time to 
fall wdth effect upon his rear-guard. r/if7'rHg-.2ef)c was very 
sensible of the reason.s which actuated his brotliei-j and 
became the more intent on pressing forward. lint a new 
and unexpected source of uneasiness now presented itself. 

He was informed that the Faja Jcufomscingue, who had, 
with apparent sinceritj’, entered into terms of amity, had 
fallen suddenly upon the rear-guard, routed and put it to 
flight, and that he was now employed in ijillaging the 
baggage and Ireasure. The new'S soon spread; and as is 
common in Asiatic armies, the fears of the soldiei'S multi¬ 
plied the danger. Bat Aureng-Zehe did not lose his 
presence of mind, and being aw'are that retreat would be 
ruinous to his hopes, he detenniueil, as at the battle with 
Dam, not to recede, but await with firmness the jiro- 
gress of events. The disorder spread more and more 
iiinong the troops, and Sultan Snjah availing himself of so 
iinloolied-for an opportunity, commenced a furious attack. 
An arrow killed the man who guided Aurcng-Zchc s 
elephant; the animal became unmanageable, and the 
danger growing more appalling, he was about to dis¬ 
mount, when Emir-Jcmla, who was near him, and whose 
conduct the wdiole of this day excited the admiration of 
every beholder, ejaculated with a loud voice, Decanhoii! 
Decanhou! (where is the Decan and prevented him 
from accomplishing his fatal purpose. Aureng-Zehc was 

^ This war-cry was probably used homeisliat tauntingly in the sense 
of ‘ Where are ye now, O men of the Deccan ? ’ .See p. 50, footnote®. 
This and the war-cries given at p. 50, may be taken as similar to the 
‘Doim the Gallow-gatc, my lads ’ of Sir John Moore, to encourage a 
regiment in the Peninsula which had a number of Glasgow men in its 
ranks; or to the slogan, ‘It’s a far cry to Loch Awe,’ and that of the 
clan Grant, ‘ Stand fast, Craigellachie,’ so nobly maintained of late by 
one of the clan at Thobal. 
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now to all appearance reduced to the last e’dreriiitv: !jj-s 
situation seemed irremediablej and he was every moment 
expecting- to fall into the enemy's hands. Yet such is tiie 
caprice of fortune, that he was in a few minutes cimsised 
with victory ; and Sultan Sujah was oljliged, like Dam at 
the battle of SamoHuuer, to % for his life. 

Sultan Sujah owed bis discomfiture to the same trifling 
circumstance as occasioned the defeat f)f his eldest brother, 
—that of descending from his elephant for the .sake of 
j more expeditiously following the retreating foe : but it may 
be doubted whether the man by whose advice lie acted 
was influenced by^ an honest or a jicrlidious intention. 
Allah-verdi-kan} one of bis principal olllccrs, earnestly 
entreated him to mount a iiorsCj and it is remarL-ablc that 
he made use of an artifice very similar to that of Calil-itllah- 
kan at the battle of Samonguer. He ran towards Snlhin 
Sujah, and, when yet some way olf, saluted him (as did 
Calil-ullah-kan), and thc-Uj joining his hands in the manner 
of fervent entre<aty, he said; ■ Why, my Prince., incur 
unnecessary risk on this exalted elephant? do you not 
sec that the enemy is in complete disorder, and that it 
were an unpardonable fault not to pursue him with 
alacrity ? Mount your horse, aud you are King of the 
Indies.’ As in the case of Darn, the sudden disappearance 
of the Prince from the view of the whole army induced a 
general idea that he was either killed or betrayed; the 
troops fell into disorder, and dispersed, without the 
possibility of restoring their ranks.^ 

Aliwatdl Khan, Governor of Patna, who espoused the cause of 
Sultan Shujah, whom he followed to Bengal, where he v as killed iti 
July 1659. 

^ See pp. 5 .y, 54. Father Joseph Ticffenthaler, in the article on 
‘Cadjoua' (Wi\a.]xit\i.Y\n\\\?,DesniptwnofIIim{iismi, Berlin, ed. lyob 
p. 234, says that Prince Siijah’s elephant fell into a pit (which in.ay have 
been a dry well, not uncommon in those parts at the present day) and 
that then the Prince fled. Tieffenthaler also states that a fine .serai 
caravanserai ’) at ‘ Cadjoua ’ was the one built by Aurangzeb to cow* 
memorate his victory. This fort-like serai, a walled garden (called 
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Jeisn?n!,cin^uc, ptM-eeivinf( the tiini that the 

actio)) had tako)^ contoitcd l)imself will) secnrhig the 
fruits of his plurder, and without loss of time retimied to 
Agra, i]itending to coutinue his retreat thence to his own 
domi)iious. The rumour had already reached the capital 
that Auimg-Zdie had lost the battle ; that he and Eviir- 
Jenila were t:iheii prisoners, and that SuUan Sujali was 
advancing at the head of his victorious army. Chah-hcsl- 
lun, Governor of the city, and the uncle of Aunng-Zehe, 
so fully believed tlie report, that when lie saw Jessoimeingue, 
of whose treason he had been apprised, approach the gate 
of the city, he grasped, in his despair, a cup of poison. He 
■was pi-evented, however, from swallowing it by the promp¬ 
titude of hi.s women, who tlirew themselves upon him, and 
dashed the cup to the ground. Two days elapsed before 
the inhabitants of Agra were undeceived; and it is not 
doubted that the Baja would have succeeded in releasing 
Ckah-Jchan from confinement had he acted with vigour 
ami decision;—had he thi-ealened with boldness, and 
promised with libei'ality : but as be was acquainted with 
the actual state of affaii-s, he would neither venture to pro¬ 
long his .stay in the capital, nor to nndei’take any daring 
enterprise; he merely marched througli the town, and 
proceeded homeward, agreeably to his oi-igiiial intention. 

Aureng-Zebe was full of inquietude as to the pi'obable 
proceedings of Jes-wmseiagtie, and expected to hear of a 
revolution at Agra. He, therefore, scarcely followed Sullan 
Sujah ill his retreat, but directed his rajiid steps to the 
capital ivilh the whole of his army. He soon learnt, how¬ 
ever, that the troops whom he had just encountered, and 
who suffered little or no diminution of numbers in the 

the Badshahi BAgh, or Roy.il Gaiden), and a I'nasonry tank with an 
area of foiuteeii acres, still remain as a memorial of imperial magni¬ 
ficence. The serai lias as many as 130 sets of vaulted rooms, three of 
which have been thrown into one to serve as a school. The siiiiaie in 
the centre of the serai has an area of ten acres, and 223 acres in all are 
covered by these memorial works. 
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late action, v»ei'e daily receiving coii‘'idei\iblc acci-‘■iuii of 
strength from llie (Ufferent Raja\ whoit torrilories ivue 
siliuited on both sides of the Ganges, anfi wlio were in¬ 
duced to give their assistance on the streiinih of the 
reputation Siilldii Siijtik had for Vvealth and hlierality. 
He found also that his broiher \v.i-, f-,tablHhhig Imo^elf 
ill ElahiiS, that iiujiorLaiiL and celebrated passage of the 
Gange.s. and justly considered the key of lknnuh>. 

Under these ciroiimstaiicesj it occinud to Juinpj-Zthf 
that he h.id two persons near him veiy capable of 
rendering him assistance—his eldest son, and Emir-Jeinhi; 
but he knew that those who have rendered essential 
service to their Prince often become inflated with the 
idea that no recoiiipeiice is too great for them. He 
already perceived that Sullwi Mahmoud betrayed im¬ 
patience of paternal control, and was continually pre¬ 
suming on the skill and prowess he had displayed in the 
capture of tlie citadel of Agra, whereby all tlie plans at 
Chah-Jehan had been baffled. In regard to tlie Emir, the 
Prince fully appreciated his transcendent talents. Ins 
conduct, and his courage; but these very e.'icellcticies 
filled him with apprehension and distrust; for the Emir's 
great riches, and the rejmtation he possessed of being the 
prime mover in all afl’aira of importance, and the inosl 
acute statesman in India, left no doubt on the. mind of 
Aureng-Zehc that the expectations of this extraordinary 
man were as high as tliose of Sullait Mahmoml. 

These considerations would have disconcerted an 
ordinary mind; but Anreng-Zehe knew how to remove 
these two personages to a distance from the court with 
so much addre.ss that neither the one nor the other felt 
any cause of comjilaint. He sent them at the head of a 
powerful army against Sullan Hujuli, giving the F.ndr to 
imderstand not only that the valuable government of 
Bengale was intended for him during life, hut that he 
should be succeeded therein by his son. He added that 
this was but one mark of the sense he entertained of his 
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great sei-viris: wfieii lu‘ had defeated Snjah lie should be 
ereated Mir-id-ommh ; the first and inosl 

Iiotusumlile title in Hiniln’isttu/, signifying Prince of the 
OsDraki. 

To S'ldiin Mditmoi'tl lie aiidressed only these few words , 
■ HeKuniher that you are the eldest of rny ohildren, and 
that }ou are goino to fight your ouii battles. You have 
done Kiiieli; ami yet, pi-oiit-i-jy .speaking,, you cannot be 
said to li-i.e done anylhirig until the projects of Sultan 
Siijuii lie dtrftafed. and you become master of his person : 
he is iliii must formidable of our adversaries.’ 

.'lumi^^-Zi'he then jiresented both the Emir and Sidlati 
Mtdimnud with the cnsloiuary .snajihcii,' or rich ve.sts, a 
few horses and elephants, superbly caparisoned, and con¬ 
trived to retain at court his son's wife (the King of 
fiofbnidft’f. diiiigutei) inid Emir-Jonki a only son Mahmel 
Eiinr-lwi •, thf* foimer, because the presence of so dis- 
tinguidied a woman miLdit euiharrass the operations of 
the ariiiy ; the hitter, l)ecau-.c he was partial to the youth, 
and wished to giiperintencl hi-> eiUicalion: but he viewed 
tht'in doubtless in tlie light of ho.slages for the fidelity 
of the two cimnviandcrs. 

Sultan Sujah was continually in dread that the Rajas of 
I^jl’vr Bcniiide, who Imd reason to complain of his ex¬ 
actions, would be excited to insniTection against his 
authority. He was, therefore, no sooner apprised of these 
arrangements than lie lirokc up his camp at Elabas, and 
marclied to Ueiiiiivs and Fal/m, and afterwards to Moguiere,^ 
a suiall town on the Gtinges, commonly called the Key of 
the Kingdom of Brngidr, forming a .species of strait be¬ 
tween the mountain^ and a forest which is contiguous to 
the, town. He made this movement from an apprehension 
that it was meant to cut off his retreat, and that Emir~ 

I Sar-o-pa, from the Persian meaning fiom liead to foot, caf-^-Jfie, 
a complete suit, or robe of honour. 

s Itonghyr, the fort riescribeil by Beinier, now contains the public 
offices, and the residences of the Europeans. 
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Jemla Hoiild ttoss tlie river (-stli.-r .ditm nr !i‘'!(n\ 
InteTiiliiie lo make a ilaml at Mo^-'nrii . li« isp tnrti- 

ficaiiims. anil cut a ileej) treneh (wbich I sav, -aniii ywr'- 
.'itter^vardhyi eevieinlins; fn)!ii the tov.n 'uid th' riu'r 1 .i Tie 
ntmiiitaiiis. in siionn pusilion lie sf salved to vait 

the. approach ul’ iii^ encun. .'ind di-jaile the p of the 

(iaii^r-;. lie was, howcuT, preath morlillei! when in¬ 
formed that llie troojis wiiicli were ilov. !v dfsct-iidine the 
banks of the river wer*' desiirned inercly for a feint ; tinit 
E)i!ir-Jem!a wix-, not vvitli tiieni: hnt tlni having: f^aiiifd 
over the liajai: whose territories lay among the nionufaitis, 
on the right of tlie river, he and Siillait Mahnotid were 
marching with the utmost sjiced across those mountaui.s 
toward Rage-MduiUe" aecoinpanied by the flower <'f the 
army, evidently viith the object of shutting him out from 
Bnigale. He was constrained, therefore, to abandon all 
the fortifications eroded with so much care : yet notwith¬ 
standing that his march was uiueh lengthened by the, 
necessity of following the various bends of the (Tmign, 
still he arrived at Uagc-Mriiallc some days before the 
Emir. Time was afforded him to throw nj) entrench¬ 
ments; because, when the combined commanders per¬ 
ceived that Sidliin S»jah could not be prevented from 
occupying Rdge'-Meiialle, they inclined on the left toward 
the Gauges, through almost impracticable paths, for the 
purpo,se of receiving the troops, heavy artillery' and 
baggage, which were coming down the river. When this 
object was accomplished, they proceeded to the, attack of 
SuUan Rujah, who defended his position during five or six 
days with considerable success; but perceiving that the 
ceaseless fire of the Emirs artillery'mined his fortifications, 
which consisted only of made earth, sand, and fiiseincs, 

^ On the 31st December 1665, when travelling with Tavernier. 
—Travels, vol. i. p. 124, 

" Rajniahal, Akhar’s capital of Bengal, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, The Muhammadan city is now in ruins, ei. tending for about 
four miles to the west of the modern city. 

F 
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ajiil ill A tlif' -ijnii'm-h!!!'' vains uvuiUl ii-mlev iiis position 
Aiti If--, itiKhlf, i'l-'..itliilro,-, iiiujcr favour of the night, 
is ,r. !og-!>! liiiul ivirii l-,\o hirii'i b pieces of orclmuicc. The. 
h,ir of aim--amhn-rade (l(‘l<.nvd Ihe enemy from pursuing- 
hisn iLai. iH<,hii. !Ui<S hefnre hmak of day the rain desoeiuled 
'-Dioh'oth, sh-il no ul<aeouli! he entertained of quitting 
Happily for SiRUi/i Sujnh, the shower that 
feii "I oiip irluiiely. Was the connuenceuient of those 
iu'-f'-aut and lira’, y rains v. ith wliich the country is 
visited in the munlli-. of Jiihi, Au^ruil, Septemher, and 
(kiohcf. 'i hey render the roads so difficult that no army 
can net offensively during their prevalence; and upon the 
present occasion the Emir was obliged to put his troops 
into winter-(|Hurtf-rs at Rugc-Mchdlle; while S/ija/i re- 
nniiied at liberty to choose the place of his retreat, and 
to reinforce his army. A large number of Portuguese 
came to him from Lower Beii«ale, bringing with them 
se^ end pieces of c.aniion. The great fertility of the soil 
ai, tracts many Europeans to these parts, and it was Sulta?i 
Siijali’s policy to encourage and conciliate the foreigners 
settled in this province. He 2)articularly favoured the 
Poiiugut'sr Mi-vjionary Fathers, holding out a prospect 
of future wealth to them all, and promising to build 
churcl’ies v. beresoever they- might desire to have them 
erected. Indeed these people were cnyiahle of rendering 
the Prince essential service; the Franhisk families residing 
in the kingdom of Bengale, whether h.alf-caste'^ or of 
Poiiiiguese birlh. .-imouiitiug to eight or nine thousand, at 
the lowest computation. 

During the interv.al there arose a serious disagreement 
between 8 u!ltm MaJtmoud and Emir-Jernla. The former 
aspired to the absolute and undivided command of the army, 
and behaved to the latter with studied insolence and con¬ 
tempt. He even allowed expressions to escape him that 
denoted a total di.sreg.'ml of the affection and respect due 
to his father; spoke openly of his achievement in the 
’ ‘ Mestic ’ in the original. 
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f(i! tiT'-'S of Jand tin! >i to loii! 

Zi Ic siimikl tool isidtht'd fo.- hi- ciown. l!o n i- .h !cin>h 
ilifoiiiit t! ol’tiio aiion-jl<* hjtl cxciiofl iii in-, t, tiu'i s . 

;nul ftMiine ks‘ tli- I.niu---hoiiifi i-nr,, i>;dc.i-, to -m/-- 
hi-, }ier-OH, he Witiiili-f-n ifroin Siijiu ii, i lalh odoil h\ m r v 
ll-n folio',u n. ami utiriiirr tov.ariK ,\yiii in nf iimi 

Friiiee a t< nder oi iii- ‘c-inces Dot Sn/'/iIi, ‘•ii^pcciiij, Ihis 
to he a de.ice of lift, ami ot i ni'i-.T- !< at to i n’rap 

him, placed no eorifiiUijce in hi? '^phodid p.-oiui-'e-,. or 
111 his oath-, of iiudmiatiiit!, eoiist.mc}'. He. thesi-fore, io- 
ti’iisted hail with no coiniuriufl of inipoit.-uioe, and k< pt an 
eye upon his conduct. SidUin MdIu lutid w.'is soon dis'.'iisted 
with this treatineut, and, alter tlie ahsenee of a feu iiifiiiHis, 
ill despair of what might befall jiiio. abandoiietl !ns new 
master, and ventured to appear in Jcmiii'i piesence. The 
Emir received him with fonie degree of comic-,y, promis¬ 
ing to intercede with Av)i ng-Zebc in iiis behalf, and per¬ 
suade him to pardon tins great Ininigrtsdon. 

Many persons have told me tliat ail Ihi- strange conduct 
of Sullcin Mamoud was planned by Aureug-Zchc, wlio was 
very willing to see his son engage in any enterpri-e, how¬ 
ever lianardous, which had for its object llie ruin oi SuHati 
Hiijiih. Whatever the event iniglit he, he l)opt,d to gain 
some specious pretext for having *S''<//a« Alnhnond com eyed 
to a place of security. Accordingly, when informed of his 
son’s return [lo Rdjmahiil], feeling, or feigning to feel, the 
utmost indignation, he .sent a letter, commamling him jii 
peremptory terms to repair to DeJd't. The imhajiyjy Prince 
dared not disobey; but lie had scarcely set foot on the 
oppo.sitc shore of the Ganges, w'hen a company of armed 
men seized and forced him into an emhaty^ as had been 
Morad-BakcJie, he was then conducted to Goualeor in 
which fortress he wdll probably end his day.s.® 

^ See p. 69 text, and footnote’. 

’ See p. 21, footnotes Sultan Muhamiuad was removed from 
Gwalior to Salimgajh and there poisorted, lie was biiiied at the 
lOausoleum of Humayun. 
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Having tlius disposed of his eldest sou, Atariig-Zeha 
advised liis second son, Siillau Masmii, not to imitate the 
lofty and unyielding spirit of his brother. ‘ The art of 
reigning,’ he told him, ' js so delicate, that a King’s jealousy 
should be awakcutd by his very shadow. Be wi.se, or a 
fate similar to tlvat which has befallen your brother awaits 
jou. Indulge not the fatal delusion iliat Aureng-Zchv may 
he treated by his children as was Jelum-Gin/re by his son 
Chah-Jrhan ; or that, like the latter, he will perniit the 
scejitre to fall from his hand.’ 



Here, however, I may observe that, judging from the 
whole tenor of Sultan Masum’s conduct, his father has no 
reason to suspect him of any evil design: the most abject 
slave cannot be more tractable or obsequious ; nor is it 
po.ssible that the language and behaviour of the lowest 
menial should discover less of the workings of a discon¬ 
tented and ambitious mind. Aureng-Zebe never appeared 
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inoi-e careless of power and dignity, or mure devotcil to 
the cause of religion and charity, 'flierc are vviany shrewd 
persons, however, who l)elicve tliat the father’s character 
is, ill every respect, the archetype of the son’s, and tliat 
the heart of Sullau Masum is set upon sovereign authority^ 
of which we may have proof in due course; meanwhile let 
us pass on to other occurrences. 

Whilst all these events were happening in Bciigakj 
SulUiii iSiijah resisted, to the best of his ability, hi.s skilful 
opponent, pa.ssed, as he judged it expedient, from one bank 
of the Ganges to the other, crossing and recrossing the 
rivers and water-courses with which this part of the 
country abounds. Meanwhile, Aiireiig-Zchc remained in 
the neighbourhood of Agra. At length, after having con¬ 
signed Morad-Bnkclie to Goiialcor, he went to Behli, where 
he began in good earnest, and undisguisedly, to assume all 
the acts, and exercise all the prerogatives, of a legitimate 
King. His attention w.as principally engaged in the fonna- 
tionof plans for expelling Darafrom Gucaraic, an objectvery 
near his heart, but, for the reasons already stated, dilEcult 
of accomplishment. Nevertheless, his extraordinary skill 
and continued good-fortiuie overcame every impediment. 

Jcssomseingiie had no sooner returned to his own country 
than he employed the treasure plundered at the battle of 
KadjoUd in raising a strong army. He then informed Darn 
that he rvould join him with all his forces on the road lead¬ 
ing to Agra, on which city he advised him to march without 
delay. The Prince had himself contrived to assemble a 
large number of troops, though not perhaps of the choicest 
descri})tion : and being sanguine in his expectation that as 
he appi'oached the capital, accompanied by this dis¬ 
tinguished Raja, his friends would be encouraged to crowd 
around his standard, he quitted Ahmed-Ahad and hastened 

^ Aiiraiig?eb, at this time about forty-one years old, lived and 
reigned to the age of ninety, and was succeeded, in ijo'j, by his son, 
Sultan Mii’azzam, with the title of Shah 'Aiara Bahadur Shah, who 
survived ins father only five years. 
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to A.wim,”' a city seven or eio-ht days’ journey from Agra. 
But violateJ liis promise. The Raja Ji\s.^cingue 

considering lhal the cJninces of war were decidedly in 
favour of Anrcng-Zebe and lhal it was his best policy to 
conciliate that PrincCj exercised his influence with 
Jc.i,^a}ii.u‘iiiguc to deterhim from espoiihing the cause of Dara. 
'What can he your inducement,’ he wrote to him, Ho 
endeavour to sustain the falling fovliines of this prince.'’ 
Perseverance in such an undertaking must inevitably 
bring ruin upon you and your family, without advancing 
the interest.s of the wretched Dara. From Aitrcng- 
Zeljc you will never obtain forgiveness. I, who am also 
a Raja, conjure you to spare llic blood of the Ragipoiis. 
Do not buoy yourself up with the hope of drawing the 
other rajas to your party j for I have inean.s to counteract 
any such attempt. 'I'his is a business w'hich concerns all 
the Indous (that is to say all the Geiililcx),^ and you can¬ 
not he permitted to kindle a flame that would soon rage 
througliout the kingdom, and which no effort might be 
able to extinguish. If, on the other hand, you leave Darn 
to his own resources, Anreng-Zebe will bury all the j)ast 
in oblivion; will not reclaim the money you obtained at 
KadjoiU, but will at once nominate you to the government 
of (haarule. You can easily appreciate the advantage 
of ruling a prtJvince so contiguous to your own territories : 
there yon will remain in perfect quiet and security, and 
I hereby oiler you my guarantee for the exact fiiHUnient 
of all I have mentioned.’ To be brief, Je.i.mm.iciiiguc was 
per.suaded to remain at Jiome, while Aweng-Zebe advanced 
with the whole of his army on Asmite, and encamped 
within view of Dara. 

Wlio that read.s this hi.story can repress an emotion of 

V Ajmere, aljout 230 miles to the soutli-wcst of Agra, The 
Emijerors Jahaugi’r and Slidh Jahan often resided theie, and it was 
here that Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James i. of lingland, 
was received by the Emperor Jahangir in December 1651. 

^ In the original, ‘ c’esl ft cliie toute la Gentilite,’ 
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pity for the mistriiided and betrayed Dam} lie now dis¬ 
covered the bad faith of Jci\\o?iiieh>gtie; but it was too 
late to provide against its fatal consequences. Willingly 
would he have conducted the army back to Amed-Ahad, 
but how could he hoire to eft’ect tliLs desirable object in 
the midst of the hot season^ and during the drought that 
then prevails; having a march of (ivc-and-thirty days to 
accomplish through the territories of Rajas, friends or 
allies of Jessomsewgue, and closely pressed by the eager 
Aureitg-Zebe at the head of a fresh and numerous army ? 
'It is better/ he said, ‘to die at once the death of a 
soldier; the contc.st is sadlj' unequal, but on Ihis spot I 
must conquer or perish.’ He did not, however, com¬ 
prehend the full extent of his danger; treason was lurk¬ 
ing where he least expected it; and he continued to con¬ 
fide in the perfidious Chak-Navase-laiii, who kept up a 
regular correspondence with Aureng-Zebe, putting him in 
possession of all Dam’s designs. As a just retribution 
for his faithlessness, this man was slain in the battle, 
either by the hand of Dam hiinseltj or, as is thought more 
probable, by the swords of persons in Aureng-Zebu s army, 
who, being the secret partisans of Dam, felt apprehensive 
that Chah-Navaze-kan would denounce them, and make 
mention of the letters they had been in the habit of 
writing to that Prince. But what now availed the death 
of the traitor ? It was from the first moment of his taking 
possession, of Akmedalmd that Dam ought to have listened 
to the sage advice of his best friends and treated Chah- 
Navase with the eontenqjt and distrust he merited. 

The action commenced between nine and ten in the 
morning.^ Darn’s artillery, which was advantageouslj'- 
placed on a small eminence, made noise enough; but 
the pieces, it is supposed, were charged only with blank 

1 For IChafi Khan’s account ol the defection of Rtija Jaswant Singh 
and the battle (fought on the 12th and ijlh March 1659 at Deora, 
about six miles to tlie south of Ajmcre), sec Sir II. M. Elliot's Hhiory, 
etc., voi. vii. pp. 238-240. 
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cartridge';, so widely was the treachery extended. It is 
unnecessary to enter into any particular detail of this 
battle, ]f battle it should be called; it was soon a com¬ 
plete rout. I shall simply state that the first shot was 
scarcely fired when Jesiciiigiie, placing himself williin 
sight of Darn, sent an odicer to inform hijn that il lie 
wished to avoid capture he must instantly quit the field. 
Tlie poor Trince, seized with sudden fear and surprise, 
acted upon this advice, and flew with so much precipita¬ 
tion that he gave no directions concerning his baggage : 
indeed, considering the critical situation in which he was 
placed, he had reason to congratulate himself on heiiig 
allowed time to secure his wife and family. It is certain 
that he was in the power of Jcx.whigiie, and that it w.-is to 
his forbearance he was indebted for his escape : but the 
IhyVi, aware of the danger that would attend any insult 
offered to a Prince of the blood, has upon all occasions 
shown respect to every branch of the Royal family. 

The miserable and devoted Dam, whose only chance of 
preservation was to regain Amed-Abnd, was constrained to 
pass through a long range of what might he considered 
hostile territory, destitute of tents and baggage. The 
country between Asmire and Amed-Abad consists almost 
entirely of territories belonging to Rajas. The Prince 
was accompanied by two thousand men at most; the heat 
was intolerable; and the Kou/li/x followed him day and 
night, pillaging and assassinating so many of his soldiers 
that it became dangerous to separate even a few yai'ds 
from the main body. These Koulh/s ^ are the peasantry 
of this ])avt of the country, and are the greatest robbers, 

^ In Bernier’.-, time, thi;. was the term airplird to dwellers m villages. 
The word is supposed to be cleaved honi the Tamil hlH, meaning 
hire or wages ; in modern times Coaly. Fur an interesting note on 
this subject, .see Yule’s Glossary, under the head ‘ Cooly.’ There i.s a 
race ot hill people, the Kolis, who are to be found in Guzer.at, in the 
Konkan, and in the Deccan ; and in the lids MM the Koolees ate 
spoken of as a tribe that lived neat the Indus. In Blaeu’.s map of 'I'he 
Empire of tU Great Magol, published in 1655, territory to the north- 
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and allofjetliei' the most unprincipled people in the fiuUcs. 
Notwithstanding every ohslruclion, Drim contrived to 
advance within a day’s journey from Amcd-Ahmi, expecting 
to enier the city on the following day^ and to assemble 
an army ; but the hopes of the vanquished and unfor¬ 
tunate are seldom realised. 

The Governor whom he had left in the castle of Amed- 
Ahad, alarmed by the menaces, or allured by the promises 
of Aureng-Zehc, had basely deserted the cause of his 
ina.ster; and scut a letter to Dam by which he desired 
him not to advance nearer to the city, whose gates were 
shut, and whose inhabitants were armed to oppose his 
entrance. I had now been three d.iy.s with Darci, 
whom I met on the road by the slraiigest chance 
imaginable; and being destitute of any medical atten¬ 
dant, ho compelled me to accompany him in the capacity 
of physician. The day preceding that on which he re¬ 
ceived the Governor's communication, he expressed his 
fear lest I should be murdered by the Koidhjs^ and 
insisted upon my passing the night in Ihe Kai-avan- 
serrak, where he then was. The cords of the hanales, 
or screens, which concealed his wife and women (for 
he was without even a tent) were fastened to the wheels 
of the carriage, wherein I reposed. This may appear 
almost incredible to those who know how extremely 
jealous the great men of Hindoustan are of their wives, 
and I mention the circuinstunce as a proof of the low 
condition to which the fortunes of the Prince were re¬ 
duced. It was at break of day that the Governor’s 
message was delivered, and the shrieks of the feniale.s 

wo.st of Camljay is titled Heino dos Callys. Chanlin, in his Travah 
in Persia (p. 479, vol. vii. of Langl&’ edition, faris iSji), tells us 
of a lace of lobbeis in Persia wliom he calls ddtwlys or i}oiilys, and 
says of tliein tiiat they were all arrant rogues and tliieve.s, like the 
gipsies of his own country. In Hie Pioneer Mail, Allahabad, 19th 
August 1891, will be found (pp. 239-240) a long account of the recent 
doings in the Akola District of a ‘ Native Jack Sheppard,’ ope Kasjee 
Poli, 
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drew tears from every eye. We were all overwhelmed 
with confusion and dismay, gaziiifv in .speechles.s horror at 
eacli other, at a lo.ss what plan to recommend, and 
ignorant of the fate which perha[is awaited us from hour 
to hour. We observed Dara stepping out, more dead 
than alive, speaking now to one, then to another; stop¬ 
ping and consulting even the commone.st soldier, tie saw 
con.steniation depicted in every countenance, and felt 
assured that he .should be left without a single follower; 
hut what was to become of liini ? whither must he go to 
delay his departure wa.s to accelerate hi.s ruin. 

During tlie time that I remained in this Prince’s 
retinue, we marched, nearly without intermission, day and 
night ; and so insupportable was the heat, and so suffocat¬ 
ing the dust, tlial of tlie three large oxen of Guzarale which 
drew my carriage, one had died, another was in a dying 
state, and the third w'as unable to proceed from fatigue. 
Data felt anxious to retain me in his service,^ e.specially as 
one of his wives had a bad wound in her leg ; yet neither 
his threats nor entreaties could procure for me a single 

' Tavecnier, who prob.ibly cleriveil his information from Bernier 
himself, thus describes this incident: ‘As lie [Dara] approached 
AHMAininAD, Monsieur Bernier, a French physician, who was on his 
way to Aora to visit the Court of the Great Mogul, and who is well 
known to all the world, as much by his jiersonal merits as by the cliaun- 
ing accounts of his travels, was of great assistance to one of the wives of 
this Prince who was attacked with erysipelas in one leg. DAra SuAir, 
having learnt that an accomplished European physician was at hand, sent 
immediately for him, and Monsieur Bernier went to Iris tent, where he 
saw this lady and examined into her ailment, for which he gave a 
remedy and cpiick relief. This poor Prince, being much pleased with 
Monsieur Bernier, strongly pressed him to remain in Iiis service, and 
he might have accepted the offer if DaRA .Siiaii had not received news 
the same night that the Governor whom he had left at AilMADAnAo 
had refused to allow his quai ter-master to enter the town, and had 
declared for AniiANGZEn. This compelled DAeA ShAh to decamp 
quickly in the dailcness of the night, and take the road to Sind, fear¬ 
ing some new treachery, which lie could not defend himself fiom in 
the unhappy condition in which he found himself.’—TrawA, vol. i, 
p. 349' 
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liorse, ox, or camel; so totally destitute of power and 
inflnenec had he become! I remained behind, therefore, 
because of the absolute impossibility of continuing the 
jouniey, and could not but weep when I beheld the 
Prince depart with a force diminished to four or five 
hundred horsemen. There were also a couple of 
elephants laden, it was said, with gold and .silver. Bara, 
I understood, intended to take the road to Tatta-hahar, 
and under all circumstances this was not perhaps an un¬ 
wise selection. There was indeed only a choice of appal¬ 
ling difficulties, and I could not cherish the hope that the 
Prince would succeed in crossing the s.andy desert which 
separated him from that ForL. In fact, nearly the whole 
of the men, and many of the w'oinen, did perish; some 
dying of thirst, hunger, or fatigue, while others were 
killed by the hand.s of the merciless Koitilijs. Flappy 
would it have been for Bara had he not himself survived 
this perilous march! but he struggled through every 
ob.stacle, and reached the territory of the Raja Kaiche.'^ 

The Raja received him with the utmost hos2)itality, 
promising to jolace the whole of Ills army at Baras 
di.sposal, j)rovided that Prince gave his daughter in 
marriage to his son.^ But the intrigues of Jcsscingiie 
were as successful ivith this Raja as they had been with 
Jessovisdngue; a change in his conduct was very soon 
perceptible, and Bara, having reason to ajuirehend that 
the barbarian had a design against his life, departed 
without a moment’s hesitation for TiUa-hakar. 

I should, I fear, only tire my readers were I to enter 
ujion a long narration of ray own adventures with 
Messieurs the Koulh/s, or robbers; relating how I moved 

1 KhAfl Khivn states that when Dari was denied entry to Ahmadi- 
bad he went ‘ to Kaii, two ios from the city and there sought assistance 
from Kaiijl Koli, one of the most notorious reliels and robbers of that 
country. Kanji joined him and conducted him to the confines of 
Kachh.’ 

“ Thi.s confirms in several details, Khafi Khan’s narrative. See Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s IHstoty, vol. vii. p. 243. 
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their compassioiij and by what means I preserved the 
little iTKiney which was about ray person. I made a grand 
display of my professional skill; and my two servants, 
who experienced the same terror as mysell, declared I 
was the most eminent physician in the world, and that 
Darax soldiers had used me extremely ill, depriving me of 
everything valuable. It was fortunate for me that wc 
succeeded in creating in these people an interest in my 
favour; for after detaining me seven or eight day.s, thev 
attached si bullock to my carriage, and conducted me 
within view of the minarets Anted-A had. In this city 
I met with an Omrah who was proceeding to Dvhli, and I 
travelled under his protection. On the road our eyes were 
too often ohended with the sight of dead men, elephants, 
o.xen, horse.s, and camels; the wreclcs of poor Darn’s array. 

While Dura pursued his dreary way towanls Tata-halcar, 
the war was .still raging in Beiigale; SuJian Snjah making 
much greater efforts than had been foreseen by Ins enemies. 
Eut the slate of affairs in this quarter occasioned little 
inquietude to Auretig-Zebe, who knew Iiow to appreciate 
the talents and conduct of Emir-Jemta; and the distance 
of Bengale from Agra lessened the immediate importance 
of the military operations in that country. A source of 
much greater anxiety w'as the vicinity of Soliman-C/iekonh, 
and the apprehension which seemed generally to prevail 
that he and the Ilaja were about to descend with a hostile 
force from the mountains,^ distant scarcely eight days’ 
journey from Agra. This enemy Aureng-Zehe was too 
prudent to despise, and how to cii-cnmvent Solhnan-Chekoidi 
became now I he chief object of bis attention. 

The most likely method of attaining tliat object was, 
he conceived, to negotiate with the Ilaja of Screnaguer, 
through the medium of Jesseingue ; who accordingly wrote 
to him letter upon letter promising the most splendid 
remuneration if he delivered up BoUman-Chekoidi, and 
threatening the severest punishment sliould he refuse to 
‘ 01 Sn'nag.ir, i.e. the Siwaliks, See p. 59. ioolnoto 
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comply. The Raja an.swered lhal the lois of his whole 
territory would affect him less than the idea that he had 
been guilty of so base and ungenerous an action. When 
it beciune evident that neither solicitation nor menace 
could move the Raja from the path of honour .aiid 
rectitude, Ai/reiig-Ze/)c marched his army to the foot of 
the mountains, and there employed an immense number 
of pioncens in levelling huge rocks and widening narrow 
ways: but the Raja laughed at these vain and puerile 
attempts to gain an ingress into his country ; the 
mountains would have been inaccessible though assailed 
by the armies of four such countries as Ilimloiiilaii; so 
that after alt this display of impotent resentment, the 
array was withdrawn. 

Meanwhile Daiu approached the fortress of Taia-iaknr; 
and when only two or three days’ journey from the place, 
he received intelligence (as I have been since informed 
by our Freuchmen and other Frunhs who formed part of 
the garrison) that Mir-Eaba, by whom the fortress had 
been long besieged, had at length reduced it to the last 
extremity. Rice and meat sold for upwards of a crown ^ 
per pound,^ and other necessaries in the same proportion. 
Still the Governor continued undaunted; making frequent 
and successful sorties, ami in every respect approving 
himself a prudent, brave, and faithful soldier; opposing, 
with equal calmness and resolution, the vigorous assault 
of General Mir-Baba, and deridnig both the threats and 
the promises of Awreng-Zebc. 

That such was the praiseworthy conduct of the Gover¬ 
nor I have been well assured by Frenchmen, our fellow- 
countrymen, and many other Franks who were his com¬ 
panions in arms. I have heard them say that when he 
received news of Bara's approach, he increased his liberal 
payments; and that the whole garrison would cheerfully 
have sacrificed themselves in an effort to drive the enemy 

^ £cu in the original, worth 4s. 6d. 

s £wre in the original, equivalent to ilb. loz. loj dr. av. 
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Imm the walls, iniil open a passage for the eutranee of 
Darn ; so well did this valiant commander understand 
liow to gain the hearts of his soldiers. He had moreover 
so judiciously managed, by means of numerou.s and intel¬ 
ligent spies, whom he contrived, by various dexterous 
schemes, to introduce in Mir-Bahds camp, as to impose 
upon the Iiebicger.s a firm belief that T)ava was coming up 
with a formidable body of troojis for tile purpo.se of raising 
the siege. Tlie.sc spies pretended they had themselves 
seen him and his army; and this stratagem produced all 
the effect which the governor anticipated; terror seized 
the enemy’s troops, and no doubt was entertained that, 
if Bara had arrived at the time he was confidently ex¬ 
pected, Mir-Baha’s army would jiartly have disbanded, and 
partly joined the Prince’s party. 

But Darn seemed doomed never to succeed in any en¬ 
terprise. Considering it impossible to raise the .siege 
with his handful of men, he was at one time resolved to 
cross the river Indus, and make the best of his way to 
Persia; although tliat plan would likewise have been 
attended with nearly' insurmountable obstacles : he would 
have had to traverse the lands of the Patans^ inconsider¬ 
able llajas who acknowledge neitlier the authority of 
Persia nor of the Mogol; and a vast wilderness interposed 
in which he could not hope to find wholesome water. But 
his wife persuaded him to abandon the idea of penetrating 
into that kingdom, alleging a much weaker rea.son than 
those I have mentioned. If he persevered in his inten¬ 
tion, he must make up his mind, she told him, to see 
both her and his daughter slaves of the Persian Monarch, 
an ignominy which no member of his family could pos¬ 
sibly endure. She and Para forgot, or seemed to forget, 
that the wife of Ilownayon, when placed under .similar 
circumstances, was subjected to no such indignity, but 
treated with great respect and kindness.^ 

^ Here meaning the Afghdns, and their numerous clans. 

“ See p. 71. 
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While Dara'i mind was ill this state of perplexity and 
indecision, it occurred to liim that he ivas at no con- 
■siderahle distance from Gion-han^ a Patan of some power 
and note, whose life he had been twice the means of 
preserving, when coiidemned by Chah-Jehan to be thrown 
under the elephant’s feet, as a puui.shinent for various 
act.s of rebellion. To Gioii-kaii Pma determined to jiro- 
ceed, hoping to obtain by his means forces to enable him 
to drive Mir-Baha from the walls of Tala-hahar. The plan 
he now proposed to himself was brielljr this ;—after raising 
the siege with the troojis supplied by the Palmi, he in¬ 
tended to proceed, with the treasure deposited in that 
city, to Kaiuldhar, whence he might easily reach the king¬ 
dom of Knboiil. When in Kahoul he felt quite sanguine 
in the expectation that Mokabel-lcaii would Kcalously and 
unhesitatingly embrace his cause. It wn.s to Dara this 
officer was indebted for the government of that country, 
and being possessed of great power and influence, and 
very popular in Kabotil, the Prince -was not unreasonable 
ill the hope that he would find in Mohabet-ban a sincere 
and efficacious ally. Cut Dura’s family, agitated by dismal 
forebodings, employed every entreaty to prevent him from 
venturing in Gion-kan’s presence. His wife, daughter, 
and his young son, Sepe-Clickouh, fell at his feet, endea¬ 
vouring, with tears in their eyes, to turn him aside from 
his design. The Patan, they observed, was notoriously a 
robber and a rebel, and to place confidence in such a 
character was at once to rush headlong into destruction. 
There was no sufficient reason, they added, why he should 
be so pertinaciously bent upon raising the siege of Tala- 
bakar; the road to Kahoul might be safely pursued without 

^ The ‘MSlik Jiwan Ayyi'ib, .in Afghan’ of 'Haa'Alaingir-nama ■, 
whose territory was Dddar, the chief town of the same name, being 
about 5 miles east of the Balan Pass, anci between Silii and Riadli on the 
Bolan section of the Sind Pishin Ry,, ‘ surrounded by bare and rocky 
hills, which render the heat in summer peiliaps greater than that of any 
other place in the world in the same parallel [29° 28' N.] of latitude.’ 
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that operation, for Mir-liaha would scarcely abandon tlie 
siege for the sake of interrupting his march, 

Dara, as if hniaaed away by his evil genius, could not 
perceive the force of these arguments; remarking, nhat 
indeed was the truth, that the journey to KahouL would 
be lull of difficulty and danger; and that he did not 
believe it possible he shoidd be betraj'ed by a man bound 
to him by such strong ties of gratitude. Pie departed, 
notwithstanding every solicitation; and soon aflbi’dcd an 
additional and melancholy' proof that the wicked feel not 
the w'eight of obligations W'hen their interest.? demand 
the sacrifice of their benefactors. 

This robber, who imagined that T>nm was attended by a 
large body of soldiers, received the Prince with ajjparent 
respect and cordiality, quartering bis men upon the in¬ 
habitants, with particular injunctions to supply all their 
wants, and treat them as friends and brctliren. But 
when Gion-kan ascertained that Dara’.i followers did not 
exceed two or three hundred men, he threw off all disgni.se, 
It is still doubtful whether lie had been tampered with 
by Aureng-Zebe, or whether he were .suddenly tempted to 
the commission of this monstrous crime.^ The sight of 
a few mules laden with the gold, which Data had saved 
from the hands of the robbers, by whom he had been con¬ 
stantly harassed, very probably excited his cupidity. Be 

* Tavernier tells us that Dara, on hearing of Die death ‘ of one of his 
wives whom he loved most ’ from heat and tliirst (see p, 103, footnote 
for XChafi Khan’s account, which confirms Tavernier), was so over¬ 
come by this grief, although he had always appeared to be unmoved 
on all previous occasions of misfortune, that he refused all the consola¬ 
tion offered by his friends and put on garments of mourning. ' It was 
in this miserable costume that he entered the house of the traitor JuiN 
Khan, where, having laid himself down on a camp-bed to rest, a irew 
subject of grief appeared on his awakening. JutN KhAn on attempting 
to seize Sepehr SiieKO, the second son of DarA ShAh, the young 
Prince, though but a child, resisted the traitor witlr coinage, and having 
taken up iris bow and arrow laid three men low on the ground. But 
being alone he was unable to resist the number of traitor.?, who secured 
the doors of the house, and did not allow any one of those who might 
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this as it may, the Patan having assembled, during the 
niglit, a considerable number of armed men, seized this 
gold, together with the women’s jewels, and fell upon 
Dam and Sepe-Chvkonh, killed the persons who attempted 
to defend them, and tied the Prince on the back of an 
elephant. The ]mblic executioner was ordered to sit 
behind, for the purpose of cutting off his head, upon the 
first appearance of resistance, eitlier on his own part, or 
on that of any of his adherents ,• and in this degrading 
posture Dam was carried to the army before Tuia-hahar^ 
and delivered into the hands of General Mir-Baha. This 
officer then commanded the Traitor, Giun-han, to proceed 
W'ith his prisoner, first to Dilior and afterwards to Dclili. 

When the unhappy Prince was brought to the gates of 
DeliH, it became a cjucstiou with Aureng-Zfbe, wlmther, in 
conducting him to the fortress of Gouakor, he should he 
made to pass llirough the capital. It was the opinion of 
some courtiers that this was by all means to be avoided, 
because, not only would such an exhibition be derogatory 
to the royal family', but it might become the signal for 
revolt, and the rescue of Dara might be successfully 
attempted. Others maintained, on the contrary, that he 
ought to be seen by the whole city; that it was necessary 
to strike the people with terror and astonishment, and to 
impress their minds with an idea of the absolute and 

have aided him to enter. DArA SllAtl, having been a\v.akened by the 
noise which these cruel satellites made when seizing this little Prince, 
saw before his eyes his son, whom they brought in with his hands tied, 
behind his hack. The unhappy father, unable to doubt any longer the 
black tre.rson of his host, could not restrain himself from latuiching 
these words against the traitor Join KiiAn : “ saidhe, 

“ imgrateful and infamous wretch that thou art, finish that which thou 
^ hast contmtneed; we are the victims of evil fas tune and the unjust 
passion ^ AurtANGZEl!, but sememhor that I do not merit death except 
for having saved thy life, and remember that a Prince of the royal 
blood never had his hands tied behind his back." JuiN KiiAn, being to 
some extent moved by these words, ordered the little Prince to be 
released, and merely placed guards over DArA SnAu and his son. 
— Travels, vo\. i. pp. 351, 352. 
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irresistible power of JraviigZehe. It was also advisable, 
they added, to undeceive the Omirihs and the people, who 
still entertained doubts of Hards captivity, and to extin¬ 
guish at once the hopes of his secret partisans, Aareng- 
Zrie viewed the matter in the same light; the wretched 
prisoner was therefore secured on an elephant ; his young 
son, S'rpr-C/ieloiih, placed at his side, and behind them, 
instead of the executioner, was seated Dhadnr-KanA This 
was not one of the maje.stic elephants of Pegu or Ceylon, 
which Dara had been in the habit of mounting, pompously 
caparisoned, the harness gilt, and trappings decorated with 
figured work; and carrying a beautifully painted howdah, 
inlaid with gold, and a magnificent canopy to shelter the 
Prince from the sun: Dara was now seen seated on a 
miserable and worn-out animal, covered with filth ; he no 
longer wore the necklace of large pearls which distinguish 
the princes of Plindoiislan, nor the lich turban and em¬ 
broidered coat; he and his son were now habited in dirty 
cloth of the coarsest texture, and his sorry turban was 
wrapt I'onnd witli a Kachemire shawl or scarf, resembling 
that worn by the meanest of tlie peojde. 

Such was the appearance of Darn when led through the 
Bazats and every quarter of the city. I could not divest 
myself of the idea that some dreadful execution was about 
to take place, and felt surju-ise that government should 
have tile hardihood to commit all these indignities upon 
a Prince confessedly popular among the lower ordens, 
especially as I saw scarcely any armed force. The people 
had for some time inveighed bitterly against the unnatural 
conduct of Aiircitg-Zcbe: the imprisonment of hi,s father, 
of his .son Sultan Mahmoud, and of his brother Morad- 
Baltchc, filled every bos'om with horror and disgust. The 
crowd assembled ui;on this disgraceful occasion was 
immense; and everywhere I observed the people weep¬ 
ing, and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most touching 

* Bahadur Khan, one of Aurangaeb’s officeis, who had been sent 
from Ajmera in pursuit of Dara. 
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language. I took >113' station Lu one of tlie most con¬ 
spicuous parts of tlic city, in Uie iniclst of the largest 
ba/ar; was mounted on a good horse, and accompanied 
by two servants and two iiitimate friends. From every 
quarter I beard piercing and distressing shrielo,, for the 
Indian people have a vein- tender heart,- men, women, 
and children wailing as if some mighty calanutv had 
happened to themselves. G/o«-Iwz rode near the wretched 
Dara; and the ahnsive and indignant cries vociferated 



as the traitor moved along -were absolutely deafening. 
I observed some Fakires and .sever<al poor people throw 
stones at the infamous Patan;^ but not a single move¬ 
ment was made, 110 one oiFered to draw his sword, with a 

’ lie leceivecl the title of Bakhtij’ai Khan for this act of treachei-y. 
See Sir II. M. Elliot’s History, vol. vii. pp. 245, 248 for IGiaff 
Khan’s veiy vivid account of the indignation of the people against 
Malik Jlwan. 
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view of delivering the beloved and compassionated Prince. 
When this disgraceful procession had passed through every 
part of DehU, the poor prisoner was shut up in one of his 
own gardens, called Heider-Abad?- 

Aureng-Zchi! was immediately made acquainted with the 
impression which this spectacle produced upon the public 
mind, the indignation manifested by the populace against 
the Patun, the threats held out to stone the perfidious 
manj and with the fears entertained of a general insurrec¬ 
tion, A second council was consequently convened, and 
the question discussed, whether it were more expedient 
to conduct Dam to Goiialeor, agreeably to the original 
intention, or to put him to death without further delay. 
By some it was maintained that there was no reason for 
proceeding to extremities, and that the Prince might 
safely be taken to Godaleor, provided he were attended 
with a strong escort: Dancch-Mend~kui, although he and 
Dara had long been on bad terms, enforced this opinion 
with all his pow'ers of argument: but it was ultimately de¬ 
cided that Bam should die, and that Sepe-Chekvuli should 
be confined in Goiudeor. At this meeting llauchenara- 
Begum betrayed all her enmity against her hapless brother, 
combating the arguments of Dancch-Mcnd, and exciting 
Anreng-Zebe to this foul and unnatural minder. Pier efforts 
were but too successfully seconded by Kalil-idlali-lum and 
Chah-hesl-kan, both of them old enemies of Bam] and by 
Takarrub-kan, a wretched parasite recently raised to the rank 
of Ommh, and formerly a physician. Pie was originally 
distinguished by the appellation of Hakim Baoud, and had 
been compelled to fly from Persia.^ P’his man rendered 

^ ‘ Khkniliid, in oiil Dehli,’ in Khdff Khan’s account. 

H.alcim (Doctor) Daoud was the principal medical attendant on Shah 
Siifi I. the king of Persia who reigned from 1628-41, but by his in¬ 
triguing conduct was obliged to fly to India, where he amassed gieat 
wealth, part of which he spent in building one of the principal mosques 
in Ispahan (the Hakim Daoud Masjid), where his family lived in great 
style on the money he remitted to them from Hindcisfan. Chardin says 
that he was called Arel> Can in India, and that his end there was a 
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himself conspicuous in the council by his violent harangue. 
‘Dam ought not to live/ he exclaimed ; ‘ the safety of the 
State depends upon his immediate execution; and I feel 
the less reluctant to recommend his being put to death, 
becau.se he has long since ceased to be a Miisulman, and 
become a Kafc)\ If it be sinful to shed the blood of such 
a person, may the sin be visited upon my own head !’ An 
imprecation which was not allowed to pass unregarded; 
for divine justice overtook this man in his career of wicked¬ 
ness : he was soon disgraced, declared infamous, and sen¬ 
tenced to a miserable death. 

The charge of this atrocious murder^ was intrusted to 
a slave of the name of Nazer, who had been educated 
by Chah-Jehan, but experienced some ill-treatment from 
Dam. The Prince, apprehensive that poison vvould be 
administered to him, was employed with Sepe-Chehouh 

miserable one, his downfall being brought on by the failure of some of 
his political intrigues. See p. 462 of vol. vii. of Voyages du ChevaUer 
Chardin en Perse, Paris 1811. Areb Can is probably intended for 
Takanub Klian, as given by Bernier, as Chardin is not so correct in 
his tianslileration as his friend Bernier. 

' Catrou’s account of this tragic scene, which he took from the 
narrative of hfamicci, the Venetian physician, wlio, as has been be¬ 
fore stated (p. 6), had attached himself to the person and fortunes 
of D.ara, and was probably an eye-witness, is as follows:—‘Dara was 
w'ailing in his prison the decision of his fate, when his son wa.s taken 
from his arms, to be conveyed to the citadel of Gualier, the ordinaly 
place of confinement for Princes. When the father found himself de¬ 
prived of his son he rightly judged that it was time to think of preparing 
for death. The Christian sentiments, with which the Missionaries had 
endeavoured to inspire him, were revived in the closing hour of his life. 
He requested to be alio wed a conversation with Father Busee, a Fleniidi 
Jesuit, who had formerly instructed him in our sacred Mysteries. All 
communication with the Europeans was denied him. In this universal 
desolation, the Prince sougiit for consolation in God. He was heard 
to say more than once : Mahomet has destroyed me, Jesus Christ the 
son of the Eternal suill save me. A few hours before he was put to 
death Orangzeb caused a captious question to be put to his brother; 
“ What would you have done to the Emperor,” they said to him, 
“ had he fallen into your hands as you have fallen into his? ” “He 
is a rebel and a parricide,” said Dara j “let him judge of the treat- 
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ill boiling' lentils, when and four other ruffians 

entered his apartment. 'My dear son,’ he cried out, 
‘these men are come to murder us!' He then seized a 
small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his possession. 
One of the murderers having secured Sepc-Chckoiih,^ the 
rest fell upon Darn, threw him down, and while three of 
the assassins held him. A«rer decapitated his wretched 
victim. 'J’he head was instantly carried to Aurcvg-Zchc, 
who commanded that it should be placed in a dish, and 
that water should be brought. The blood was then washed 
from the face, and when it could no longer be doubted 

merit he has meiiteil by redecting upon his crimes, and such deserts 
he rvould have received with the utmost rigour at my hands.” This 
answer exasperated Oi.angzeb. He only now sought a minion who 
would have the barbarity to execute his orders. Na.''ar, one of the 
slaves of Cba-Jaham, whose occupation was that of a writer to tlie 
Emperors, ofl'ered himself for this cruel service. He proceeded to the 
spot where Hara was expecting the moment wdiidi was to terminate 
his miseries. lie found the Prince in his apartment raising his eyes 
to lieaven, and repeating these words: “Hhhamed tnara miaichst i 
hen aVa Mariam mi oachet" [M.ahammad ma-ra milcushad, ibn Allah 
Maryam inibashaid, Pens.], which is, “Mahomet gives me death, and 
the .Son of God [and Mary] will [are necessary to] save me.” Pie had 
sc.ircely (inisbed these words, when the executioner threw him to the 
earth and cut off liis head. Such was the termination of the life of 
a Prince in whose character was blended such a nii.xture of virtues 
and defects as to render him more capable of taking the lead as a 
Mogol noble, than fit him for controlling the Empire. Pie died on 
the 22d of October in the year 1657 [«V], lamented by the people, 
and regretted even by those who had aliandoned and betrayed him.’ 

It is probable that 1657 is a misprint for 1659. ICIiafi Khan states 
that it was in September 1C59 that the order was given for his execu¬ 
tion, ‘under a legal opinion of the lawyers, because he had npost.atised 
from the law, had vilified religion, and had allied liimself with heresy 
and infidelity.’ The judicial murder may thus have been perpetrated 
on the 22d October as stated by Manouchi; on this point, however, 
there are many conflicting statements. See the late Professor Bloch- 
raann’s paper on The Capture and Death 0/ Ddri SMIioh, Jour. As. 
Soc. Bengal, pp. 274-279, vol. xxxix., 1870. 

^ Tavernier .say.s, ‘In the meantime Sepehu Sheko was drawn 
aside, and, whilst they amused him, a slave cut off DarX Shah’s 
head.’— Travels, vol. i. p, 354. 
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that it was indeed the head of Dara, he slied tears, ansi 
said, ‘ Ah [Ai] IJcd-hnlil ! Ah wretched one ! let this shock¬ 
ing sight IK) more oll'end my eyes, hnt take away the 
head, and let it be buried in IloummpHs tomb.’ 1 

Dards daughter was taken that same evening to the 
seraglio, hut afterwards sent to ChahJehan and Begum- 
Salieb; who begged of Aureng-Zehc to commit the. young 
Prince.ss to their earc. IJrtrdx wife, foreseeing the 
calamities which awaited her and her husband, had 
already put a period to her existence, by swallowing 
poison at JLa/ior.^ Sepc-Chchmh was immured in the 

^ Catron (Maaouchi) tells us that when Dira’s head was brought to 
Auraiig^eb, ‘he exatninod it with an air of saU-.raction ; he loiidiecl it 
with the point of his sword ; he opened the closed eyes to obierve a 
specie, that he might be convinced that another head had not been 
sub.stituted in the place of the one lie had ordered to be .struck off.’ 
Afterward.s, following the counsel of Raushan Ava Begum, he caused it 
to be embalmed and conveyed to Shah Jah.an and enclo.sed in a hox, 
to be offered to him in the name of Auiangxcb. Before the box was 
opened the old Emperor said, ‘ It is at least a con.?olation for an un¬ 
happy father to find that the usurper has not wholly forgotten me,’ 
but when the packet w.as opened, and he beheld ‘ the head of the son 
so tenderly beloved, the good old man fell into a swoon. The Princess 
Begum Saeb, always faithful to the cause of Dara, made the air resound 
with her crie.s. Nothing, indeed, could be more affecting than the 
melancholy and despair excited by so tragical a spectacle in the prison 
of Agra. ’ 

“ It is stated by Khafi Khan, that Daia’s wife, Nadira Begum, died 
when with her husband in Malik Jlwan’s territory, and that her body 
was sent to Lahore to be buried. ‘ When Dara reached the laud of 
this evil mminddr, Malik Jlwan came out like the destroying angel to 
meet him. As a guest-murdering host he conducted Dara home, and 
exerted himself to entertain him. During the two or three days that 
Dara remained here, his wife Nadira L’egam, daughter of Parwez 
[Sultan Parwez his uncle, second son of the Emperor Jahangir. Dara 
was married to Nadira in 1633, when he was twenty years of age, and 
she was the mother of Sulaiman Shikoh and Sipihr Shikoh], died of 
dysentery and vexation. Mountain after mountain of trouble thus 
pressed upon the heart of Dana, grief was added to grief, sorrow to 
sorrow, so that his mind no longer retained its equilibrium. Without 
considering the consequences [the deceased had left a will desiring to 
be buried in Ilindostau— ’Ala»iglr-tidma], he sent her corpse to 
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fortress of Goiutlcor; and soon after these tragical events 
Gion-kan ^vas summoned before the council, and then 
dismissed from DehJi with a few presents. He did not 
escape the fate, however, which he merited, being way¬ 
laid and assassin:ited in a forest, within a few leagues of 
Ills own territoiy. This barbarian had not sufliciently 
reflected, that though tyrants appear to countenance the 
blackest crimes while they conduce to their interest, or 
promote a favourite object, they yet hold the perpetrators 
in abhorrence, and will not scruple to punish them when 
they can no longer be rendered subsei'vient to any ini¬ 
quitous project. 

In the mean time, the brave governor of Tala-balcar 
was compelled to surrender the place, an order for its 
immediate surrender, exacted from Dara himself, having 
been sent to the faithful eunuch; who insisted, how¬ 
ever, on honourable terms of capitulation. The per¬ 
fidious enemy, intending to violate every promise, readily 
assented to the conditions proposed, and Mir-Baha was 
admitted into the town. 

The governor proceeded to Lahur, where he and the 
feeble remains of his intrepid garrison were miserably 
slaughtered by Kalil-ullnh-kan, who commanded in that 
city. The reason for this atrocious act was, that although 
the eiimich professed his intention of visiting the King 
at He/;/;, to gratify the desire expressed by Avreiig-Ziibe 
to converse with so brave a soldier, yet he really medi¬ 
tated a rapid march to Serctiaguer, with all his followers, 
for the purpose of making common cause with Solimim- 
Chekouh. Among these followers (many of whom were 
Franks) he distributed money with a liberal hand. 

Of Bara’s family, there now remained only Soliman- 
CheJcotih, whom it would not have been easy to draw from 

Lahore in charge of Gu! Muhammad to be buried there. lie thus 
parted from one who had been faithful to him through his darkest 
troubles.’ Sir II. M. Elliot’s Zffr/o/y. vol. vii. p. 244. See p. 65, note, 
for Tavernier’s account. 
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Serenaguer, if tlie lioja had been faithful to his engage¬ 
ments. But the intrigues of Jcsscinguc, tlie promises and 
threats of Aitreng-Zehc, the death of Dam, and the hostile 
preparations of the neighbouring Rajas, sliook the resolu¬ 
tion of this pusillanimous protector'. Soliman-Chekovh felt 
that he was no longer in safety, and endeavoured to reach 
Great TihetA His route lay across the most dreary country, 
consisting of nothing but sterile and mountainous tracts. 
He was pursued by the Raja’s son, overtaken and wounded; 
and being conveyed to Dekli, was shut up in Selim-guer, 
the fortress in which Morad-Bakche was imprisoned.^ 
Anreng-Zetie acted upon this occasion as he had done in 
the case of Dara. That Soliman-Chckoult s identity might 
be established, the King commanded that he should be 
brought into the presence of all the courtiers. I could 
not repress my curiosity, and witnes.sed the whole of this 
dismal scene. The fetters were taken from the Prince’s 
feet before he entered the chamber wherein the Omrahs 
were assembled, but the chains, which were gill/ remained 
about his hands. Many of the courtiers shed tears at the 
sight of this interesting young man, who was tall and 
extremely handsome. The principal ladies of the coiu't 

1 The territory now known as LadAkh. ^ See p. 6g, 

9 - Wiien Isaac Coinnenus, king of Cyprus, surrendered to Ricliaul i. 
Ccfiur cle Lion, king of England, in May iigi, he begged that he 
might not be fettered with chains of iron. Richard accordingly 
ordered that his chains .should be of silver in consideration of his royal 
biith. In the words of John Brompton, the compiler of old chronicles, 
who, in this instance, is confirmed by historians of accepted authority, 
Et atm in maUu U potesiate regis omnia Jam esstnl il nge solum Jeiiil, 
ne in comjedibus el nianicis ferrehpertniltereteum foni . . . Eesc veto 
petitionem ejiis audiens ait. Quia nobilis est et noluums mm moH, 
sed tit vivat innoxius, cathenis argenteis astringatur. Col. 1200. 
Catrou tells us that the ‘fetters and handcuffs’ with which Minad 
Bakhsh was secured (p.68) were of silver, and that his brother 
(Aurangsseb) iiad caused them to he made a long time previously, 
‘ and which he often showed to bis son Mahamud, to keep him to 
his duly. As for the eunuch [ShahbAz], he was seemed without 
difficulty and loaded with icon fetters.' 
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had pcnnissitin Lo l)e presuiitj coiu-caled bcliiiul a lattice- 
work, and Mere also ,oTt‘atIy moved. Aurcng-Zchc, loo, 
affected to deplore the late of his nephew, and spoke to 
him with apparent kindness. 'Be coinfortcd,'the King 
told him; 'no harm .shall hcfall yon. You shall be 
treated with tenderne.ss. God is great, and you should 
put your trust in him. Dam, your father, was not jucr- 
initted lo live oidy because he had become a Kufer, a man 
devoid of all religion.' Whereupon the Prince made the 
salaam, or sign of grateful acknowledgment, lowering his 
hands to the ground, and lifting them, as well as he was 
able, to his head, according to the custom of the country. 
He then told the King, with much self-possession, that if 
it were intended to give him thepou.A to drink, he begged 
he might be immediately put to death. Aureng-Zdiii 
promised in a solemn manner, and in a loud voice, that 
this drink should most certainly not be administered, and 
that his mind might be perfectly easy. The Prince was 
then required to make a second .salaam ; and when a few 
questions had been put to him, by the King’s desire, 
concerning the elephant laden with golden roiipics, which 
had been taken from him during his retreat to Sereiiaguar, 
he w'as taken out of the chamber, and conducted on the 
following day to Goiialcor, with the others. 

This pcu/sl is nothing but popi)y-heads crushed, and 
allowed to soak for a night in water. This is the jjotion 
generally given to Princes confined in the fortrc.ss of 
Goiialcor, whose heads the Monarch is deterred by pru¬ 
dential reasons from taking off.i A large cup of this 

' Johannes de Laet, al p. 40 of his hook jDe Imfsrio MagniMogolis, 
sivs India P'era, Lugd. Bat. Elzevir, 1631 (first issue), gives an inter¬ 
esting cle.scription of the Mogul state prisons in Hindostan. In his 
account of the fort at Gwalior, he says : ‘Above the fourth and highest 
gate stands the figure of an elephant skilfully cut out of stone. [This is 
the well-known//aZ/wySfr/, or “Elephant’sGateway,’’and de Laet also 
describes, in a previous passage, the vast staircase leading to it, so 
familiar to all visitors to this celebrated foitress.] This gate is 
most sumptuously built Of gteen and blue stone j on the top are 
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beverage is brought to them early in the inoniiiig, and 
tliey are not given iinylhing to cat until it be swallowed; 
they w'ould sooner let the prisoner die of hunger. This 
drink emaciates the wretched victims; who lose their 
sti’engtli ajid intellect by .slow degrees, become torpid mid 
senseless, and at length die. It is said that it was by 
this means, that Scpe-Chchouh, the grandchild of Morad- 
Bulcche and Solimitn-C/iekoufi, were sent out of the world. 

Momd-Balcche was put to death in a more violent and 
open manner. Though in prison, he was yet very ])opidar, 
and verses were continually composed in praise of his 
courage and conduct. Aurcng-'Zche, therefore, did not 
deem it safe to make away with him' in secret, by the 
poHSt as the others were; fearing that there would always 

several gilded turrets that shine liiillianlly. Here the Governor of the 
place dwells ; and here also Slate prisoners are confined. The King 
is said to have three prisons of this kind. The second is at Kantipoie 
[Ranthamhhor or Rintimbtir, the pictuiesque ancient rock-fortress in 
tile Jeypore State, formerly a strongliold of the Rajti of Biindi who trans¬ 
ferred it to the Emperor Akbar], forty coss from tiiis place, whither 
the King sends those wliotn he has condemned to death. They ate 
for the most part kept here for two month.?, after which tlie Governor 
brings them out, places them on the lop of the wall, and having caused 
them to drink some milk, casts them down headlong on the recks 
beneath. [Praefiettts anis eos prodmit, et in fadigio mnri constitu- 
tos et lacte potatos, praecipiks agit in mhjectas rtipcs, thus in the 
original. The “ milk ” Ireinga decoction of the milky juice of the poppy 
given to the jtvisoneis to render them insensible. The poust, a slow 
poison (piista, from piUt., a poppy, also called koknir, which, like some 
of the preparations of mvdduk, sold in the opium dens of Lucknow, 
had the effect of emaciating those who partook of it by taking away 
an appetite for solid food) of Bernier’s description being reserved for 
members of the Royal family, as being a more secret death, free from 
the outward signs of laying violent hands upon one of the Blood Royal, 
See in this connectionpp, 97, too, and iSo]. The tliird prison fortress 
is in the fort of Rotas [Roht.asgarh, about 30 miles soatli of the town of 
Sasscram, in Bengal, overlooking the junction of the Koel and .Soane 
rivers, an ancient site, the top of the plateau, on which the remains of 
tile fort stand, being 1490 feet above the level of the adjacent country], 
in the province of Bengal, whither are sent those who arc condemned 
to imprisonment for life; they very seldom manage to escape.’ 
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be some doubt whether he had been really put to death 
or not;, and that this uncertainty might sonic day be used 
as a pretext for an uprising, the following charge, they 
say, was brought up against him. 

At the period when Morad-Balcche was making extensive 
preparations for war, in his government of Gusarate, he 
put to death a certain Smjed at Amcd-Ahad, that he might 
obtain possession of his great wealth. The children of 
the murdered Sat/ed now presented themselves in open 
court, calling loudly for justice, and demanding the head 
of Morad-Bakche. No Omrali would venture to reprove 
or silence this procedure ; both because the person 
whose innocent blood had been shed was a Sayed, or 
descendant of the prophet Mahomet, to whom unbounded 
veneration is due, and because it could not but be evident 
to every person that this was a mode designed by the 
King to rid himself of a dangerous rival under the cloak of 
justice. The demand of the sons^ was granted, and with¬ 
out any other form of process, an order for the head of 
the murderer was given, with which they immediately 
repaired to Goualeor. 

There now existed only one member of his family who 
created anxiety or apprehension in the mind of Auraig- 
Zebe, and this was Sidlan Hijah. Hitherto he had dis¬ 
played much resolution and vigour, hut now felt the 
necessity of yielding to the power and fortune of his 

' Khdfi Khan’s (who stales that his father was one of Murad Baldish’s 
confidential servants) account of this mock trial doe,s not quite agree with 
Bernier’s. He says that the eldest son refused to demand satisfaction 
for his father’s death, but that the second son complied with the ex¬ 
pressed wish of some of the Emperor’s friends, viz., that the two sons 
of A![ Ndkf, whom Muriid Bakhsh had put to death, should bring a 
charge of murder against him. Also that after the death of Murad 
Bakhsh, Aurangzeb rewarded the eldest son for not enforcing his 
claim of blood. Catron states that Aurangzeb compassed his brother’s 
death by ordering some soldiers of his guard to proceed to Gwalior, 
and there sting him ‘ by one of those adders whose poison is quick and 
mortal,’ 
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brothel-. Reinforcements continued to be sent to Emir- 
Jemla, until the PrineCj encompassed on all sides, was 
compelled to fly for his personal safety to Uahe,^ which is 
the last town in Bengale, on the borders of the sea; and 
this ends the whole tragedy. 

The Prince being destitute of ships to put to sea, and 
not knowing whither to fly for refuge, sent his eldest son, 
Sullan Banqne, to the King of Bacan, or Mog^ a Gentile or 
idolater, to ascertain if he would grant him a temporary 
asylum, and a passage to Moka, when the favourable 
season arrived;** it being his wish to proceed thence to 
Meca, and afterward take up his residence in Turkey or 
Persia. The King’s answer was in the affirmative, and 
expressed in the kindest terms. Sullan Bmique returned 
to Bake with a large number of galca.sses'^ (as they call 
the half galleys of this King) manned by Franks, for so 
I would designate those fugitive Portuguese, and other 
wandering Christians, who had entered into the King s 
service, and whose chief occupation was to ravage this 
part of Lower Bengale. On board these vessels, Snltnn 
Sujah embarked with his family, consisting of his wife, his 
three sons and his daughters. The King [of Arakan] gave 
them a tolerable r ception, and supplied them with every 
necessary of life. Month after month passed ; the favour¬ 
able season arrived, but no mention was made of vessels 
to convey them to Moka, although Sultan Sujah required 
them on no other terms than the payment of the hire; for 
he yet wanted not roupies of gold and silver, or gems. He 
had indeed too great a plenty of them : his great wealth 

* Dacca, on the Buriganga river, formerly the main atieam of the 
Gauges. 

** Arakan or Magh, the Jinkhaiig of Khafi Khdn. 

“ ‘ La moisson du vent ’ in the original. Moisson is for the 
Arabic word rnausim, a season, which the Portugue.'e corrupted into 
monfao ; out monsoon, the French moasson. 

^ From the early Portuguese woid getum, which was the ilame for 
a kind of half-decked craft used on the shores of the Red Sea, called 
itl Arabic jalba, from which is derived our English word jolly-boat. 
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being- pi'ob;i))Iy the enusc of, or at least very much con¬ 
tributing to, his ruin. These barbarous kings are devoid of 
true generosity, and little restrained by any promises which 
they have made. Seldom guided by considerations of 
good faith, their present interest is the sole guide of their 
conduct, .and they appear insensible of the mischief which 
may accrue to themselves from their perfidiousnes.s and 
cruelty. To escape out of their hands, either you. minst 
have nothing to tempt their avarice, or you must be 
jiossessed of superior strength. It was in vain that Sultan 
Sujah evinced the utmost solicitude to depart for Moka; 
the King turned a deaf ear to his entreaties ; became cool 
and uncivil, and reproached the Prince for not visiting him. 
I kno-vv not whether Sultan Sujah considered it beneath 
his dignity to associate with him, or whether, he appre¬ 
hended that his person would be seized, and his treasure 
plundered, if he ventured into the palace. Emir-Jemla 
had offered the King, in the name of Am-eng-Zehe, large 
sums of money, and other considerable advantage.s, on 
condition of his delivering up the Prince. Though Sultan 
St/Jah would not himself venture into the royal residence, 
yet he sent his son, Sultan Banque, who, as he approached 
the palace, bestowed largesse to the people, throwing 
among them half rotqiies, and also whole roiqhes, both of 
gold and silver; and, when he came before the King, 
presented him with various ricli brocades and rare pieces 
of goldsmith’s work, set with precious stones of great 
value; and apologising for the unavoidable absence of 
his father, who was indisposed, entreated the King to 
remember the vessel and the promise which he had 
made. 

This visit proved as unavailing as every preceding effort 
to induce the barbarian to fulfil his engagements ; and to 
acid to the mortification and perplexity of the illustrious 
fugitive, the King, five or six days after this interview, 
made a formal demand of one of his chiughters in marriage. 
Sultan Sujalis refusal to accede to this request exasperated 
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him to suc'li ii degree that the Prince's situation heo.ame 
quite desperate. What then ought he to do ? To remain 
inactive was only (juielly to await de.striiction. The season 
for departure was passing away; it was therefore necessary 
to come to a decision of some kind. Pie meditated, at 
leiigthj an enterprise wliich never was exceeded in ex¬ 
travagance, and which proves the hopelessness of the 
situation to whicl) he wa.s reduced. 

Although the King of llalaii be a Geniik, yet there are 
many Mahomclans mixed with the people, who have either 
chosen to retire among them, or have licen enslaved by 
the PoriII(rue/sc before mentioned, in their expeditions to 
the neighbouring coasts. SulUni Sujak secretly gained 
over these Mcihometcaii;, whom he joined with two or three 
hundred of his own people, the remnant of those who 
followed him from Beiigale •, and with this force re¬ 
solved to surprise the house of the King, put his family 
to the sword, and make himself sovereign of the country. 
Tills bold attempt, which resembled more the enterprise 
of a desperado than that of a prudent man, had neverthe- 
]es.s a certain feasibility in it, as I was informed by several 
Mahometans, Portuguese, and liollandcrs, who were then on 
the spot. But the day before the blow was to he struck, 
a discovery was made of the design, which altogether 
ruined the affairs of Sultan Sujah, and involved in it the 
cle.strnction of hi.s family. 

The Prince endeavoured to escape into Pegu; a purpose 
scarcely possible to be olFected, by reason of the vast 
mountains and forests that lay in the route ; for there is 
not now, as formerly, a regular road in tliat direction, 
lie was pursued and overtaken, vrilhin twenty-four liours 
'after his flight: he defended himself with an obstinacy of 
courage sucii as might have been expected, and the 
number of barbarians that fell under his sword was 
incredible; but at length, overpowered by the increasing 
host of his assailants, he was compelled to give up the 
unequal combat. Sultan Banqiie, who had not advanced 
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:o fav as his fathei'j fought also like a lion, until covered 
rvith the blood of the wounds he received from the stones 
;hat had been showered u2)on him from all sides, lie was 
leizedj and carried away, with his two young brothers, 
lis sisters, and his mother. 

No other jiarticulars, on which much dependence may 
>e placed, are known of Sultan Siijah. It is said that he 
•cached the hills, accomjianied by an eunuch, a woman, 
nid two other persons ; that he received a wound on the 
lead from a stone, which brought him to the ground ; 
hat the eunuch having bound up the Prince’s head with 
lis own turban he arose again, and escaped into the 
roods. 

I have heard three or four totally different accounts of 
he fate of the Prince, from those even \vlio were on the 
licit. Some assured me that he was found among the 
lain, though it was difficult to recognise his body; and I 
lave seen a letter from a person at the head of the Factory 
vhich the Hollanders maintain in that region, mentioning 
he same thing. Great uncertainty jirevails, however, 
ipon the subject, wliicli is the reason why we have had 
o many alarming riiuumrs at Dehli. It was rejiorted, at 
me time, that he was arrived at Massipatam,^ and that 

^ Masulipalam, llie raodevn rendering of the vernacular name 
riaclihli-patnam or ‘ Fish Town,’ the generally received etymology of 
lie name, which, however, Colonel Yule considered erroneous, 
'hat distingui.shed historical-geographer held that the coa.st was the 
lifeiij/iff of the Greek geogiaphers, and believed tlie name to be a 
elic of that word. Bernier’s version of the name seems to me to 
apport Colonel Yule’s contention. It may, liowever, be intended 
or ‘Machipatam,’ a local, clipped, colloquial way of pronouncing 
Ire name; similar to ' Machhishahr' for Machhlbbahr, a town in the 
aunpur District of the Nurth-Westein Provinces which is a modern 
ame, meaning ‘ City of Fishes,’ given to it owing to its liability 
0 Hoods in the rainy season, its ancient name being Chiswa. The 
dutch established a factory at Masulipatam about 1615, the Eugli.sh 
a 1622, the French in 1669, and the site of their factory, a imtch 
if ground about three hundred yards square, is still claimed by France, 
iterne’s ‘ Eliaa ’ was at one time a resident at Masulipatam, where her 
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the Kings of GoUcunda ;iii(l I'hapour engaged to support 
his cause with all their forces. It was coniideiitly sakl. 
at another period, that he had passed within sight of 
iS’oM/Ydr, with two ships flying red colours, with which lie 
had been presented either by the King of Pi'^i or ol’ 
Siam. Again, we were told that the Prince was in Penia; 
that he had been seen in Schira.'t, and soon afterwards in 
Kandahar, ready to invade the kingdom of CalnntJ. 
Aiireng-Zche once observed, perhajis by way of joke, that 
Sultan Siijah was become at last an Agij * or pilgrim ; 
insinuating that he had visited Meca; and even at this 
day, there are a great many persons fully persuaded that 
he is returned to Persia from Conslaidinople, having ob¬ 
tained large supplies of money in that city. But in luy 
opinion there never existed ground for any of these reports. 

I attach great importance to the letter from the Dutch 
gentleman, which states that the Prince was killed in his 
attempt to escape; and one of Sultan Sujah’s eiinuclis, 
with wliom I travelled from Bengale to Ma.s.sijmtam, and 
his former commandant of artillery, now in the service 
of the King of Golkunda, both assured me that their master 
was dead, although they were reluctant to communicate 
any further information. The French merchants whom I 
saw at Dekli,^ and who came direct from Ispahan, had never 
heard a syllabic of Sultan Sujah’s being in Persia, It seems 

husband Mr. Daniel Draper was stationed in the service of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company, and ‘ Eliza’s Tree ’ was to be seen there, 
until it was unfortunately washed away in the cyclone of 1864. See 
Round about Bombay, by James Dougl.is, .and Sir George Birdwood's 
article, illustrated, in The Journal of Indian Art, for January iSpr, 
entitled ‘Eliza Draper’s Letter.’ 

1 For Hajji, the incorrect form used by Turks and Persians of the 
Arabic word iSiy, a pilgrim to Mecca. 

2 Although Bernier does not mention his name, I believe one of 
the French merchants to have been Tavernier, who had left Ispahan 
on the 24th February 1665, and travelling vi& Bandar Abbas reached 
Surat on the 5 th May, He remained in Surat for some time, and 
travelling most probably by Eurhanpur, Gwalior, and Agra, reached 
Jahanabdd (Delhi) in September, where he halted for a few weeks. On 

H 
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also that his sword and dagger were found soon after his 
defeat: and if he reached the woods^ as some people 
pretend, it can scarcely be hoped that he escaped ; as it 
is probable he must have fallen into the hands of I'obberSj 
or have become a prey to the tigers or elejrhants which 
very greatly infest the forests of that country. 

But whatever doubts may be entertained of the fate of 
Sultan Siijali, there are none as to the catastrophe which 
befell his family.' When brought back, men, women, and 
children were all thrown into prison, and treated with the 
utmost harshness. Some time after, however, they were 
set at liberty, and used more kindly : the King then 
married the eldest Princess, and the Queen-mother evinced 
a strong desire to be united to Sultan Banqne. 

While these events were happening, some servants of 
Sultan Banqne joined the Mahometans, of whom I have 
spoken, in a plot similar to the last. The indiscreet zeal 
of one of the conspirators, who was probably heated with 
wine, led to the discovery of the design on the day on 
which it was to be executed. In regard to this affair, too, 
I have heard a thousand different tales ; and the only fact 
I can relate with confidence is, that the King felt so 
exasperated against the family of Sujah as to give orders 
for its total extermination. Even the Princess whom he 
had himself espoused, and who, it is said, was advanced in 

the loth November he was shown the Emperor’s jewels, including tlie 
great Mogul diamond (see p. 22, footnote 'j. Shortly afterwards 
he left for Agra, and on the 25tli November 1665 he, in company with 
Bernier, started for Bengal. Tavernier had with him a young nephew, 
son of his brother Maurice Tavernier, four attendants of different 
professions, and a surgeon.— Travels, Introduction to vol. i. and 
generally (transl. V. Ball, iSgg). 

' Catrou states that ‘ the subjects of the King of Arracan invested 
on all sides the palace in which the Mogol Prince was residing. The 
unfortunate Cha-chuia found no longer any security but was compelled 
to fly to the forests. He made his escape to their depths, but these 
tigers pursued him ; and after having massacred, without pity, his wives 
and his children, they deprived him of life on the Jth of J'ebruary in 
the year 1658.’ 
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prcgnancyj was sacrificed according' to his brutal mandate. 
Sulkin Banquc and liis brothers were decapitated with 
gi'uesome-Iooliiing axes,* quite blunt, and the female 
members of this ill-fated family closely confined in 
their apartments, and left to die of hunger. 

In this manner terminated the war which the lust of 
domination had kindled among these four brothers. It 
lasted between five and six years; that is to say, from 
about the year to the year IfidO or l66l; and it left 
Aurcng-Zche the undisputed master of this mighty Empire. 

' ‘Avec dc malheureuses haclics toutes emouss&s’in the oiiginal, 
probably intended to denote the well-known dao or hill-knife, whi^h 
has a blade about eighteen inches long, narrow at the haft, square and 
broad at the top, pointless and sharpened on one side only, set in a 
handle of wood, a bamboo root being considered the best; a common 
weapon at the present day among the Arakan hill tribes, and otiieis 
on the nortli-east frontier of India- 
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Or an account of the mott imporlunl events after the war 
liming ^fiue years or iherehy, in the States of the Great 
Mogol. 

HE war being eiulec 1 ,tlie Tat tars oi Ushec eagerly 
despatched ambassadors to Aurcng-Zehc. These 
people had been witnesses of his conduct and 
valour in many battles, when in command of the corps 
which Chah-Jehan sent to the assistance of the Kan of 
Samarcande, then engaged in hostilities with him of Balk ; 
and they had reason to apprehend that Anreng-Zehe did 
not forget the treachery of which they had been guilty 
when he was on the point of capturing Balk, the capital 
city of the enemy. Upon that occasion, the two Kans 
made up their differences, and united in one common 
effort to drive him back, lest he should seize ujiou both 
their territories, in the same manner as Ekhar had obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Kackemire. The Usbec 
Tartars were not ignorant of the occurrences which had 
taken place in Hindouslan, of the victories gained by 
Aiireng-Zebc, and of the total discomfiture and death of i 
the other competitors for the crown. They were aware 
that although Chah-Jehan still lived, yet his son was, in 
reality, the recognised and established King of the Indies, 
Whether, then, they dreaded his just resentment, or 
hoped, in their inbred avarice and sordidness> to obtain 
no 
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some consideiablc present, the two Kerns .sent ambassadors, 
with a pvoffev of their services, and with injunctions to 
perform the ceremony of the Molmre/e: that is, to express 
in a solemn manner their wishes that his reign might 
be long and auspicious, Aureng-Zche knew how to value 
an offer of service made at the conclusion of a war ; he 
knew the fear of punishment, or the expectation of advan¬ 
tage, had induced the Kans to send their ambassadors. 
They were received, however, with due form and polite- 



Fig. fi.—*1 he Emperor Alams'ir (Auiangieb). 


ne.ss, and as I hajjjieiied to be present at the audience, I 
can relate tlic particulars with accuracy. 

The ambassadors, when at a distance, made the Salem, 
or Inelian act of obeisance, placing the hand thrice upon 
the head, and as often dropping it down to the gi’oimd. 
They then approached so near that Aiireng-Zebe might 
easily have taken the letters from their own hands; but 
this ceremony was performed by an Ommh : the letters 
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were received and opened by him, and then presented to 
the King, who, after li.aving perused the contents with a 
grave countenance, commanded that there should be given 
to each of the ambassadors a Ser-apah or vesture from head 
to foot; namely, a vest of brocade, a turban, and a sash 
or girdle, of embroidered silk. This done, the presdnts 
from the Kans were brought before the King, consisting 
of some boxes of Lapis-la&uli or the choicest Azure ^; a 
few long-liaired camels; several horses of great beauty, 
although the Tartar horses- are generally soinctliing 
better than merely beautiful; some camel-loads of fresh 
fruit, such as apples, pears, grapes, and melons; Ushec 
being the country which principally supplies Dchli with 
these fruits, which are there eaten all the winter, and 
many loads of dry fruit, as Bokira prunes,^ apricots, 

^ Used, pounded up, by the calligraphers of Persia, Kaslirair, and 
Delhi as the basis for that ‘ azure blue ’ colour, in their choice illumi¬ 
nated MSS., which is unsurpassable, and cannot even be appioacbed by 
any modern artificial chemical substitute. Lapis-lazuli was largely 
u.sed in the pietra dura work in the Taj ; and tlie.se Tartar ambas¬ 
sadors may have been bringing some of it as a tribute or offering 
to tlie Mogul Couit for this very purpose, This tomb, althoiigli 
finished in 1648 as far as the mere structure is concerned, was 
probably worked at for many years afterwards (‘ liuilt by Titans, 
finished by jewellers'), as much of the exquisite detail of its decora¬ 
tions could not liave been carried out in any other way. In a liaiisla- 
tion of a Persian MS., published at Lahore in 1S69, at the Victoria 
Press, by Azeezoodeen, giving an .account of the building of tlie Taj, 
particulars are given of the source of supply and cost of the vaiious 
stones used. In th is account lapis-lazuli is said to have been brought from 
Ceylon, but I believe that this mineral is never found there. We are also 
informed that ‘ most of these [stones] were received in lieu of tribute 
from different nations under the Emperor’s rule, or were made presents 
voluntarily, or otlieiwise, by the different Rajahs and Nawabs.’ 

^ ‘ The fine up-slimding Turkoman horse ' of the everyday Calcutta 
horse-dealers’ sale-catalogues. Moorcroft’s journey to Tibet, in 1819, 
was chiefly undertaken with the object of obtaining Turlioman horses 
of the choicest breed, which it was his great ambition to domesticate 
in India. 

^ The A!ii Bokhara^ imported largely into India at the present day, 
and most excellent simply stewed, or in a tart. 
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Mclimichcs} or raisiiiSj apparently without stones^ and two 
other kinds of raisins^ black and white, extremely large 
and delicious. 

Atireng-Zehe expressed himself well pleased with the 
liberality of the Kans; extolling in exagger.'ited strains 
the beauty and rareness of the fruits, horses, and camels ; 
and when he had spoken a few words on the fertility of 
their country, and asked two or three questions concern¬ 
ing the College at SamarcanJe,^ he desired the ambassadors 
to go and repose themselves, intimating that lie should be 
happy to see them often. 

They came away from the audience delighted with their 
reception, without any feeling of mortification on accountof 
the salarn d /’AidicM, which certainly savours of servility, 
and not at all displeased that the King had refu.?ed to re¬ 
ceive the letters from their own hands. If they had been 
required to kiss the ground, or to perform any act of still 
deeper humiliation, I verily believe they would have com¬ 
plied without a murmur. It should indeed be observed 
that it would have been unreasonable to insist upon 
saluting Aureng-Zehe according to the custom of their own 

* Kishmish, the stoneles.s raisins of the modern dried-fruit sellers. 

^ The present city of Samarkand, at one time the capit.al of Timur, 
is but a wreck of its former self, but time brings round strange changes, 
and this Holy city may have a renascence. ‘The central part of 
Samarkand is the Righistan, a square limited by the three madrasahs 
(colleges) of Ulug-beg, Shir-dar, and Tilla-kari; in its architectural 
symmetry and beauty this is rivalled only by some of the squaies of 
Italian cities. . . . The college of Shir-dar (built in l6oi) takes its 
name from the two lions, or rather tigers, figured on the top of its 
doorway, which is richly decorated with green, blue, red, and white 
enamelled bricks. It is the most spacious of the three, and 128 
Mollahs inhabit its sixty-four apartments. The Tilla-kari (‘ dressed in 
gold’) built in i6t8, has fifty-six rooms. But the most renowned of 
the three madiasahs is that of Ulug-beg, built in 1420 or 1434, by 
Timur, the grandson of the great conqueror. I( is smaller than the 
others, but it was to its school of mathematics and astronomy that 
Samarkand owed ils wide renown in the fifteenth century.’ P, A, 
K.[iioi>otkine], Encyc. fJ/vV. ninth ed, i86d. 
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coimtr}'j or to expect that tile letters would be delivered 
without the intervention of an Omrah: these privileges 
belong exclusively to Persian ambassadors; nor are they 
granted^ even to them, without much hesitation and 
difficulty. 

These people remained more than four months at Pehli, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours to obtain their conge. 
This long detention proved extremely injurious to their 
health; they and their suite sickened, and many of them 
died. It is doubtful whether they suffered more from the 
heat of Ifindoitslaii, to which they are unaccustomed, or 
from the filthiness of their persons, and the insufficiency 
of their diet. There ai-e probably no people more narrow¬ 
minded, sordid, or uncleanly, than the Usbec Tariars. The 
individuals who composed this embassy hoarded the 
money allowed them by /hireng-Zebe for their expenses, 
and lived on a miserable pittance, in a style quite unsuit¬ 
able to their station. Yet they w'ere dismissed with great 
form and parade. Tile King, in the presence of all his 
Omrahs, invested each of them with two rich Serapniis, and 
commanded that eight thousand roupics should he carried to 
their re.spective houses. He akso sent by them, as jireseuts 
to the two Kans, their in.asters, very handsome Serapahs, 
alarge number of the richest and most exquisitely ivrought 
brocades, a quantity of fine linens, alachas} or silk stuffs 

' Generally in pieces about live yards long, with a wavy line pattern 
runiring in tlie length on either side. The name akhak or alAchali^ 
was also applied to any corckd stuff. At p. 135 the intiildiigs of a 
zebra are compared to this fabric, Sivaji, the Maliratta chief, in his 
portr.rit (frig. 8), which was taken from life evidently by a Dutch arti.st, 
repioduced at p. 187 of Lhisbook, is tlierein depicted .as clothed in alchah. 
In the woids of Valentyn, ‘we represent this Signior . . , from life, 
arrayed in a golden akha, as well as a turban on his head ’ (Wy ver- 
toonen dien Heer , . . na’t leven, met ecn gottde Alegia bekleed, en 
met zoo ecn tulhanl op’t ’iioo^A.—Beschrying, p. 265). In this portrait 
the pattern of tiie fabric is well shown; and it was from authentic 
pictures sucli as these, tlie work of Indian artists as a lule, that out 
manufacturens, and those of other nations, took their first Oriental 
designs, 
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interwoven with gold nncl silver, a few carpets, and two 
daggers set with precious stones. 

During their stay I paid them three visits, having been 
introduced as a physician by one of my friends, the son of 
an Usbcti, who has amassed a fortune at this court. It was 
my design to collect such useful particuhirs concerning 
their country as they miglit be able to supplj-, but I found 
them ignorant beyond all conception. They were un- 
acejuainted even with the boundaries of Usbcc, and could 
give no information respecting the Tartars wlio a few 
years ago subjugated Ckina.^ In short, I could elicit by 
my conversation with the ambassadors scarcely one new 
fact. Once I was desirous of dining with them, and as 
they were persons of veiy little ceremony, I did not find 
it difficult to be admitted at their table. The meal ap¬ 
peared to me very strange; it consisted only of horse- 
flesh. I contrived, however, to dine. There was a 
ragout which I thought eatable, and I should have 
considered myself guilty of a breach of good maimers 
if I had not praised a dish so pleasing to tlieir palate. 
Not a word was uttered during dinner; my elegant hosts 
were fully employed in cramming their moulli.s with as 
much pelau^ as they could contain; for with the use of 
spoons these people are unacquainted. But when their 

^ The first Taitar (correctly Talar) partial conquest of China was 
in about iloo. The invader-s were expelled, but reconqueied China 
in 1644, when Sliun-chee, or, as it is sometimes wriUen, Cluin-chee, 
was declared Emperor. It is to this conquest that Bernier here refers, 
the Manchoo Tartar dynasty then established continuing until 1912. 

2 A corruption of the Persian word/r'/r/ii, that favourite dish ainong 
the Muharainadans in the East. Ovington, in A Vpya^e to Suratt, in 
tlis Year 1689, p. 397 (bond. 1696), tells us that ‘ Palau, that is, Rice 
boiled so artificially, lhat every grain lies .singly without being added 
together, with Spices intermixt, and a boil’d Fowl in the middle, is 
the most common Indian Dish ; and a dnmpoked Fowl, that is, boil’d 
with butter in any small Vessel, and stuft with Raisons and Almonds, 
is .mother.’ ‘Dumpoked’ is mexni bx damlntkht, from the Persian, 
meaning ‘steam-cooked.’ For achieving a damjiuklit fowl to perfec¬ 
tion, a bain-mat ie pan must be used, 
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stomachs were sated witli the dainty repast, they re¬ 
covered their speech, and would fain have persuaded me 
that the Uiliecs surpass all other men in bodily strength, 
and that no nation equals them in the dexterous manage¬ 
ment of the baw. This observation was no sooner made 
than they called for bows and arrows, which were of a 
much larger size than those of Ilindoustan, and offered to 
lay a ■wager that they would pierce an ox or a horse 
through and through. They proceeded to extol the 
strength and valour of tlicir country-women, in com¬ 
parison with whom the Aam^oiis -were soft and timorous. 
The tales they related of female feat.s were endless; 
one especially excited my wonder and admiration; 
would that I could relate it with genuine ’ratiar 
eloquence. It seems that when Aurciig-Zche was pro¬ 
secuting the war in their country, a party of five-and- 
twenty or thirty horsemen entered a small village; and 
while employed in pillaging the houses, and binding the 
inhabitants, whom they intended to carry away as slaves, 
a good old woman said to them : ‘ Children, listen to ray 
counsel, and cease to act in this mischievous manner. My 
daughter happens just now to be absent, but she will soon 
return. Withdraw from this place, if you are prudent; 
should she light upon you, you are undone.' They made 
contemptuous sport of the good lady, continuing to 
plunder the property, and to secure the persons, of in¬ 
dividuals, until, having fully laden their beasts, they 
quitted the village, taking with them many of the in¬ 
habitants and the old woman herself. They had not 
gone half a league, however, before the aged mother, 
■who never ceased to look behind, cried out in an ecstasy 
of joy, ‘ My daughter ! My daughter !' Her person was 
indeed hid from view; but the extraordinary clouds of 
dust, and the loud trampling of a horse, left no doubt 
on the mind of the anxious parent, that her heroic child 
was at hand to rescue her and her friends from the power 
of their cruel enemies, Presently the 1'artav maiden -wag 
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seen mounted on a fiery sleecR a bow and quiver hanging at 
her side; and^ while yet at a considerable distance, she 
cried out that she was still willing to spare their lives, on 
condition that they restored the plunder, released their 
captives, and retired peaceably to their own countiy. The 
Mogols turned as deaf an ear to the words of the young 
heroine as to the entreaties of her aged parent; but were 
astonished when they saw her in a moment let fly three 
or four arrows, which brought to the ground the same 
number of men. They had instant recourse to their own 
bows, but the damsel was much beyond the reach of their 
arrows, and laughed at such impotent efforts to avenge 
the death of tlieir companions. She continued to per¬ 
form dreadful execution among them, with an accuracy of 
aim, and strength of arm, which -was quite different to 
theirs; until having killed half of their miiiiber with 
arrows, she fell sword in hand upon the remainder, and 
cut them in pieces.^ 

The ambassadors from Tartar^ were still in Bckli, when 
Aureng-Zehc was seized with a dangerous illness.^ He was 
frequently delirious from the violence of the fever, and liis 
tongue became so palsied that he could scarcely articulate. 
The physicians desjjaired of his recovery, and it was 
generally believed be was dead, tlioiigh the event was 
concealed by Rauchemra-Begiim from interested motives. 
It was even rumoured that the Raja Jessomseinguc, governor 
of Gusaratc, was advancing to release Chuh-Jehan from 

^ In the Dutch edition of Bernier, Amsterdam, i6|t2, at p. to of 
the .section, Jiemarkabk Occurrences (Bysondete Uylkomsten), there is a 
very quaint illustration to this passage. A copperplate engraving after 
a meie fancy shetclj, in which the Tartar maiden is shown as dealing 
great execution among the ranks of the Moguls, their arrows falling 
short of her, a hiitning village indicated in the background. The 
consternation among the Moguls is very cleverly depicted, and the 
action of the Amazon’s horse charging down on their ranks is ex¬ 
ceedingly well expressed. See Bibliography, entry No. 5 - 

“ The date of this illness varies in the various annals of the time. 
The correetdate is May-August i66z (Irvine, ind, AnU, I 9 ^i, p. 76), 
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caplivily; that Mohahel-kan, wlio had at length acknow¬ 
ledged Aureng-7tehes authority, had quitted the govern ■ 
ment of Kaboul, passed already through Lahor, and was 
rapidly inarching on Agin, at the head of three or four 
thousand horse, with the same intention; and that the 
eunuch Etbnr~kan, under whose custody the aged monarch 
was placed, felt impatient for the honour of opening the 
door of his prison. 

On the one hand, Sultan Mamim intrigued with the 
Omralis, and endeavoured by bribes and promises to attach 
them to his interest. He even went one night in disguise 
to the Raja JeiU'lngue, and entreated him, in the most 
respectful and humble language, to declare in his favour. 
On the other hand, a party formed by Ilauckeiiara-Begmn 
was supported by several Onimhs and Feday-hcui} grand 
master of the artillery, in behalf of the young Prince, 
Sultan Ekbar, the third son of Aureng-Zche, a boy only seven 
or eight years of age. 

It was pretended by both these parties, and believed 
by the people, that the sole object they had in view was 
to set Chah-Jehan at liberly; hut this was merely for the 
sake of gaining popularity, and to save appearances, in 
case he should be liberated by Etbar, or by means of any 
secret intrigues on the part of other grandees. There 
was in fact scarcely a person of rank or influence who 
entertained the wish of seeing Ckah-Jehan restored to the 
throne. With the exception, perhaps, of Jessomscingne, 
Mohahet-kan, and a few others who had hitherto refrained 
from acting flagrantly against him, there was no Omrah 
who had not basely abandoned the cause of Lhe legitimate 
Monarch, and taken an active part in favour of Aureng- 
Zche, They were aware that to open his prison door 
would be to unchain an enraged lion. The possibility of 
such an event appalled the courtiers, and no one dreaded 

^ Fidai Khan, foster-brolher to Aurangzeb. About 1676 ho was 
honourecl with the title of Azira Khan, and appointed Governor of 
Bengal, where he died in 1678. 
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it more tliiin Elbar, who had behaved to his wretched 
victim with unnecessary rudeness and severity. 

But Aurciig-Zcbe, notwithstanding his serious indisposi- 
tiooj continued to occupy liis mind with the affliirs of 
government, and the safe custody of his father. Fie 
earnestly advised Svikni MaLum, in the event of his 
death, to release the King from confinement j but he was 
constantly dictating letters to Eibar-kan, urging him to the 
faithful and rigid discharge of his duty; and on llie fifth 
day of his illness, during the crisis of the disorder, he 
caused himself to be cari-ied into the assembly of the 
Omralis, for the purpose of undeceiving those who might 
believe he was dead, and of preventing a public tumult, 
or any accident by which Chak-Jehaii might effect his 
escape. The same reasons induced him to visit that 
assembly on the seventh, ninth, and tenth days; and, 
what appears almost incredible, on the thirteenth day, 
when scarcely recovered from a .swoon so deep and long 
that his death was generally reported, he sent for the 
Raja Jesscingue, and two or three of the principal Ommhs, 
for the purpose of verifying his existence. He then 
desired the attendants to raise him in the bed; called 
for paper and ink that he might write to Elbar-Imn, and de¬ 
spatched a mes.senger for the Great Seal, which was placed 
under Rnuckenara-Begtim's care enclosed in a small bag, 
which w'as impressed with a signet which he always kept 
fastened to his ami; ^ wishing to satisfy himself that 
the Princess had not made use of this instrument to pro¬ 
mote any sini.stei' design. I was present when my Agah 
became acquainted with all these particulars, and heard 
him exclaim, ‘ What strength of mind ! What invincible 

* 1 have seen contemporary portraits of the Mogul Emperors, the 
work of Indian artists, in which is shown this counter-seal (not to be 
confounded with an amulet, which would he worn on (he left arm), 
fastened underneath the right armpit. An engraving from such a 
portrait ‘which was taken from a picture of his, drawn to the life' 
will be found between folios 346-7 of Edward Terry’s A Voj/ago ia 
East India. London, 1771; a reprint of the edition of 1635. 
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courage ! Heaven reserve thee, Aureng-Zehe, for greater 
achievements ! Thou art not yet destined to die.’ And 
indeed after this fit the King improved gradually in 
health. 

As soon a.s Anrcng- Zehe became convalescent, he en¬ 
deavoured to withdraw Dards daughter from the hands 
of Chah-Jchan and Begmn-SaJieb, with the design of giving 
her in marriage to his third son, Sultan Ekhar. This is 
the son, whom, it is supposed, he intends for his successor, 
and such an alliance would strengthen Ekhar s authority 
and ensure his right to the throne. He is very young, 
but ha.s several near and powerful relations at court, 
and being born of Chah-Navaze-kan s daughter, is de¬ 
scended from the ancient sovereigns of Ma\s'\chatc.'^ The 
mothers of Sultan Mahmoud and Sultan Mazum were only 
Ragipoutnys, or daughters of Rajas; for although these 
Kings are Mahometans, they do not scruple to marry into 
heathen families, when such a measure may promote their 
interests, or when they may thus obtain a beautiful wife.® 

But/fi£re»g-Ze6c was frustrated in his intention. Chah- 
Jehan and Begmn-Saheb rejected the proposition with 
disdain, and the young Princess herself manifested the 
utmost repugnance to the marriage. She remained in¬ 
consolable during many days from an apprehension that 
she might be forcibly taken away, declaring it was her 

1 See p. 73. 

* In the (Elliot, vol. vii. pp. 195, ig6) it is stated 

that Muhammad Sultan the eldest, and Sultan Mu’azzam the second 
son, were both by the same mother, Nawab Bai; also that the mother 
of Muhammad Kdm Bakhsh, the fifth and last son, was B,ai Udaipuri; 
a statement which, if correct, hardly bears out the truth of the boast 
of the Udaipur family, that their house never gave a daughter to the 
Mogul zenana. Bernier has probably confused the eldest and the 
youngest son, although he correctly states that Aurangzeb had two 
Hindoo wives, daughters of Rajpiits, or Rajpdtnls as he correctly calls 
them. Prince Muhammad Akbar was Aurangzeb’s fourth son. His 
mother was a Muhammadan, the daughter of Shdhnawaz Khdn, and 
it was mainly on this account that Aurangzeb desired to make him 
his successor to the throne. 
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firm purpose to die by her own hand, railier than be 
united to the son of him who murdered her fktherd 

He was equally unsuccessful in his demand on Chah- 
Jehan for certain jewels, with ndiich he was desirous of 
completing a piece of workmanship that he was adtling to 
the celebrated throne, so universally the object of admira¬ 
tion.^ The captive Monarch indignantly answered th.at 
Aureng-Zebe should be careful only to govern the kingdom 
with more wisdom and equity; he commanded him not 
to meddle with the throne; and declared that he would 
be no more plagued about these jewels, for that hammers 
were provided to beat them into powder the next time he 
should he importuned upon the subject. 

The Hollanders would not be the last to present Aiireng- 
Zebe with the Mohbarcc. They determined to send an 
ambassador to him, and made choice of Monsieur Adrican,^ 
chief of their factory at Souraie. This individual possesses 
integrity, abilities, and sound judgment; and as he docs 
not disdain the advice offered by the wise and experienced, 
it is not surprising that he acquitted himself to the satis¬ 
faction of his countrymen. Although in his general de¬ 
portment Aureng-Zebe be remarkably high and unbending, 
affects the appearance of a zealous Mahometan, and con¬ 
sequently despises Franks or Christians, yet upon the 
occasion of this embassy, his behaviour was most courteous 
and condescending. He even expressed a desire that 
Monsieur Adtican, after that gentleman had perfonned 
the Indian ceremony of the Salaam, should approach and 
salute him « la Frank. The King, it is true, received the 

’ See p. i 66 . 

The celebrated ‘ Peacock Throne,’ see p. 269, which Shah Jahan 
designed and caused to be made. 

® Dirk van Adrichem, who was chief, or director, of the Dutch 
factory at Surat from 1662 to t66S- succeeded in obtaining a ‘ con¬ 
cession ’ [Firmaati, of giinst-brkf in the Dutch original), dated Delhi, 
29th October 1662, from Aurangzeb, which conferred valuable privi¬ 
leges Upon the Dutch in Bengitl and Orissa.—Valentyn, Beschryvhig, 
p. 261. 
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leltei'S through Lhe medium of an Omrah. but this could 
not be considei'cd a mark of disrespect, since he bad done 
the same thing in regard to the letters brought by the 
Uxhec ambassadoi's. 

Tlie preliminary observances being over, Aitrcng-Zehi; 
intimated that the ambassador might produce his presents; 
at the same time investing him, and a few gentlemen in 
his suite, ivith a Ser-Apah of brocade. The presents con¬ 
sisted of a quaiitity of very fine broad cloths, scarlet and 
green; some large looking-glasses; and several articles of 
Chinese and Japan -vvorkinanship among which were a 
palehj and a I'ack-mvanJ or travelling throne, of exquisite 
beauty, and much admired. 

The Great Mogol is in the habit of detaining all ambas¬ 
sadors as long as can reasonably be done, from an idea 
that it is becoming his grandeur and power, to receive the 
homage of foreigners, and to number them among the 
attendants of his court. Monsieur Adrican was not dis¬ 
missed, therefore, so expeditiously as he wished, though 
much sooner than the ambassadors from Tartar;). His 
secrelaiy died, and the other individuals in his retinue 
were falling sick, when Aiireng-Zcbe granted him per¬ 
mission to depart. On taking lerive the King again 
presented him with a Ser-Apah of brocade for his own use, 
and another very rich one for the governor of BalaviaJ 
together with a dagger set with jewels; the whole 
accompanied by a very gracious letter. 

The chief aim of the Hollanders in this embassy was to 
ingratiate themselves with the Mogol, and to impart to 

r I possess contemporary pictures, of Mogul court-life, by Indian 
artists, in wliicli Japanese hangings and Chinese vases are very correctly 
and artistically shown. 

2 Takkt-i rawdn, from takkt, a seat or throne, and rmvAn, the pre¬ 
sent participle of the verb raflan, to go, to move, to proceed. The 
takht-i rawan was carried on men’s shoulders, and was used by royalty 
alone. See p. 370. 

® Who was the chief of all the Dutch factories and possessions in 
the East Indies, the Governor-General of the Dutch Indies in fact. 
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him some knowledge of their nation, in order that a 
beneficial influence might thus be produced upon the 
minds of the governors of sea-ports, and other places, 
where they have established factories^ They hoped that 
those governors ■would he restrained from oflhiing insult, 
and ohstructing their conimercc, by the consideration that 
they belonged to a po'werful State, that they could oldaiu 
immediate access to the King of the Lillies to ir.cluce 
him to listen to their complaints, and to redress their 
grievances. They endeavoured also to imjire.ss the 
government with an opinion that their traffic with 
Hhidoustan was most advantageoirs to that kingdom; 
exhibiting a long list of articles purchased by their 
countrymen, from which they &ho'\vcd that the gold Mid 
silver brought by them every year into the Indies 
amounted to a considerable sum: but they kept out of 
sight the amount of those precious metals extracted by 
their constant importations of copper, lead, cinnamon, 
clove, nutmeg, peiiper, aloes-wood, elejihants, and other 
merchandise.^ 

It was about this period that one of the ino.st dis¬ 
tinguished Omrahs ventured to express to Auiriig-Zche his 
fears lest his incessant occupations should be productive 
of injury to his health, and even impair the soundne.ss and 
vigour of his mind. The King, affecting not to hear, 
turned from his sage adviser, and advancing slowly toward 
another of the principal Omrahs, a man of good sense and 
literary acquirements, addressed him in the following 
terms. The speech was reported to me by the son of 
that Omrah, a young physician, and my intimate friend. 

“■There can surely be hut one opinion among you learned 
i men, as to the obligation imposed upon a sovereign, in 
seasons of difficulty and danger, to hazard his life, and, if 

^ The far man [lit. an order, a ‘ patent’ or commission) obtained by 
Dirk van Adrichem, .see p. iz7, footnote is here very accurately 
summarised by Eeniier. 

“ In this connection see Bernier’s letter to Colbert, pp. 200 U seq. 

I 
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necessat'yj to die sword in hand in defence of the people 
committed to his care. And yet this good and considerate 
man would fain persuade me that the public weal ought 
to cause me no solicitude; thaL in devi.sing means to 
promote it^ I should never pass a sleepless nightj nor spare 
a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual 
gratification. According to him, I am to be swayed by 
con.siderations of iny own bodily health, and chiefly to 
study wliat may be.st minister to my personal ease and 
enjoyment. No doubt he would have me abandon the 
government of this vast kingdom to some vizier : he seems 
not to consider that, being born the son of a King, iind 
placed on a throne, 1 was sent into the world by Provi¬ 
dence to live and labour, not for myself, but for others; 
that it is my duty not to think of niy own happiness, 
e.'ccept so fn- as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repo.se and prosperity 
of iny subjects that it behoves roe to consult; nor are 
these to be sacrificed to anything beside.s the demands of 
jiistiee, the raaiutenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the 
consequences of the inertness he recommends, and he is 
ignorant of the evils that attend upon delegated power. 
It was not without reason that our great Sadi emphatically 
exclaimed Cease to be Kings 1 Oh, cease to be Kings ! or 
determine tliat your dominions shall be governed oJily 
by yourselves.” Go, tell thy friend, that if he be desirous 
of niy applause, he must acquit himself well of the trust 
reposed in him; hut let him have a care how he again 
obtrudes such counsel as it would be unworthy of a King 
to receive. Alas ! we are sufficiently disposed by nature 
to seek ease and indulgence, we need no such officious 
counsellors. Our wives, too, are sure to assist us in 
treading the flowery path of rest and luxury.' 

A melancholy circum.stance happened at this time which 
exeiLed a great deal of interest in DeJdi, pai-ticulaily in 
the Seraglio, and which proved tlie fallacy of an opinion 
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entertained by myself, as well as by otliei-s, that he who 
is entirely deprived of virility cannot feel the passion of 
love. 

Didar-Kcm, one of the principal ennuchs of the iS'crng/io, 
had built a house, to which he sometimes resorted for 
entertainment, and where he often .slept. He heeame 
enamoured of a heautifnl woman, the sKter of a neighbour, 
a Gentile^ and a scrivener by profc.ssion. An illicit inter¬ 
course continued for some time between them, without 
creating much suspicion. After all, it was hut an eunuch, 
privileged to enter anywhere, and a woman ! 

The familiarity between the two lover.s became at 
length so remarkable, that the neighbours began to sus¬ 
pect something, and chaffed the scrivener on the .subject. 
He felt so stung by these taunts that he threatened to put 
both his sister and the eunuch to death if the suspieimis 
of their guilt should be verified. Proof was not long 
wanting: they were one night discovered in the same 
bed, by the brother, who stabbed Didar-Kaii tlirongh the 
body, and left his sister for dead. 

Nothing could exceed the horror and indignation of tlie 
whole ScragUo. Women and eunuchs entered into a 
solemn league to kill the scrivener; but their machina¬ 
tions excited the displeasure of Anreng-Zebe, who contented 
himself by compelling the man to become a Mahomdan. 

It seems nevertheless to be the general opinion that he 
cannot long escape the power and malice of the eunuchs. 
Emasculation, say the Indians, produces a different effect 
upon men than upon the brute creation; it )'en(lers the 

1 In the otiginal ‘uii Eenvain Gentil,’ or, in other woids, a Hindoo 
writer or clerk. At this period the collection of the revenue, the 
keeping of the accounts, the conduct of the official correspondence of 
the Court was all in the hands of Hindoo clerks, well versed in Persian. 
As Piofessor Bloclimann tells ns in his Calcutta Itevievi article already 
quoted (p. 40, footnote i), ‘ the Hindus from the i6th centuiy took so 
zealously to Persian education, that, before another century had elapsed, 
they had fully come up to the Muhammadans in point of literary 
acquirements.’ 
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latter gentle and tractable; but who is the eunuch, they 
ask, that is not vicious, arrogant and cruel ? It is in vain 
to deny, however, that maii}r among them iire exceedingly 
faithful, generous, and brave. 

Much about the same time, Raiicluiiam-licgim incurred 
the displeasure of Aiireng-Zehe, the Princess having been' 
suspected of admitting two men into the seraglio. As it 
was only suspicion, however, the King was soon reconciled 
to his sister. Nor did he exercise the same cruelty toward 
the two men, who were caught and dragged into his 
presence, as Chah-Jehan had done upon a similar occa.sion 
toward the unhappy gallant concealed in tlie cauldron.^ 

I shall relate the whole story exactly as I heard it from 
the mouth of an old woman, a half-caste Portuguese,'^ who 
ha.s been many years a slave in the seraglio, and possesses 
the privilege of going in and out at pleasure. From her 
[ learnt that Ruuchenara-Begum, after having for several 
days enjoyed the company of one of these young men, 
whom she kept hidden, committed him to the care of her 
female attendants, who promised to conduct their charge 
out of the SenigUo undercover of the night. But whether 
they were detected, or only dreaded a discovery, or what¬ 
ever else was the reason, the women fled, and left the 
terrified youth to wander alone about the garden.? : here 
he was found, and taken before Aureng-Zebe •, who, when 
he had interrogated him very closely, without being able 
to dr/iw any otliei’ confession of guilt from him than that 
he bad scaled the walls, decided that he should be com¬ 
pelled to leave the seraglio in the same manner. But the 
eunuch-s, it is prob.able, e.xcecdcd their masier's instruc¬ 
tions, for they threw the culprit from the top of the wall 
to the bottom. As for the second paramour, the old ^ 
Portuguese hifovnied me that he too was seen roving about 
the gardens, and that having told the King he had entered 

^ See p. 12. 

“ ' Une vieille Mcstice de Portugais,’ in the original; from vmtifo, 
the Portuguese word for one of mixed parentage. 
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into tlie Seragliti by tlic rej>uliii- frato, he was ci>i)iiii:i!i(b d 
to quit the place tlirongh that same !>-at,c. jliireiig-Zehe 
determined, however, to inflict a severe and exemplary 
punishment upon the eunuchs; because it w'as essential, 
not only to the. honour of his house, but even to his 
personal safety, that the entrance into the seraglio should 
be vigilantly guarded. 

Some months after this oceurrenee five ;unl)assadors 
arrived at Dchli, nearly at tire same time. Tlie first w'a.s 
from the Cherif i of Mcca, and the presents tliat accom¬ 
panied this embassage consisted of a small nmnher of 
Arabian horses and a besom which had Ireen used foi' 
sweeping out* the small chapel situated in the centre of 
the Great Muscpie at Meca-, a cliapel held in great venera¬ 
tion by Maliomclans, and called by tliein Ikit-AUah, or the 
House of God. Tiiey believe this was the first temple 
dedicated to the true God, and that it was erected by 
Ahmham. 

The second nmlrassador was sent by the King of 
Hi/ciiuiii, or Arabia Feli.'c;”- and the third by the 
Prince of Bfmora; both of whom also brought pre.scnts 
of Arabian horses. 

The two other ambassadors came from the King of 
Eht'chc, or Ethiopia.'* 

Little or no respect was paid to the fir.st three of these 
diplomatist.s. Their equipage was so mLscr.'ihle that every 

* The Gr.aiid Sliereef (fnau the Aivilnc s/iarif, noble) of Mecca, who 
ha.5 control over the Holy Places, claims to be a lineal descendant of 
the Prophet Muhammad. The name of the present (iSgi) Grand 
Shercef is ’Ann er-Rafiq, and he succeeded to thii dignity in 1KS2. 

® Similar to the small hand-hiushes, senerally made of leaves of the 
date-palm, used in the mosques of India for a like purpose. The 
‘ sni.rll chapel ’ being the ICa'hah, or Cuhe-house, in which is placed 
the Black Stone, in the centre of‘The Sacred Mosqne’ (Masjidu' 1 - 
Plaram) at Mecca. The terra Baitu'llah or ‘ House of God ’ is applied 
to the whole enclosure, although it more specially denotes the 
Ka'b,ih itself. 

“ Yemen, the territory of al- Yamen, to the saiith-e.ist of Mecca. 

‘ Abyssinia, see p. 2 text, and footnote " 
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one suspected they came merely for the sake of ohlaining 
money in return for their presents, and of gaining still 
more considerable sums by means of the numerous horses, 
and different articles of merchandise, which they intro¬ 
duced into the kingdom free of all duty, as property 
belonging to ambassadors. With the produce of thc.sc"" 
l)nr.se.s and merchandise, they purchased the manufacture.s 
of Hmhmxlun, which they also claimed the privilege of 
taking out of the kingdom without payment of the impost 
charged on all commodities exported. 

The embassy from the King of Elhiopia may deserve a 
little more con.sidei-ation. He was well informed on the 
subject of the revolution in the Indies, and determined to 
spread his fame throughout this vast region by despatching 
an embassy that should be worthy of his great jjower and 
magnificence, Tiic whispers of slaiidei', indeed, if not 
rather the voice of truth, will have it that in sending the.se 
amba.ssador.s tliis Monarch had an eye only to tlje valuable 
presents which might be received from the liberal hand of 
yli/rens-Zabe. 

Now let us examine the personnel of this admirable 
Embassy. He chose as his Envoys two personages who 
doubtless enjoyed the greatest di-slinclion at court, and 
were best qualified to attain the important ends he had 
in view. One of these was a Mahometan merchant, whom 
I met a few years before at Moka, when on my way from 
Egj/pl up the Med Send He had been sent thither by his 
august sovereign for the purpose of selling a large number 
of slaves, and of purchasing Indian goods with the money 
thus commendably obtained. 

Such is the honourable traffic or this Great Chrisliun 
King of Africa ! ^ 

The other ambassador was an Armenian and Christian 
merchant; born and married at Alep [Aleppo], and known 
in Ethiopia by the name of Mvrat.- I saw him also at Moka, 
where he not only accommodated me with half his apavt- 
^ See p. a. ® The Chadja Uloraad of Valentyn, 
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mcnl, but gave me such .-ulvice as deterred me from visit¬ 
ing Elhlopia, as was observed at the coinnieiicemeiit of 
this liistory.^ Mural is likewise sent every year to Muka 
for the same object as the Mahometan merchant, and 
always talces with him the animal presents from his 
master to the English and Dutch EuiElndia CompanieKj 
and conveys those which they give in return to Gonder. 

The African Monarchy anxious that his ainbassador 
should appear in a style suitable to the occasion, contri¬ 
buted liberally toward the expenses of the embassy. He 
presented lliem with thirty-two young slaves, boys and 
girls, to be sold at Moka; and the money raised by this 
happy expedient was to supply the expeiibes of the mis¬ 
sion. A noble largess indeed 1 for let it be recollected 
that young slaves sell at Moka, one with another, at five- 
aiid-twenty or thirty crowns per head.- Besides these, 
the Ethiopian King sent to the Grcal Mogol twenty-five 
choice slave.?, nine or ten of whom were of a tender age 
and in a state to be made ennuehs. This was, to be sure, 
an appropriate donation from a Christian to a Prince ! hut 
then the Chri.slianity of the Ethiopians differs greatly from 
oiir.s. The ambassadors also took charge of other presents 
for the Great Mogol; fifteen horses, esteemed ecpial to those 
of Arabia, and a small species of mule, whose skin I have 
seen : no tiger is so beautifully marked, and no alacJid'^ of 
the Indies, or striped silken stuff, is more finely and vari¬ 
ously streaked;'^ a couple of elephants’ teeth, of a swe 
so prodigious that it required, it seems, the utmost exer¬ 
tion of a strong man to lift either of them from the 
ground ; and lastly, the horn of an ox, filled with civet, 
which was indeed enormously large, for I measured the 

^ See p. 2. 

** Erus, or ‘ white crowns’ as they weie then called, worth 4s. 6d. 
each. ® See p, 120, footnote- 

* A zebra, which is still considered a great curiosity in India, as 
evidenced by the admiring crowds to be seen round the specimen in 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. 
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mouth of it at Dchly, and found that it exceeded half a 
footi in diameter. 

The anibassadorsj thus royally and munificently pro- 
videdj dejiai'tcd from Gander, the capital city of Ethiopia; 
situated in the province of Dumbia. They traversed a 
desolate country^ and were more tlian two months travel¬ 
ling to Bdloul, an ont-of-the-way seaport; near Bab-el- 
Mandcl and opposite to Moka. For reasons, which I shall 
perhaps disclose in the course of my narrative, they dared 
not take the u.sual and caravan road from Gander to 
Arkiko, a journey easily performed in forty days. From 
Arkiko it 1.5 necessary to pass over to the i.sland of Masouva, 
where tlie Grand Seigneur - has a gan-ison. 

While waiting' at Bciloul for a Mo/m vessel to cross the 
Tied Sea, the party were in w’ant of many of the neces¬ 
saries of life, and .some of the slaves died. 

On arriving at Moka, the ambassadors found that the 
market hud been that year overstocked with slaves. The 
boys and girls, therefore, sold at a reduced price. As 
soon as their sale w'as effected, they pursued their voyage, 
embarking on board an Indian vessel bound to Sournle, 
where they arrived after a tolerable passage of fivc-and- 
twenty days. Several slaves, however, and many horses 
died; probably from want of proper nourishment, the 
funds of this pompous embassy being evidently insiiflicient 
to supply all its wants. The mule £ilso died, but the skin 
was preserved. 

They had not been many hours on shore at Sournle when 
a certain rebel of Visa/mir, named Seva-Gi,^ entered the 

' Tile French ‘ pied de Ville ’ most probalily, equal to laf inches 
English. 

“ That is, the Sultan of Turkey. 

® Sivaji, the founder of the Maratlia power, born 1627, died on 
the 5th April 16S0 (which is the correct date, but the ist June is the 
date given in Valentyn’s narrative). Of him it has been rvell said by 
F.lphinstone {History of India, p. 647, ed. of 1874), ‘Though the .son 
of a powerful chief, he had begun life as a daring and artful captain o( 
banditti, had ripened into a skilful general and an able statesman,and 
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town, which he pilhigeil and burnt. The house of the 
.mihassadors did not escape the general conflagration; and 
all their effects that they succeeded in rescuing from the 
flames, or the ravages of the enemy, were their credentials ; 
a few slaves that Seva-Gi could not lay hold of, or whom 
he spared because they happened to be ill; their Ethiopwi 
apparel, which he did not covet; the mule’s skin, for 
which, I expect, he had no particular fancy ; and the ox’s 
hom that had already been emptied of il.s civet. 

These exalted individuals spoke in exaggerated terms 
of their sad misfortunes; but it was insinuated by the 
malicious Indium, who witnessed their deplorable condi¬ 
tion on landing—without decent clothing, destitute of 
money or bills of exchange, and half famished—that the 
two ambassador.s were, in fact, lucky people, who ought to 
number the ransacking of SoHivdc' among the happiest 
events of their lives, since it saved them from the mortifi¬ 
cation of conducting their wretched presents as far as 
Dehli. Seva-Gi, the Lidiaus said, had finun'shed tlre-se 
worthy representatives of the Ethiopian King with an 
admirable pretext for appearing like a couple of mendi¬ 
cants, and for soliciting the governor of Sourale to supply 
them with the means of living, and with money and carts 
to enable them to proceed to the capital. The attack 
upon Sourafe had also covered their misdeeds, in disposing, 
for their own benefit, of the civet, and many of the 
slaves. 

left a character which ha."! never since been equalled or approached by 
any of his countrymen. The distractedstateof the neighbouring countries 
presented openings by which an inferior leader might have profited; 
but it required a genius Kke his to avail himself as he did of the 
mistakes of Aurangzfb by kindling a zeal for religion and, through 
that, a national spirit among the Marattas. It was by these feelings 
that his government was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and 
was kept together, in spite of numetous internal disorders, until it had 
established ils supremacy over the greater part of India,' 

^ This took place in January 1664, The Dutch account of the sack, 
as given by Valentyn, confirms Bernier’s narrative very remark.ably. 
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My excelleiiL friend Monsieur Adnean} chief of the 
Dutch factorv, g;ive Mural, the Avraeniaiij a letter of in- 
trodnciion to niCj wllicii he delivered into tny hands at 
Dchli, without being aware that I had been his guest at 
Molcafi It was an agreeable surprise to meet thus unex¬ 
pectedly, after an absence of five or six years. I embraced 
iny old friend wdlh aft'oetion, and promised to render him 
all the service in my power. Yet, though iny acijuain- 
tance among the conrtier.s w'as pretty extensive, I found 
it difficult to be useful to thc.sc empty-handed ambassa¬ 
dors. The mule’s skin, and the ox’.s horn, wherein w'as 
kept arrack, or brandy extracted from raw sugar, of which 
they are excessively fond, constituted the whole of their 
presents; and the contempt which the absence of valu¬ 
able presents would alone inspire w'as inci-eased by their 
miserable ajipearance. They were seen about the streets 
without a jmIcIcij, clad in true Bedouin fashion, and followed 
by seven or eight bare-footed and bare-headed slaves, 
who had no raiment but a nasty strip of cloth passed 
between their buttocks, and the half of a ragged sheet 
over the left .shoulder, winch was carried under the right 
arm, in the manner of a summer cloak. Nor had the 
ambassador.s any other carriage than a hired and broken- 
down cart; and they u-ere without any horse except 
one belonging to our Missionary Father, and one of 
mine that they sometimes borrowed, and wliich they 
nearly killed. 

In vain did I for a long time exert mj'sclf in behalf of 
these despised personages ; they were regarded as beggars, 
and could excite no interest. One day, however, when 
closeted with my Agah Dancchmend-han, who is minister 
for foreign affairs, I expatiated so suecessfully upon the 
grandeur of the .Ethiopian Monarch, that Aureng-Zehe was 
induced to grant the ambassadors an audience, and to 
receive their letters. He presented both with a Ser-apah, 
or vest of brocade, a silken and embroidered girdle, and a 
1 See p. 127 . “ See p. 134 . 
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turban of the saiiie niatcrials and workmanship; g-jn e 
orders for their mainlenancej and at an audience, wlieii 
the Emperor gave them their coiigr, which soon took place, 
he invested each with another Scr-fipah, and made them a 
present of six thousand roupies, equal at present to nearly 
three thousand crowns: i but this money was unequally 
divided, the Mahomdem receiving four thousand roupies, 
and Mvrul, because a Christian, only two thousand. 

Aureng-Zebc sent by them, as }>reseuts to their royal 
master, an extremely rich Sc7-apah; two large cornets, 
or trumpets, of silver gilt; two silver kettle-drums;^ a 
poniard studded with rubies; and gold and silver iviipies 
to the amount of about twenty thousand francs; hoping, 
as he kindly expressed it, that this last gift would he 
peculiarly acceptable, and considered a rarity; the King 
of Eihiopia not having any coined money in his country. 

The Mogol was well aware that not one of these roupies 
would be Udeeu out of lliiidoiisian, and that the ambassa¬ 
dors would employ them in the purchase of useful com¬ 
modities. It turned out just as he foresaw. They bought 
spices, fine cotton cloths, for shirts for the King and 
QLieen, and for the King’s only legitimate son, who is to 
succeed to the throne, ahichas or silken stuff’s striped, 
some with gold and some with silver, for vests and 
summer trousers; English broadcloths, scarlet and green, 
for a couple of abbs,^ or Arabian vests, for their King; 
and lastly, quantities of cloth less fine in their texture 
for several ladies of the seraglio and their children. All 

' This agrees with Tavernier’s value (2S. 3cl.) of the rupee. See also 
p. 135, footnote and p. 200, note. 

2 KaraAs, trumpets with a hend, somewhat of the type of a cornet, 
and imkdraks, drums in shape like the modern kettle-drum, but beaten 
resting on the ground by a roan who eitherstands or squats behind them, 
according to their size, were part of the insignia of Mogul royalty. 

® Add, the well-known short coat or ve.st. English broadcloths were 
highly esteemed at the Mogul court, and the early travellers make 
frequent mention of them. Also see the chapter (33 of the first book) 
in the Aln-i-Akharl, in which details of theii price are given. 
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these goods they were privilegetlj as iinibassadors, Lo 
export without pa 3 niient of duty. 

Notwithstanding all my friendship for Mural, there 
were three reasons why I almost repented of having 
exercised my influence iu his behalf. The first was, that 
after he had promised lo .sell me his boy for fifty roiipirs, 
he sent word he would not part with the boy for less than 
three hundred. I felt almost disposed to give him his 
price, that I might have it in my power to say a father 
had sold me his own child. The lad w'as remarkably 
well made, and his skin of the cleare.st black; the tuisc 
was not flat, nor the lips thick, a.s is commonly the case 
among the Eih'wpians. I w'as certainly angry with Mural 
for having violated his engagement. 

I had, in the next place, ascertained that my friend, 
as well as his Mahometan companion, had solemnly pro¬ 
mised Aureng-Zehc to urge his King to permit the repair 
of a mosque in Elhiopia, which had been in ruins since 
the time of tJic Portuguese. The Mogol gave the am¬ 
bassadors two thousand roupies in anlic’ij)ation of this 
service. The mosque, erected as the mausoleum of a 
certain Chdk, or ilcrvicke, who left Meca for the purpo.se 
of propagating Mahometanism in Ethiopia, and had made 
great progress there, was demolished by the Portuguese, 
when they entered the countiyr with troops from Goa, 
as allies of the law’ful sovereign, who had embraced 
Christianity, and been driven from the throne by a 
Maliomdan prince. 

My third objection to Mural’s conduct arose from the 
part he took hi entreating Aureng-Zehc, in the name of 
the Ethiopian King, to send the latter an Alcoran and 
eight other books, with the names of which I am familiar, 
and which are of the first repute among the treatises 
written in defence of the Mahoinelun creed. 

There seemed to me something extremely base and 
wicked in these proceedings, on the part of a Christian 
ambassador, acting in the name of a Christian King. They 
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flfTorded but too satisfactory a confirmation of the account 
I had received at MoA-a of the low ebb to wliich Chris¬ 
tianity is reduced in the kingdom of Elkiopia. Iiideedj 
all the measures of its government and the character 
of the people, savour strongly of Mahometanisin, and it 
cannot be doubted that the number, even of nominal 
Christians, has been on the decline since the death of 
the King, who w'as maintained on the throne by the troops 
from Goa, Soon after that event, the Porl/igiiese, in con¬ 
sequence of the intrigues of the Queen-mother, were either 
killed or driven out of the country. I'he Jesuit Patriarch, 
whom his countrymen had brought from Goa, was com¬ 
pelled to fly for his life. 

During the stay of the ambassadors .at DeWi, my Agah, 
ever eager in search of knowledge, invited them frequently 
to his house. He asked many questions concerning the 
condition of their country and the nature of its govern¬ 
ment; but Iiis principal object was to obtain information 
respecting the source of the Ai/e, which they call Abbnhilei^ 
and coiiceniing wliich they talked to us as so well ascer¬ 
tained that no one need question it. Mural and a Mogol, 
who travelled with him from Ethiopia, have visited the 
source, and the particulars given by tliem both arc sub¬ 
stantially the same as those I had learnt at Moha. They 
informed us that the Nile has its origin in the country of 
the Agaii,<i, rising from two bubbling and contiguous 
springs, which form a small lake of about thirty or forty 
paces in length ; that the water running out of this lake 
is alreadjr a pretty considerable river; which continues, 
however, to increase in size by reason of the small tributary 
streams which, from here and there, flow into it. They 
added that the river w'ent on in a circuitous doui'se, 
forming, as it were, a large island; and that after falling 
from several steep rocks, it entered into a great lake 
wherein are several fertile islands, quantities of crocodiles, 
and, what would be much more remarkable, if true, 

^ Clearly a corruption of An-NU, ' the Nile.' In Arabic characters 
tlie words are almost identical. 
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numbers of sea-calves which have no other means of 
ejecting their excrement thair the mouth. This lake 
is in the country of Ditmbia, three .short stages from 
Gonder, and four or five from the source of the Nile. 
The riveij they continued^ when it leaves the great lake, 
is much augmented by the numerous rivers and torrents 
which fall into that lake, especially in the laiiny season; 
which is as periodical as in the Indies, commencing towards 
the end of July. I'llis, by the way^ is an important con¬ 
sideration, and accounts tor the overflowing of the Nile. 
From the lake just mentioned the river runs by Sonnar, 
tlie capital city of the King of Fungi (tributary to the 
King- of Elhiopia), and continues its course until it reaches 
the plains of Mesm or Egi/pl. 

The two ambassadors dilated more copiously than was 
agreeable either to my Agah or myself on the magnificence 
of their sovereign, and the strength of his army ; but their 
travelling companion, the Mogol, never joined in these 
panegyrics, and told us, during their absence, that he had 
twice seen this army in the field, comuiiuided by the King 
in person, and that it is impossible to conceive troops 
more wretched and worse di-sciplined. 

The Mogol gave us a great deal of information about 
Elhiopia, the whole of which is noted in my jonrnal, and 
may one day be given to the public. At present I shall 
content myself with noticing three or four facts related by 
Murat, and which, considering that they occui'red in a 
Christian land, will be deemed siirticiently remarkable. 

He said that in Ethiopia there are few men who do not 
keep several wives; nor was he ashamed to confess that 
he himself had two, besides the wife to whom he was 
legallj maiTied, and who resided in Aleppo. The Elhiopiati 
W'omen, he observed, do not hide themselves as in the 
Indies among the Mahometans axiA even the Gentiles; and 
nothing is more common than to see females of the lower 
ranks, whether single or married, bond or free, mingled 
together, day and night, in the same apartment; the 
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of jealousy so prevalent in other nations. The women, or 
wives of grmideeSj are at no great pains to conceal their 
attachment to any handsome cavalier, whose house they 
enter without fear or scruple. 

If I had visited Elkiopia, I should have been compelled, 
they told me, to marry. A few years ago, a wife was 
forced upon an European, a Padry,* who passed for a Greek 
physician ; and it is curious enough tliat the woman whom 
they obliged him to wed was the same that he designed 
for one of hi.s sons. 

A man, eighty years of age, having presented to tire 
King four-and-tw'enty sons, all of mature age, and able to 
cany arni.s, was asked by His Majesty rvhether those were 
the only children he could exhibit? I'he old gentleman 
answered that they were indeed the whole of the male 
part of his family, but that he w'as also the fatlier of a few 
daughters. ‘Out then from my presence, thou old calf!’ 
was the King’s rejoinder. ‘ I am astonished th.'it instead 
of feeling shame, than presumest to appear before me. 
Is there a lack of women in ray dominions that tliou, a 
iTian well stricken in yeans, canst boast of only tuo dozen 
sons ? ’ The Ethiopian King himself has at least eighty 
children, who are met niiming about indiscriminately in all 
parts [qui couroient pfile mele] of the seraglio. They are 
known by a round stick varnished, resembling a small 
mace, which the King had made for them, and which 
they carry about with great delight, as a sceptre, to 
distinguish them from those who are the children of 
certain slaves or other people of the seraglio. 

Aitreng-Zehe sent twice for the ambassadors. He hoped, 
like my^ Agali, to increase his stock of knowledge by their 
conversation; but his chief anxiety was to be made 
acquainted with the state of Mahometanism in their 
country. He expressed a desire to see the mule’s skin, 
which somehow or other remained afterward in the 
I A Roman priest, see p. 323 , footnote '. 
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fortress, in possession of the odicors ; much to my dis¬ 
appointment, for it was promised me in return for my 
good services, and I had counted upon one day presenting 
it to one of our Firluoxi in Europe. I strongly recom¬ 
mended the ambassadors to show tlic great horn to the 
King, as well as the skin : Imt this might have subjected 
them to the very embarrassing question : how it happened, 
that ill the ransacking of Soiiru/c they lost the civet, and 
yet retained the horn ? 

The ElMopian embassy was still in Dehli. when Aureng- 
Zebe assembled his privy-council, together with the 
learned men of his court, for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable preceptor for his third son, Sultan Ehhar} whom 
he designs for his successor. He evinced upon this 
occasion the utmost solicitude that this young Prince 
should receive such an education as might justify the 
hope of his becoming a great man. No person can be 
more alive than Aureng-Zehe to the necessity of storing 
the minds of Princes, destined to rule nations, with useful 
knowledge. As they siuqiass others in power and eleva¬ 
tion, so ought they, he says, to he pre-eminent in wisdom 
and virtue. He is very sensible that the cause of tlie 
misery which afflicts the empires of Asia, of their misrule, 
and consequent decay, should he sought, and will be 
found, in the deficient and pernicious mode of instructing 
the children of their Kings. Intrusted from infancy to the 
care of women and eunuchs, slaves from Russia, Circassia, 
Mbtgrelia, Gurgisian," or Elhiopia, whose minds are debased 
by the very nature of their occupation; servile and mean 
to superiov.s, proud and oppressive to dependants;— 
these Princes, when called to the throne, leave the walls of 
the Seraglio quite ignorant of tlie duties imposed upon 
them by their new situation. They appear on the stage 
of life, as if they came from another world, or emerged, 

^ Muhammad Akbar, his fourth son, but the thivd then alive, revolted 
against his father, and look refuge in Persia, where he died. 

® Georgia. 
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for the first time, from a suhterraiieoiis cjuem, astonished, 
like Eiimpleloiis, at all around them. Either, like cljildi-eii, 
they are credulous in everything, and in dread of eveiyf- 
fching; or, with the obstinacy and heedlessiifss' of folly, 
they are deaf to every sage counsel, and rash in eiery 
stupid enterprise. According to their natural tenipcra- 
ineiit, or the first ideas impressed upon their niiuds, such 
Princes, on succeeding to a crow-ti, affect to be dignified 
and grave, though it he easy to disctn-n that gravity and 
dignity form no part of their character, that the appear¬ 
ance of those qualities is tlie effect of some ill-stiulied 
lesson, and that they are in fact only other names for 
savagene,ss and vanity ; or else they affect a childish 
politeness in their demeanour, childish because un¬ 
natural and con.strained. Who, that is convcr.saut with 
the history of Jsla, can deny the faithfulness of this 
delineation ? Have not her Sovereigns been blindly 
and brutally cruel,—cruel without judgment or mercy? 
Have they imt been addicted to the mean and gross 
vice of drunkenness, and abandoned to an excessive 
and shameless luxury; ruining tlieir bodily health, 
and impairing their understanding, in the society of 
concubines ? Or, instead of attending to the concerns of 
the kingdom, have not their days been con.sumed in the 
pleasures of the chase ? A pack of dogs will engage 
their thoughts and affection, although indiffercut to the 
sufferings of so many poor people who, compelled to 
follow the unfeeling Monarch in the pursuit of game, are 
left to die of hunger, heat, cold, and fatigue. In a word, 
the Kings of Asia are constantly living in the indulgence 
of monstrous vices, those vices varying, indeed, as I said 
before, according to their natural propensities, or to the 
ideas early instilled into their minds. It is indeed a rare 
exception when the Sovereign is not profoundly ignorant 
of the domestic and political condition of his empire. The 
reins of government are often committed to the hands of 
some Vizier, who. that he many reign lord absolute, with 

K 
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security mul without contradiction, considers it an essential 
pait (sF hi'- |dau to encourage his master in all his low 
pui’iuils. and divert him from every avenue of knowledge. 
If the bccplre be not lirnily grasped by the first minister, 
tin li the coHutry is governed hy the King’s mother, 
originally a wretched shave, and by -a .set of eunuchs, 
pLr'Oiis who pos-.ess no enlarged and liberal views of 
policy, and who employ their time in barbarous intrigues; 
ballidling, iuiprisoniiig, and strangling each other, and 
freqiiciitij the Grandees and the Vizier himself. Indeed, 
under their disg'raceful domination, no man of any pro¬ 
perty is sure of lus life for a single day. 

hen .Uiirng-Zchc had received the dilTerent embassies 
I have dfscrilied, news at length reached the court that 
one from Persia had arrived on the frontier. The Persian 
Omrahs, and others of that nation, in the service of the 
Mogol. spread a rejiort that affairs of the utmost moment 
brought the ambassador to IlindousUm. Intelligent per¬ 
sons, however, gave no credence to the rumour: the 
period for great events was gone by, and it was clear that 
the Persians had no other reason for saying their country¬ 
man was intrusted with an important commission, than a 
vain and overweening desire to exalt their nation. It was 
also pretended by the same individuals, that the Omrnh 
appointed to meet the ambassador on the frontier, and to 
provide for his honourable treatment during his journey 
to the capita], was strictly enjoined to spare no pains to 
discover the principal object of the embassy. He was 
instructed, they said, to prepare, by degrees, the haughty 
Persian for the ceremony of the Salum, which was to be 
represented, as well as that of delivering all letters 
through the medium of a third person, as a custom that 
has invariably obtained from time immemorial. It is 
sufficiently evident, however, from what we witnessed, 
that these were idle tales, and that Anveng-Zebe is raised 
much above the necessity of recurring to such ex¬ 
pedients. 
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On liis entry into tlie capital, the ambassador was 
recpi\'ed with every demonstration of respect. The 
Bazars through which he passed were all newly 
decnratedj .and the cavalry lining both .sides of the way' 
e.vtended beyond a league. Many Omrahs, accompanied 
with in.strnments of music, .attended the proces.sion, and 
a salute of artillery was fired upon his entering the gate 
of the fortress, or royal pal.ace. Auren^-Zchc rvelcomed 
him with the greatest politene.ss ; nianife.sted no displea¬ 
sure at his making the snlnm in the Persian manner, and 
unhesitatingly received from his hands the letters of which 
he svas the bearer; raising them, in token of peculiar 
respect, nearly to the crown of his head. An eunuch 
having assi.sted him to unseal the letters, the King per¬ 
used the contents with a serioits and solemn countenance, 
and then coimnanded that the ambassador should be clad, 
in his yiresence, with a vest of brocade, a turban, and a 
silken sash, embroidered with gold and silver, called a ser- 
apahj as 1 have before explained. This })arl of tlie cere¬ 
mony over, the Persian was informed that the moment 
was come for the display of his presents; which con¬ 
sisted of five-imd-twenty horses, as beautiful as I e\er 
beheld, with housings of embroidered brocade; tw'eiity 
highly bred camels, tb.at might have becir mistakes 
foi’ small elephaiit.s, such was their size .and .strength ; a 
considei'able number of cases ^ containing excellent rose¬ 
water, and another sort of distilled water called Beidntich/r," 
a cordial held in the highest estimation and very scarce ; 
five or six carpets of extraordinary size and beauty; a few 
pieces of brocade extremely rich, wrought in small flowers, 

^ Causes 'm the original. Rosewater andferfsirrsAi were enclosed in 
glass bottles, holding about 2i gallons each, called in Persian karihas 
(hence the English word carboy) covered with wicker-work. Case is 
therefore a better rendering than box-, as used by former translators of 
these Travels, 

Bcdmiishk, .a cordial still highly esteemed in Nortliern India, dis¬ 
tilled from a species of w illovv, bed in Persian. 
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ill M) fine aiul deiieate £i hlyle tliat I doubt if anylliint; so 
L-le'fi'.nt was fver seen in Eiiinpi ; four T)fima\ciis cutlasses, 
um<l (he same luunber of poin.irds, the rrhole covered with 
prec’ous sioiv s; anil lastly, five orsixsots of liorse-furmtiire, 
which H ere particular!}' adunrtd. The last were indeed 
%tr_’i h iiiil-,nine and of superior richness ; ornamented with 
siipeib ernhroidii} and with small peails, and very beauti¬ 
ful tiirijiHUst s, of the old rockd 

It v,,.s rciuiiikid that ^limii^-Zehe seemed unusually 
pleased with this splendid present; he examined every 
item minutely, noticed its eleoance and rarity, and fre¬ 
quently extolled the mnmficeuce of the King of Persia, 
Ilf assigned the ambassador a place among the principal 
and after speaking about his long-and fotiguing 
jonriiey, and several times expressing his desire to see 
him eiciy day, he dismissed him. 

He rciniiined at Dehli four or five months, living 
suniptiioiisly at Aurcng-Zi'be s expense, and partaking of 

^ In the or!ginal, ‘de la vieille Roche,’ which means that they 
were, so to speak, of the finest water. Tins phrase was used to denote 
thii'e precious stonta in general that exhibited more or loss pci feet 
cry-t.illir.e fo-ms, being consideie! more developed than those with 
amorp' ousfoims. Tavernier’s {J'fazeh, vol, ii. pp, 103, 104) descup)- 
tion of ihe tuiqiiuhe is vahi.able, as elucidaling Bernier's account of 
the pie-'cuts. ‘ Tmquoi^e is only found m Pcrsia, .and is obtained in 
two iiiii'e"-. Ti,e one, which is c.aUed “ the old look,” is three days’ 
jouriicj from yiESllED towards the north-W'est and neai to a large loan 
caUeti NiCHAiiouRG [Nishayiui in Meshcvi is the classic locality for 
tlie true turquoise]; the other, which is called ” the new,” is five days’ 
Jri.nney from it. Those of the new are of an inferior blue, tending to 
white, and are little esteemed, and one may purchase as many of them 
as he likes .it sniai! cost. But for many yeais the King of Persia has 
prohilritul railing in the “old rod:” foi any one but himself, because 
h-aving no g i!d woikrrs in the country besides those who work in 
tlmad, who are ignorant oftheaitof enamelling on gold, and with¬ 
out knowledge of design and engiaving, he uses for the decoiation ot 
swords, daggers, and other work, these tuiquoises of the old lock 
instead of enamel, which are cut and arranged in fatterns like flow'ers 
and other figures which the (jewellers) make. This catches the eye 
and parses as a laborious work. It is wanting in design.’ 
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the liospitality of i-lie chief ()iHi-iihs, -who invited iiisn 
by turns to grand entertainments. Wlu n pennitted to 
return to his country, the King again invested him v, ith a 
rich Ser-apnli, and put him in possession of other valuable 
gifts, reserving the presents intended for tlie Pcixian 
Monarch for the embassy that he deteruiiued to send, and 
which was very soon appointed. 

Ncitwithst-anding the strong and unequivocal marks of 
respect conferred Ijy Aurenp-Zclw upon this last ambassador, 
the Persians at the court of Dehli insinuated that the 
King of Pcnia, in his letters, reproached him keenly 
with the death of Para, and the inc.-irceration of Chah- 
JchciH, representing such actions as unworthy a brother, 
a son, and a faithful Munulmaa. He also, they said, 
reproved him for having assumed tlie name of Alcm-Giiire, 
or Conqueror of the VV'orid, and for causing it to be 
inscribed on the coins of Ilimloiislan. They went so far 
as to affii'in that these words formed part of the letters : 
'Since then thou art this rJ/e/H-Gaire, Besin-lHalt, in the 
name of God, I send thee a sword and horses. Let us 
now, therefore, confront each other.’ This would indeed 
have been throwing down the gauntlet. I give the story 
as I received it: to contradict it is not in mj' power; easy 
as any person finds it in thi.s court to come to the know¬ 
ledge of every secret, provided he be acquainted with the 
language, posse.ss good friends, and be as profuse of money 
as myself for the sake of gnitifying his curiosity. But I 
cannot be easily persuaded that the King of Permi made 
use of the language ascribed to him: it would savour too 
y much of em])ty bluster and menace, though it cannot be 
denied that the Persians are apt to assume a lofty tone 
when they wish to impress an idea of their powder and 
influence. I rather incline to the opinion entertained by 
the best informed, that Persia is not in a condition to act 
aggressively against .such an empire as Hhidmisktn, She 
will have enough to do to retain Ka?i~dalier, in the direction 
of Ilindoustan, and preserve the integrity of her frontier 
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towards TuHiCih ^Rljc wealth anti stren^iit’th of that nation 
,'U-e accurately esthnatecl. Her throne is not always filled 
by a t'hah-ALi's} a Sovereign intrepicR enlightenedj and 
ptditic; capable of turning every occurrence to his benefit 
and of iicconiplishin;^ great designs with small means. If 
her cot cnimciit meditate any enlcrprise against Hindoustun, 
and be animated, as is given out, by these sentiments of 
regard for Chah-Jthun and the Mu.\iili>ian faith, who can 
explain whv, during the late civil wars, which lasted so 
long in HindouUan, she remained a quiet and apparently 
an unconcerned spectator of the scene ? She was unmoved 
by tlie entreaties of Dura, of Chah-Jidmn, of Sultan Sijah, 
and perhiij)s of the Governorof Cahoul; although she might, 
with a comparatively small army, and at an inconsider¬ 
able e.-cpeinse, have gained possession of the fairest part of 
Iliiidiiii.'.lan, from the kingdom of Cahoul to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond that river; Llnis constituting 
herself the arhitress of every dispute. 

The King of Persia’s letters, however, either contained 
some offensive expressions, or Aurciig-Zebe took umbrage 

I Shah ’Abbas I., surnamed the Great, who ascended the throne in 
I5SS, and died in 1629. ‘He was the first vho made Isfahan the 
capital of t'euia, was biave ami active, and enlarged the boundaries of 
hi) dciminlQr.s, Hu took conjointly with the English forces, in 1622, 
the idani! of Ormus, w hich had been in the possession of the Portuguese 
for 122 years.’— Beaie. I liave heen told by learned nalives of India 
that the Indian exclamation, Sliahbash (Persian Shak-hish), meaning, 

‘ Well done ! ’ ‘ Br.avo i ’ ‘ Rux Kias,’ takes its oiigin fioin the name of 
this Persian monatcii, or as Ovington, in his foyaoe to Suratt in the 
Yeitr 16S9 (London, 1696), p. 169, so quaintly puts it, ‘The mighty 
Deeds and renown’d Ex)>loits of Schah Ahbas, the Persian Emperor, 
have li!-.cwi=c unprinted Eternal Characters of Fame and Honour upon 
his Name, v\hich is now by vulg.u' use made the signification of any 
tiling extr.iurdinaty or Miraculous; so that when any tiling .suriwssing 
Excellent, or wondctfui, is either done or spoken, the Indians presently 
say of it, ischah-Abbas !' Comj'aie Iliirace. 

... At imeri iudentes, Hex eris, aiunt 

Si recte facies. 


I Hpist. i. 59, 6o, 
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at the conduct or languaoe of the ambassador; because 
the Kill" complained^ two or three da 3 's after the embassj’ 
had quitted Dekli, that the horses, presented in the name 
of the Peniwi Monarch had been hanistning by order of 
the ambassador. He coniniaiided, therefore^ that he 
should be intercepted on the frontier, and depriied of ail 
the Indian slaves he was taking awaj'. It is certain that 
the number of these slaves was most unreasonable ; he had 
purchased them cxtreinel}' cheap on account of the famine, 
and it is also said that his servants had stolen a great 
many children. 

Aumig-Zebe, during the stay of this embassy at Dchli, 
was careful to demean himself with strict propriety ; 
unlike his father, Chnh-Jclian, who, upon a similar 
occasion, either provoked the anger of the ambassador 
of the celebrated Chah-Ahas, by an ill-timed haughti¬ 
ness, or excited his contempt by an unbecoming 
familiarity. 

A Persian, who wishes to indulge in any satirical merri¬ 
ment at the expense of the Indians, relates a few such 
anecdotes as the following. 

When Chah-Jehan had made several triiitless attempts 
to subdue the arrogance of the ambassador, whom no 
arguments or caresses could induce to salute the Great 
Mogol according to the Indian mode, he devised this 
artifice to gain his end. He commanded that the grand 
entrance of the court leading to the Am-Kas, where he 
intended to receive the ambassador, should be closed, and 
the wicket only left open; a wicket so loiv that a man 
could not pass through witfiout stooping, and holding 
down the head as is customarj' in doing reverence a 
I'Indien. Chah-Jehan hoped by this expedient to have it 
in his power to say that the ambassador, in approaching 
the royal pre.sence, bowed the head even nearer to the 
ground than is usual in his court; but the proud and 
quick-sighted Persian, penetrating iirto the Moguls design, 
entered the wicket with his hack tuviied toward the 
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Kini^. Ciiiih-Jthdn, \(‘xetl to see liuiiseH o\ereome by 
die amb'is-adnr’s strata^-crn, said indi"jiaiit)y, ' Ek-hcd-haU 
(Ah. wretch !)' didst tlion imagine than wnst entering’ a 
stuhle of as iS like lliyself?’ ‘I did imagine it,’ was the 
aiisiver. ‘ Who, on going llirough such a door, can believe 
he is visiting any but asses?’ 

Another story is this;— CImh-Jcliav. displeased with some 
rude and coarse answer inade by the Persian ambassador, 
r.’.js provoked to say, ‘ Eh-hcd-hnkt] lias then Chah-Ahas no 
gentleman in his coiii’t that he sends me such a fool.^' 
‘ O. yes ! the court of niv Sovereig'ii abounds with men tar 
more polite and accomplished tlian I am; blithe adapts 
the Ambassador to the King.’ 

One day, Chnk-Jchan having invited the ambassador to 
dine in his presence, and seeking, as usual, an occasion to 
di’seompose and vex him ; while the Persian was busily 
cmjiloytd in picliiug a great many bone.s, the King said 
coriliy, ‘ FJi Elkhj-G;/ (U'ell, My Lord Ambassadoi'), what 
shall the dogs cat.^’ ‘ Kkhery’ \svis the prompt answer; 
a favourite ilish with Chah-Jehan, which he was then in¬ 
dulging in,— Kklicn/ being a mess of vegetables, the 
general food of the common people." 

The Mogol iiujniring uliat he thought of his new Dehli, 
then building, as compared to Ispahan ; he answered aloud, 

^ Ilt-comiiUi.ned or ill-bieii hillow, literally. 

® I'iie liiah 'kcdgeiiie,' formerly a favourite dish in Anglo-Indian 
families, but now going somewhat out of fashion. The word i.s deiived 
fiiiiu the Hindoo amess of rice cooked with ghee and diil (Ctya- 

In.iiats, Spreng.) and flavoured with a little spice, .stewed onions, 
and the like. Oviiiglon, a/, fit., p. 310, has the following pleasant 
description of this dish :—'KiUheiiit is another Dish very common 
among them, made of Del, that is, a small round Pea and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’ not very «avoury. Of this the 
Enrspan bailers feed in these parts once or twice a Week, and aie 
forc’d .at tlime times to a Pagan Abstinence froraFlebli, which cieales 
in them a perfect Dislike and utter Detestation to those Bannian Days, 
as they commonly call them.’ Eannian is a rendering of the word 
Banyan, a Hindoo trader, Bunya being the familiar name among 
Anglo-Indians in Upper India ftii a gi-ain-dealer, 
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and with an oathj ‘ Tlillali ! hijlah!^ /a'/w/ww cannot be com¬ 
pared to the dust of your Df-Ji/i:' which reply the King 
took as a liigli cncamiurn upon his favourite city, though 
the ambassador intended it in sportive derision, the dust 
being- intolerable in De/ili. 

Lastly, the Pei’sians gave out that their cruinlrymaii, 
being- pressed by ('Jmh-Jehan to tell him candidly how he 
estimated the relative power of the Kings of Ilimhmxlan 
and Persia, observed that he likened the Kings of the 
Indies to a full moon fifteen or sixteen days old. and those 
of Persia to a young moon of two or three days. This ‘ 
ingenious answer was at first very flattering to the Grcal 
Mogol’s pride, hut became a source of deep mortification 
when he had rightly interpreted the ambassador’s mean¬ 
ing ; whicli was, tliat the kingdom of Uindonsian is now on 
the decline, and that of Persia advancing, like the crescent 
moon, in splendour and magnitude. 

Such are the witticisms so much vaunted by the 
Persians in the Indies, and wJiicli they seem ne\’er tii-ed 
of repeating. For my part, I think a dignified gravity 
and respectful demeanour would belter become an am¬ 
bassador than the assumption of a supercilious and un¬ 
bending carriage, or the indulgence of a taunting and 
sarcastic spirit. Even if he possessed no higher principle 
to regulate his conduct, it is surprising that Chah-Abas s 
ambassador was not constrained by common considerations 
of prudence; and how mucli he had to fear from the re¬ 
sentment of a despot, whom he foolishly and un¬ 
necessarily provoked, was seen by the danger he narrowly 

1 Colloquial for Bi-'lldhi equivalent to ‘By God,’ This word forms 
pal t of the expression so constantly on the lips of iloslems, La fiaula wa 
Id qximiuaia illd bi-’lldhi ’I'aliyi 'l-'azlm, ‘There is no power and 
strength but in God, the High One, the Great.’ The Propiiet 
Muhammad ordered his followers to recite it very frequently, ‘ for 
these words are One of the treasuies of Paiatlise. Tor theie is no 
escape from God but with God, And God will open for the reciter 
thereof .seventy doors of e.scape from evil, the least of which is poverty. 

-— Miskkdttil-Mmabih, Book x. ch. ii. 
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escaped. Chah-Jchans malignity grew so violent and uii- 
disguiseJ that lie addressed him only in the most oppro- 
briou,s terms, and gave secret onlers that when the 
ambassador enScred a long and narrow .street in the 
fortress, leading to the Hall of Assembly, an elephant 
must} and in a very dangerous .slate, should be let loose 
upon him. A le.-,s active and courageous man must have 
been killed; but the Persian was so nimble in jump¬ 
ing out of his pa/eJiy, and, together with his attendants, 
so prompt and dexterous in shooting arrows into the 
el(‘phant’,s trunk, that the animal wa.s scared away. 

It was at tlie time of the return of the Persian am- 
bassadurs that Aureng-Zehc accorded that memorable rc- 
ceiition to his quondam teacher Mullah Sale? It is an 
imcomnionly good story. ’Phis old man had resided for 
several ycar.s near Kahoul in retirement on an estate pre¬ 
sented to him by Chah-Jehan, when he was made ac¬ 
quainted with the termination of the civil war, and the 
complete .success which liad attended the ambitious 
projects of his fornier pupil, tie hastened to Dehli, 
sanguine in his expectation of being immediately ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of Omrah; and there was no person 
of influence, up to Raut-henitra-Bcgmii, whom he did not 
engage in his favour. Three months elapsed before 
Aureng-Zehe would even appear to know that such a 
person was within the purlieus of the court; but weary 
at last with seeing him constantly in his presence, the 

* Thus I render ‘ qui efoieiit en liumeur.’ 

" Mulk Shah, a native of Bidak!,h.ln, was the Mmshid or .spiritual 
guide of Data Shiimh, .and was highly respected by Shalt Jahan. He 
die.l ill Kasliinir about the year lC6o. lie umy be the Mullah Sali of 
Bernier’s n.irrative, and have taught Auraiigzeli also. I po5ses.s a 
very fine contemjiorary portrait, by a Delhi arti.st, of Dara’s teaclier, 
who was one of the disciples of iliaii Shdfa Mir of Lahore, after whom 
part of the area now occupied as the Cantonment of Mian Mfr (Meean 
Meer), near the capital of the Funjab, was named ; the Mian Sahib’s 
tomb, with a mosque and land attached, being included witlun it? 
boundaries. 
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Mogol commanded that he s,ho\dd come to him in a 
secluded ajjartment, where only Hakim-ul-Mouliik 
Danech-mend-kaii, and three or four other f^randees, 
who pride themselves upon their acconiplishnicuts, 
were present. He then spoke in nearly the follow¬ 
ing words. I say nearly, because it is impossible to 
transcribe so long a discourse precisely in the terms in 
which it was delivered. Had I been present myself, 
instead of my Agali, from whom 1 received a report of 
the speech, I could not hope to be verbally correct. 
There can be no doubt, however, that what Aumw-Zehe 
said was substantially as follows Pray what is your 
})leasure with me, Mullah-gt/ —[Mulla-.Tl] Monsieur the 
Doctor?—Do you pretend that I ought to exalt you to 
the first honours of the State ? Let us then examine your 
title to any mark of distinction. I do not deny you would 
possess such a title if you had filled my young mind with 
suitable instruction. Show me a well-educated youth, and 
I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger claim to 
his gratitude, his father or his tutor. But what was the 
knowledge I derived under your tuition ? You taught me 
that the wliole of Frangmsian^ was no more than some iii- 
eonsiderahle island, of which the most powerful Monarch 
was formerly the King of Porlugul, then he of Holland, 
and afterward the King of England. In regard to the 
other sovereigns of Franguktan, such as the King of France^ 
and him of Andalusia, you told me they resembled our petty 
Rajas, and that the potentates of Hindouslan eclipsed the 
glory of all other kings; that they alone were Ilumayuns, 
Ekhars, Jehnn-Guyres, or Chah-Jehans-, the Happy, the 
Great, the Conquerors of the World, and the Kings of the 
World; and that Persia, Ushec,Kacliguer, Tarlary, and Catay,^ 

1 Europe. “ Franca, in the original. 

® Here Cniay (Cathay) is used as if the name of a distinct country 
other than China, whereas Khitai was the name for HI China, from 
Khitan, the dynasty that ruled its Northern Provinces for zoo years. 
See p. 427, footnote \ 
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/V“/r SiMrt. Chbui iind Mutrhhip} trembled at the name of 
the Kinji's of the Imlit'x. Admirable jifographer ! deeply 
read historian 1 \X‘m it not incumbent ujion my preceptor 
to make rne acquainted with the distinguishing features of 
f verv nation of the earth : its resources and strength ; its 
mock' of warfare, its manners, religion, form of government, 
and wherein its interests jirincipally consist; and, by a 
regular course of historical reading, to render me familiar 
wdtli the origin of States, their prog-ress and decline; the 
events, accidents, or errors, owing to which such great 
changes and mighty revolutions, have been effected ? Far 
from having imparted to me a profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of tlie history of mankind, scarcely did I learn 
from you the names of iny ancestors, the renowned founders 
of this empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their 
iive.s, of the ecents which preceded, and the extraordinary 
talents that enabled lliem to achieve, their e.xtensive con- 
que-sts. A familiarity with the languages of .surrounding 
nations may he indi.spen.sable in a King; but you would 
teach me to read and write Arahic; donbtle.s.s conceiving 
that you placed rne under an everlasting obligation for 
sacrificing so large a portion of time to the .study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient 
without ten or twelve year-s of close application. For¬ 
getting how many important subjects ought to he em¬ 
braced in the education of a Prince, you acted as if it were 
chiefly necessary that lie should possess great skill in 
grammar, and such knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of 
larv; and thus did ymu waste the precious hours of my youth 

' In tire oiiginal ‘ Tcliine ct Jlatchine,’ a loiuml way of saying China. 
Ill olden timt.s the more intelligent Muliammadans used ihe teim Maehin 
(.1 contraction for Mahdchina, ‘ Great China,’ the .ancient Hindoo name 
for China) when talking of the Chinese Empire. Chin .Maehin, which 
occur.s in many of the narratives of (he old Iravellens, is, as Colonel Yule 
has pointed out (Cathay and ih& IVay Tldiher), an instance of the use of 
a double assonant name, to express a single idea, a favourite Oriental 
practice; just as in Herodotus we have Crophi and Mophi, Thyni and 
Bithyni, and at the present day Thurn and Taxis. 
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in the dvy^ unprofilable, and never-ending task of icani- 
ing words ! ’ ^ 

Such was the kuigiuige in which ^lun'iig-Zebe expressed 
his resentment; but some of the learned men, cither wish¬ 
ing to flatter the Monarch and add energy to his speech, 
or actuated by jealousy of the Mullah, aflirm that the King’s 
reproof did not end herc^ but that, when he had spoken 

’ It is hut seldom that an Emperor takes the world into bi^ confi¬ 
dence, and proclaims aloud what he thinks of his >:cVjOo 13 and school¬ 
masters. Just this is what the Emperor Aurang/eh did in tlie speech 
reported by Bernier, and the utterances on the same suV>ject made by 
the German Emperur at Berlin on the 4lh December iSyo, bear such a 
remarkable resemblance to those of the hlogul Emperor, constituting 
an interesting historical parallel, that it seems advisable to reproduce 
them here, from the report in The 7 tmes of the 5th December :— 

Beri.im, Dec. 4. 

To-day a special conference on educational reform in the higher schools and 
gymnasia of Peusi^ia was opened, under the presidency of the Emperor himself in 
the Ministry of Public Worship. Heir von Go«sler, the Minister, htg^nby di.7nl:- 
ing the Emperor for the warm person.il interest he displayed in such matters. The 
time had now come, he said, to consider whellier Prussian schools were to coattniia 
on the same old classical path, or whether they should not now rather endeavour to 
adapt ihemselve.s to the spirit and practice and needs of modern life. AH the 
learned pvofes.slonswere now filled to c.vcess, and Germany was producing too many 
Univeisity men, for whom there seemed to be but scanty prospects in the growing 
struggle for existence. 

The Emperor tlien followed with a long and well-thought-out address. He 
tabled a series of queries on the subject under discussion, and proceedi/d to argue at 
elaborate length that the gymnasia or higher public schools no longer answered the 
requirements of the nation and the necessities of the time. They produced crammed 
youths, but not men, wasting on Batin and classical lore the lime which should be 
devoted to the German language and to German history—-a knowledge which was 
of infinitely more value to a German than all the chronicles of antiquity. , . , He 
had liimself sat on the various forms of a Gymnasium at Cassel, and knew all ab^ut 
their ways and methods, and the sooner these were mended tile better it would be 
for every one. . . . Since 1S70, the philologists, as bcati y> 03 s-uicntes^ had beert 
sitting enthroned in the gymna‘-ia, devoting their attention more to increasing the J 
book-le.arning of their pupils than to forming their characters abd training them for 
the needs of practical life. This evil had gone so far that it could go no further. 
Much more stress w.is laid on cramming young men's heads witli knowledge than 
on teaching them how to apply it. 

He had frequeiitly been described as a fanatical foe of the gymnasia! system, but 
that was not so. He had an open eye to its crying defects, and of these perhaps the 
chief was its preposterous partiality for classical education. The basis of instruction 
in all such schools ought to be German, and their principal aim should he to turn 
out young Germans instead of youthful Greeks and Romans, They mustcourage- 
ously break with the medimval and monkish habit of mumbling away at much Latia 
anda little Gicck, and take to the German language as the basis of alUheir scholastic 
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for a sliort lime on indiirerent siilyeets, lie resumed liis 
discourse in Uiis stviiin; ‘Were you not aware that it is 
during the ju riod of infancy, when the memory is commonly 
so retentive, that the mind inaj- receive a thousand wise 
precepts, and be easily furnished with such valuable in¬ 
struction as will elevate it with lofty conceptions, and 
render the individual capable of glorious deeds ? C;ui we 

lb's ^aine remark applif-d to historyas to language. Preference should be 
.dvenin all fci.ooK to German history, gt.j)grupbiLn 1 and legendary. It was only 
v/iieri they knew all the ii.s and outs of their own house that they could aflord to 
moon about in a museum. When he was at •■chool the Great Elector vvas to him 
Lut a nebuhios pesbmva^e. As tor the Seven Years’ War, it lay outside the region 
ofstu'Jy aU'''gf'iher, and hi't'.ry ended with the French Revolution at the close of 
the la*t ceMury. Tiie Liberation wars, ho*.vevcr, which were extremely important 
for the young, v;eru‘ not included, and it was only, tliank God, by means of supple* 
mentary arid very interesting lectures wbicli he received from his private tutor, Dr. 
Hin2pe*<»y, whom he w.n«i ijow glad to see before him, tliat he got to know .'inything 
at all about modern hU'tory. . . . His Majesty then proceeded to di.scnss what 
ought to be the relatious. between the clas‘.ical and commercial education, even in *' 
the schools which had hilberto been devoted to one of these directions only, his 
remarks buiivg U'tteued to the kccuej,t uiterebt, and rcgtitdcd as a masterpiece 
of practical wisdom.- Corrc^/iofuient 

The Enijjeror's speech has naturally given rise to a great 

deal of discussion, and the opinions evpressed by Scholars and Educa¬ 
tional Experts all over Europe, as to his views on * classical education ’ 
differ ^ ery widely. As it will be my constant aim throughout Constal>Ie''s 
Oriestial Miscellany to impartially present botli sides of any que^dun 
on which there may be a difference of opinion among' comjictent 
aiUhoriiics, I now quote the opinions on the educational utility of the 
study of Greek, leceiUly enunciated by a great Englishman (using this 
word in its widest signification), and one of the leading Educational 
Experts of the day. 

On the 14th March 1S91, Mr, Gladstone paid a visit to Eton, the 
school where, seventy years ago, he had been taught, and delivered a 
Salurd,ay lecture to the hoys now being educated there, on TM 
thumct&y and RitniLiites oj the goddess Artej/iis in the Iliad and Odyssey, 

At the conclusion of his lecture, Mr, Glachstone Siiid (I quote from 
the report in The Times newspaper of the i6th March) 

When I wae u boy I ce.red nothingat all about the Homeric gods. I did not enter 
into tile subject until thirty or forty years afterwarris, when, in a conversation with 
Dr. Pusey, who, like me, had been an Eton boy, lie told me, having more sense and 
br,rins than I h,td, th.rt betook the deepest interest and had the greatest curiosity 
about these Pfomcric gods. They arc of the gieatest interest, and you cannot really 
study the t«t of Horner without gathering fruits; and the more you study him, the 
more you wiU be astonished at the muIUtudc of lessons and the completeness of the 
pitture which he gives you. There is a perfect encycloprcdia of human diiracter 
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repeat our prayerSj or accpiire a liiiowIedj(e of law and of 
the sciences, only through the medium of Arabic? May 
not our devotions be offered up as accejrtably, and solid 
information communicated as easily, in our mother tongue ? 
You gave niy father, Chah-Jehau, to understand that you 
instructed me in philosoyrhy; and, indeed, I have a perfect 
remembrance of your having, during several years, harassed 


and human exxierknce in the poems of Homer, more complete in i;vc:ry detail than is 
elsewhere furnished to us of Arhaian life. (The right hon. geiuleman resumed his 
seat amid hearty cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Hornby, the Provost of Eton College, then proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his kuidnesg in coming 
among them, and the great honour he did to ihe present generation of 
hU old school in thus addressing them in a lecture so full of matter for 
careful after-study, and also staled that it would be difticult, at once, 
to single out any special points for notice. The Provost then ended by 
saying;— 

hilt I am sure we shall all have fcU great pleasure .ind some comfort in knowing 
that a man so able, so laborious, <=0 full of ideas as Mr. Gladstone, riiould still return 
in his leisure time to the old subjects which formed so large a portion of his school 
days. I hope I shall not he abusing his kindness by attributing to him .an excessive 
educational conservatism which perhaps he would repudiate. Pin I c.annot but 
think he intends to encourage us to hold fast to the old studies, as to which, though 
they cannot keep the exclusive place which was formerly theirs, we have Mr, Glad¬ 
stone's authority for saying that there is no belter foundation for the highest culture 
than the old Greek literature, aud that in that liieratuic there is nothing more 
healthy, more noble and splendid, than the early part of it, which Mr. GLadstone 
has done so much to illustrate and recommend to this generation. 1 propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Gladstone, to which, I am sure, you will accord a hearty recep¬ 
tion. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone, in thanking his audience for the manner in which he 
had been received, and telling them how refreshing it was for an old 
man to come back among young ones, standing more or less in ihe 
position he once stood himself, concluded with these words ■— 

* I have mentioned a subject -which is of such profound and vast extent, that were 
I to allow myself to be tempted, it would lead me to make another infliction upon 
you, but I answer the Provost by saying he has understood me rightly. I have not 
the smallest desire that ail boys should be put upon the bed of Procrustes, and either 
contracted or expanded to the possession of Greek and Latin, especially of Greek, 
culture. I may say it would probably be a case of eximnsion rather than contrac¬ 
tion. Cut the object is to find right and sufficient opening for all characters and 
all capacities. But this, Mr. Provost, I say with confidence, that my conviction 
and experience of life leads me to the belief that if the purpose of education be to fit 
the human mind for the efficient performance of the greatest functions, the ancient 
culture, and, above all, Greek culture, is by far the best, the highest, the most 
lasting, and the most elasiic instrument that can possibly he applied to it.' (Loud 
cheers.) 
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my Rrain mth idlf and foolisii pi-npositions, the solution 
of « hieh vield nn satistaclioii to the mind—propositions 
that seldom enter into the business of life; wild and ex¬ 
tras agant reveries coiiceivod with great laliour, and 
forgotten as soon as conceived ; whose only effect is to 
fatigue and ruin the intellect, and to render a man head- 
■Jtrotig and in-(iffc'.'al)le [ihcir P/iiloi'op/i!/ ahounds mlh enm 
iii'iiT filiiiinl (Old obscure )U)t'witx than niir ointi. —Bernier]. 
O vtjs, yon caused me to devote the most valuable _vears 
of my life to yosir f.ivoiirite hypothc.ses, or systems, and 
when I left you, I could boast of no greater attainment in 
the sciences than the use of many ob.scure and uncouth 
terms, calculated to discourage, confound, and appal a 
youth of the most masculine imder-staiiding' [t/ieir r/iilo- 
iophers cmploij ei-eti more gihhei'kh i/ian ours do. —Bernier]: 
terms invented to cover the vanity and ignorance of pre¬ 
tenders to jdiilo.sophy ; of men who, like yourself, would 
impose the belief that they transcend others of their 
species in wisdom, and that their dark and ambiguous 
.jargon conceals many profound nijssteries known only to 
themselves. If yon had taught ine tliat philosophy which 
adapts the mind to reason, and will not suffer it to rest 
satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments ; 
if you had iuculc,ated lessons which elevate the soul 
and fortify it against tlic assaults of fortune, tending 
to produce that enviable equanimity which is neither in¬ 
solently elated by prosperity, nor basely depressed by ad¬ 
versity ; if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
of man ; accustomed me always to refer to first principles, 
and given me a sublitne and adequate conce]>tioa of the 
universe, and of the order and regular motion of its 
parts if such, I say, had been the nature of the philo¬ 
sophy imbibed under your tuition, I should be more 
indebted to you than Alexander was to Ari.itotle, and 
should consider it my duty to bestow a very different 
reward on you than Aristolle receh^ed from that Prince. 
Answer me, sycophant, ought you not to have instructed 
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me on one point at least, so f-sstiili.-sl to be knonn hv 
a King: namely, on tJie reciprocal duties litlueen the 
.sovereign and lus subjects? (hight you not also to 
have foreseen that I might, at s<>jiu 2 future jiariod, 
be compelled to contend nith my brothers, sword in 
hand, for the crown, and for iny very eKistencer Such, 
as you must well know, has been the fate of the 
children of almost every King of llimhnulan. Did 
you ever instruct me iii the art of war, how to besiege 
a town, or draw up an army in battle array? Happy 
for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine on Ihcse 
subjects! Go I withdraw to thy village. Henceforth let 
no pei-aon know cither who thou art, or what is become 
of thee.' 

At that time a slight dhsturbance arose against the 
astrologers, wliieli I did not find unpleasing, The ma¬ 
jority of Asiatics live so infatuated in favour of being 
guided by the signs of the lieavens,* that, according to 
t.heir phraseology, no eircunistance can happen below, 
which i.s not written above. In every enterprise they 
consult their astrologers. When two armies have com¬ 
pleted every preparation for battle, no consideration eaii 
induce the generals to commence the engagement until 
the Sahel^ be performed; that is, until the propitious 
moment for attack be ascertained. In like manner no 
commanding officer is nominated, no maiTiage takes place, 
and no journey is undertaken, without consulting Monsieur 
the Astrologer. Their advice is con.sidered absolutely 
necessary even on the most trifling occasions; as the pro¬ 
posed purchase of a slave, or the first wearing of new 
clothes. This silly bu]ierslition is so general an annoy¬ 
ance, and attended with such important and disagreeable 
consequences, that I am astonished it has cunUimed .so 
long: the astrolog-er is necessarily made acquainted with 

1 In the original Aslrologk Jndkiaire^ 

“The Arabic word sa’at, meaning ‘moment’ or ‘hour.’ See 
p. 244. 
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evt'i'V transaction puMie anti private, tyith every project 
ctminion ami evlraordiiiary. 

''Ttny it Itappeiicd tlnat the Ki/ig's principal astrologer 
fell into the water anti was drowuccl. This inelanclioly 
accident cansed it gnat seination at court, and proved in- 
juriotis to the rejnitation of these professors in divination. 
The mail who had thus lost iiis life always performed the 
fur the King and the Om‘-ah<t; and the people natur¬ 
ally wondered that au astnilogcr of such extensive experi¬ 
ence, and who had for many years predicted happy inci¬ 
dents fur others, should have been incapable of foreseeing 
the sad catastrophe by which he was liiinscdf overwhelmed. 
It was insinuated tiiat in Frauguktan, wliere the sciences 
nourish, professors in astrology are considered little better 
liiim cheats and jugglers, that it is there much doubted 
whether the science he founded on good and solid prin¬ 
ciples, and whether it be not used by designing men as a 
means of gaining access to the great, of making llieui feel 
their dependence, and their absolute need of these pre¬ 
tended .sootlisayci-i. 

The astrologcr.s were niiicli displeased with these and 
similar observations, and ])articularly with the following 
anecdote, whicii was universally known and repeated;— 
(Jiah-.lliai. the great King of Penia, having given orders 
that a small piece of ground within the seraglio should be 
prepared for a garden, the master-gardener intended to 
plant there several fruit-trees on a given day; but the 
astrologer, assuming au air of vast consequence, declared 
that unless the time of planting were regulated by the 
Suhel, it was impossible that the trees should thrive. 
t'hah-Ahas Ijaving acquiesced in the propriety of the 
remark, the astrologer took his iustniments; turned over 
the pages of his books, made his calculations and con¬ 
cluded that, by reason of this or that conjunction of the 
planets, it was necessary to plant the trees before the 
e.xpiration of another hour. The gardener, who thought 
of nothing less than an appeal to the stars, was absent 
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when this wise determinjitiou was foi'Kied : but jipr-ens 
were soon procured to acconi])lisli the woi’k : linlt-s were 
diig'j and all the trees put into the ground, the Kiiig 
placing them himself, that it might be said they ;\ere all 
jjhmted by the baud of CIuiIi-AIjiis. The gardener, retiini- 
iiig at his usual hour in the afternoon, u;is greatly sur¬ 
prised to see his labour anticipated : but observing that 
the trees were nut ranged according to the order lu; had 
originally designed—that an apricot, for example, was 
placed in the soil intended for an apple-tree, and a pear- 
tree in that ])repared for an almond—he ])ulled up the 
premature plantation, and laid down the trees for tliat 
night on the ground, covering the roots with earth. In 
an instant the astrologer was apprised of the gardener's 
proceedings, and he 'was equally expeditious in complain¬ 
ing to Cliah-.lhax, who, on his part, sent immediately for 
the culprit. ‘ Mow is it,’ cried the Monarch indignantly, 
‘ that you have presumed to tear up trees planted by 
my own hands; trees put into the ground after the .solemn 
performance of the Sahel ? We cannot now ho[)e to re¬ 
pair the raiscliief. The stars had marked the hour for 
planting, and no fruit can henceforth grow in the, garden.' 
The honest rustic had taken liberal potations of Scldras 
wine, and looking askance at the astrologer, observed 
after an oath or two, ‘ Billah, Billah, an admirable Sahel 
certainly! thou augur of evil! Trees planted under thy 
direction at noon, are in the evening torn up by the 
root.s!' Chah-Ahas, hearing this unexpected piece of 
satirical drollery, laughed heartily, turned his back upon 
the astrologer, and walked away in silence, 

I shall mention two oilier eircunistanees, although tliej^ 
happened during the reign of Chah-Jehtiii. The narration 
will be useful in .showing that the barbarous and ancient 
custom obtains in this country, of the King’s constituting 
himself sole heir of the property of those who die in his 
service, 

Neilc-nam-Kan was one of the most distinguished Omrahs 
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jd e/iui't, and during forU or fifty yeuis while lie held 
iiiijson.int oflices had amassed an imiiieiise treasure. This 
h>rd jilwins \ic\i.L‘d siitli tlisgust the odious and tyrainiical 
eu-tom alioic nientirmcd, a custom in consequeiiee of 
which the widows of so many great Omvahx a.Yn plunged 
suddenly into a state of wretchedness and destitution, 
compelled to solicit the Monarch for a scanty pittance, 
while their sons are dnien to the iieeesiity of enli-sting as 
priiafe soldiers under the coiiiinand of some Omnth. 
I intiing his end approacdiing, the old man secretly dis- 
trdmled the wliolc of Ins treasm-e among distre.sscd 
widous and poor cavaliers, and afterwards filled the coffers 
with old iron, bones, worn-otil .slioes, and tattered clothes. 
When he h.-id .securely cloaed and sealed them, he observed 
that tho.se t‘ofFer.s contained projierty belonging exclusively 
to Chi/i-Jehati. On tile death of Neik-ncnn-Kan, tliey were 
convoyed to the King, who happened to be sitting in 
durliar, and who, inflamed with eager cujiidity, coiri- 
inandcd them to be instantly opened in the presence of 
all his Omiaks-. Ilis dLsappointment and vexation may 
easily be conceived j he started abruptly from liis seat and 
hurried from the hall. 

The seeond is but the record of the ready wit of a 
woman. Some years after the death of a wealthy banyane} 
or Gentile merchant, who had always been employed in 
the King’s service, and, like the generality' of his country¬ 
men, had been a notorious usurer, the son became 
clauuji-ou.s for a certain portion of the money. The widow 
refusing to comply with tlie young man’s request, on 
account of his profligacy and extravagance, he had the 
baseness and folly to make C/iah-Je/ian acquainted with 
the real amount of the property left by his father, about 
two hundred thousand crowns. The Mogul immediately 

^ In Bernier's time Banyan was the name generally applied by 
foreigness to Hindoo traders generally. It is now, at least in Bengal, 
the name for a native broker attached to a house of business. See 
p. 153, footnote’. 
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summoned llm old Inil},. iti |m si nee of the as^t mhied 
Ornmli^, commanded her to stud him immediate)}' one 
hundred thousand loitjiic^, and to jhi; licr sou in po-jSC'iion 
of fifty thousand. Ilai iug issued this pereniptory injunc¬ 
tion, he ordered the atteiidimls to turn the %udo\v out of 
the hall. 

Although surprised by so siiddni a request, auti some¬ 
what oflended at being rudedy forct d fioni the chamber 
without an opportunity of assigning the reasons of her 
conduct, yet this courageous woman did not lose her 
presence of mind; she struggled with the .servants, 
exclaiming that she had something further to divulge 
to the King, ‘ Let us hear what she has to say,’ cried 
Chah-Jehmi. ‘ Hazref-SalamH I (Heaven preserve your 
Majesty !) It is not perhaps without some reason that 
my son claims the projierty of his father; he i-> our sou, 
and consequently our heir. But I would humbly inquirt; 
what kinship there may have been between your Majesty 
and my deceased husband to warrant the demand of one 
liimdred thoiisaud roiipics}’ Chah-Jehan was .so well 
pleased with this short and artless harangue, and so 
amused with the idea of a Ixini/itne, or Gentile tradesman, 
having been related to the Sovereign of the Indit'x, that 
he burst into a fit of laughter, and conmiaiided that the 
widow should be left in the uiidislurbed enjoyment of 
the money of her deceased hnshand. 

I shall not now relate all the more important events which 
took place, from the conclusion of the war in or about the 
year 1 fifiO, to the period of my departure, more than six 
years afterwards. I doubt not tliat the account would very 
much promote the object I had in view in recording some of 
them: namely, an acquaiiitaneewith the manners and genius 
of the Mogols and IiuUmix, and I may, therefore, notice the 
whole of those events in another place. At present, how¬ 
ever, I shall confine my narration to a few important 
circumstances which regard personages with wfiioin my 
readers have become familiar; beginning with Chah-Jehrm. 
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Altliiumh Jniniit-Zihr kept his father (■hisely confined 
ill the i'orli-i‘'.s of Jiirn and nei,dected no pi'ecantion to 
prc\eii1 hi-, escape, yet the deposed monarch sras other- 
s'.isc (reated svitli indnlcencc and respect. lie was per¬ 
mitted to oi'cnpy his former apartments, and to enjoy the 
society of IJfgu.n-Siihs'l) and the wliole of hi.s female 
eslahlidniicnt, including the binging and dancing women, 
cooks, and other,?. In these resjiects no request w.as ever 
denied him ; iiiid as the old man became woiiilron.sly 
del out. certain *!/«//«//.? were allowed to enter his apart¬ 
ment and read the Koran. He posse.ssed also the 
privilege of bt-nding- for all kinds of animal,s, horses of 
state, hawks of difl’erent kinds, and tame antelopes, which 
last were made to fight before him. Indeed, Aiircng- 
7ehe'f/ behaviour was throughout kind and respectful, and 
he paid attention to his aged parent in every ])ossible 
way. He loaded him with jiresents, consulted him as an 
oracle, and the frequent leltei-.s of the .son to the father 
were eypreSsive of duty and submission. By these means 
Chah-JI'han n anger and haughtine.ss svere at length sub¬ 
dued, iusonuich that he frequently wrote to Jiircng-Zcbe 
on political affairs, .sent Dmvf.? daughter to him, and beggctl 
his acceptance of .some of those precious stones, which he 
had threatened to grind to powder if again importuned 
to resign tlicm.t He even granted to his rebellious son 
the paternal pardon and heuedietion which he had often 
with vehement importunity' in vain solicited.® 

It should not be inferred from what I have said, that 
ChaJi-Jrhnn was always soothed with compliant submission. 

^ .See p. 127. 

- Sec Elliot'svol. yii. pp. 231, 252, for Khafi Ivban’s account 
of these transactions. Khafi Khan .states that ‘ many letter.s passed 
helweea the Emperor Shall Jahan and Aurangzeb fell of complaints 
and reproaches on one side, and of irritating excuses on the other, 
'the historian gives three letters from Aur.angzeb z'» ca-ZeKw, the third 
being an answer to one wntten by Shah Jahan to Aurangzeb, pardon¬ 
ing his offences and sending some jewels and clothe.?, belonging to 
Dari Shikoh which had been left in his palace. 
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I was convinced by one of Aureng-7Ait:'s lL■tlci'^, tliat be 
could address his father with encroy and decision, when 
provoked b}’ the arrogant and antlioritatirri tone some¬ 
times assumed by tlie aged monarch. 1 obtained a sight 
of a portion of the letter, which ran in these words;— 
' It is your wish that I should adhere rigidly to the old 
custom, and declare myself heir to every person who die.? 
in my service. We have heen accustomed, as .soon as an 
Qmmh or a rich merchant has ceased to breathe, nay 
sometimes before the vital spark has bed, to place seals 
on his coffers, to imprison and beat the servants or officers 
of his household, until they made a fall disclosure of the 
whole property, even of the moot inconsiderable jewel. 
This practice is advantageous, no doubt; but can we deny 
its injustice and cruelty? and should we not be rightly 
served if every Onirah acted as Kci/c-iiam-Kaii, and if like 
the Hindoo 1 merchant’s widow, every woman concealed 
her wealth ? 

‘ I wish to avoid your censure, and cannot endure that 
you should form a wrong estimate of my cliaracter. My 
elevation to the throne ha.s not, aj you imagine, filled me 
with imsolence and pride. You know by more than, forty 
year.s’ experience, how hurlhensome an oriiinnciiL a crown 
is, and with how sad and aching a heart a monarch retires 
from the public gaze. Our great aiice.slor Ekiinr, anxious 
that his successors should exercise their power with mild¬ 
ness, discretion and wisdom, recommended to their serious 
attention in the excellent memoirs left behind him, a fine 
characteristic of Mir-Timiir. He recounts that on the day 
on which Bajasel'^ was made prisoner, when he was 
brought into the presence of Timur, the latter, after 
attentively - fixing his eyes upon the haughty captive, 

* lndou in the oiiginal. 

“ The ‘ popular ’ and time-honoured form of the name of the Turkish 
Sultan Eaiazid I., taken prisoner hyTimirr Lang on the 2lst July 1 ^ 03 , 
then confined in an iron cage and carried about in this manner with 
the conqueror’s camp, till he died on the Sth March 1403. 
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ill [lis fiiee. Biijazcl, much ofteiulcd at this nicle- 
toUi the conqueror not to exult too extravngantly in 
hi-, good fortune; “It is Gad.” said he, “A^ho exalts or 
dclai'fs Kiiigx. ami though you are rietorioiis lo-day, you 
may be in chains to-morrow/’ I am very sensible,” 
atisiverfd of the vanity' and mutability of earthly 

po^seT 3 -.iuns, and Heaven forbid that I should insult a 
ftdlen enemy. My laughter proceeded not from any wi.sh 
to wound thy feelings,/jVyV/ce/; it escaped involuntarily, 
while I was indulging a series of ideas suggested by the 
uuconieliuess of both our persons. I looked at thy 
counteiiiince, rendei’ed unsightly by the loss of an eye ; 
and then considering that I am myself a miserable cripple, 
was It'd into a train of reflections, which provoked me to 
laugivter. What can there be within the circle of a 
crown,” I asked, “which ought to inspire Kings with in¬ 
ordinate self-esteem, since Heaven bestows the bauble 
upon suoli ill-favoured mortals .r” 

'You seem to think, that I ought to devote less time 
and attention to measures which 1 conceive essential to 
the consolidation and security of the kingdom, and that it 
would better become me to devise and execute plans of 
aggrandisement. I am indeed far from denying that con- 
que.sts ought to distinguish the reign of a great Monarch, 
and that I should disgrace the blood of the great Timur, our 
honoured progenitor, if I did not seek to extend the bounds 
of my present territories. At the same time, I cannot be 
justly' reproached with inglorious inaction, and you cannot 
with truth assert that my armies are unprofitahly employed 
ill the Decan and in Bengale. I wish you to recollect that 
the greatest conquerors are not always the greatest Kings. 
The nations of the earth have often been subjugated by mere 
uncivilised baiharians, and the most extensive conquests 
have in a feiv short years crumbled to pieces. He is the 
truly great King who makes it the chief business of his 
life to govern his subjects with cipiity,' and so forth. The 
remainder oj this letter did not fall into my hands. 
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Sec oniily. I shall uo’vv say a lew words regarding the 
celebrated Emir-Jemla, recur to some of the incidenU 
wherein he was concerned after the tenninalioii of tlie 
civil war, and mention the manner in which he closed 
his brilliant career. 

In effecUng the subjugation of Bctt^ah I hat great man 
did not behave to SiiHan Sujali with the cruelty and breach 
of faith practised by Gion-Kan, that infainou.s Pafan, towards 
Dara, or by the Itaja of Serciiaguey towards Solmuiu- 
Chekouli. He obtained possession of the country like a 
skilful c.'iptain, and disdaining any unworthy stratag'ein to 
secure Sujah’s person, contented himself with driving the 
discomfited Prince to the sea, and compelling him to leave 
the hing'dom.i Emir-Jemla then sent an eunuch to 
Atireng-Zebe with a letter, supplicating the King to permit 
his family to repair to Bengale under the eunuch’s care. 
'The war is happily at an end,' he said, ‘ and as I am 
enfeebled and broken down by age, you will not, you 
svu’cly cannot, refuse me the consolation of passing the 
remainder of my daj's with my wife and children.’ But 
Aureng-Zehe penetrated at once into the design of this 
expert politician; he knew that if his son Mahmef Emir- 
kan were permitted to visit Bengale, the father, Jentia, 
would aspire to the independent sovereignty of that 
kingdom, if indeed such an acquisition would have 
satisfied the pretension.s of that extraordinary man. He 
was intelligent, enterprising, brave, and wealthy; at the 
head of a victorious army ; beloved and feared by his 
soldiers, and in possession of tbe finest province in 
liindouslan. The transactions in which he had been 
engaged in Golkonda proved ins impatient and daring 
spirit, and directly to refuse compliance with Iris request 
would unquestionably have been attended with danger. 
Aureng-Zebe acted upon this occasion with Jlis wonted 
prudence and address. He sent to the Emir his wife and 
daughter, together with his son’s children; created him 
^ See p. 109. 
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Mir-ul-omruh} the highest rank that ean he conlerred 
by the King upon a favourite; ami appointtd the son, 
Mahmet Emir-Khan, Grand lUdalm- or Grand Master of 
the Iloivse, tlic second or third mI nation in the State, 
which, however, cou/lues the possessor to the court, 
rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for him to remain 
at a distance from the King’s person. Jcmla was also 
confirmed in the Government of Bcn<:alc. 

Foiled in his object, the Emir felt that a second demand 
for his son could not be made without offending the King, 
and that his wisest course was to express gratitude for all 
these marks of royal favour. 

Affairs had remained in this state nearly a twelve- 
month, when the Mogol offered to Jimla the management 
of a war against tlie ricli and powerful fiaja of Achamp 
whose territories lie north of Dakc, on the Gnlf of Bengale. 
Aureng-Zrhe justly apprehended that an ambitious soldier 
could not long remain in a stale of repose, and that, if 
disengaged from foreign war, he would seek occasion to 
e.xcite intennd coniniotion.s. 

The Emir himself had been long nicdilating this enter¬ 
prise, which he hoped would enable him to carry his arms 
to the confines of China, and secure to himself immortal 
fame. Aiimig-Zehes messenger found him perfectly pre¬ 
pared for tlie expedition. A powerful army was soon 
embarked at Dakep on a river flowing from the dominions 

’ Aiiu'r-iil-Uinaia, (he Aniii of the Amirs, piincipai Amir. 

Mir Bakshi, Coiiimander-iii-Chicf; liter,illy, principal p.vjmaster 
(B!iksln), as at that peiioJ comniancling officers were at the same time 
paymasters, and collectors of the rents of the lands assigned to them 
for the p.ayment of their contingents. 

* A-ssam. 

'' Islam Khan, Sliailch, in i6oS, had made Dacca the capital of the 
Province of Bengal. This city E on the Buihiganga Rivtr, formerly 
no doubt, as its name (Old Gang(s) implies, the mainstream of the 
Ganges. This liver falls into theMegna, a branch ofthelJiahroapntra, 
the river referred to by Bernier. The expedition to conquer Assam 
started from Dacca in l66l. 
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nljout fco be in\,'«k'il. nnd Jenila and Ins troops ascended 
the itream in a north-east direction, until they reached a 
fortress named Jzo, distant about one Jiundred leagues 
from Ih/ifK lehicii the I'aja of Achenn had wrested from a 
former Go'vernor of lk'ns,alc. Azo was besieged and taken 
in Icss than a fortnight. The Emir then proceeded to¬ 
ward Cimutdara. the key of the Rajas doniinionSj -wliich 
he rc.ichcd after a Jong- match of eigbt-and-twenty days. 
Here a battle was foug-Jit to the Raja’s disadvantage, 
who retired to Giicrgiionj his capital city, forty leagues 
from Chamdnra\ but being closely .and vigorously pressed 
by Jtnda, he had not time to fortify himself in that place, 
.and was therefore compelled to continue his retreat to 
the nmnntniiis of the kingdona of Lassa. Chamdara and 
Gvergunn were given up to pillage. The latter contained 
an infinite booty for the captors. It is a large and well- 
built city, very commercial, and celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. 

The progress of the invaders was checked by the rains 
whicli fell sooner than Ls customary, and which in this 
coLintiT arc very heavy, inundating every h])ot of ground, 
with the exception of villages built on eminences. In 
the mean time, the Raja cleared the whole country, round 
tiie Pimir's position, of cattle and every kind of provision, 
so that ere the i-ains ceased the army was reduced to 
great and urgent distress, notwithstanding the immense 
riches which it had accumulated. Ji'mtci found it equally 
difficult to advance or to recede. The mountains in front 
presented impracticable barriers, while a retreat was pre¬ 
vented not only by the w-aters and deep mud, but also 
by the precaution taken by the Raja to break down the 
dike wliich forms the road to Chamdara. The Emw there- 
fore,^w-as confined to his camp during the whole of the 
rainy season, and, on the return of dry weather. Ids men 
were So dispirited by their incessant fatigue and long 
privations, that he abandoned the idea of eonqiiering 
* Ghar-ganw of Khafi Khan. 
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Acham. Utidcr a less ablt; coniuiauder, tlic amij could 
nol have hoped to reach JJaigale: the want of proviiions 
was severely felt; the mud, being still thick, greatly im¬ 
peded the motious of the troops, and the Ilqja was active 
and indefatigable in pursuit; hut Jeiiila conducted the 
movements of his army with his usual skill, and hy his 
admii'iible retreat added greatly to his reputation. He 
returned laden with wealth. 

d’he Emir, having improved the fortifications of Asu, 
left a strong garrison in that fortress, intending to renew, 
early in the following year, the invasion of Acham ; hut 
how far is it possible for the body, worn out by old 
age, to withstand the effects of fatigue ? He, as well 
as others under Ins comm.and, w'as not made of brass, 
and this illustrious man fell a victim to the dysentery 
which attacked the army soon after their arrival in 
BeiigaleA 

His death produced, as might he expected, a great 
sensation throughout the Indies. ‘It is now,’ observed 
many intelligent persons, ‘that Auieng-Zebc is king of 
Bengale.' Though not insensible of his obligations of 
gratitude, the Mugol was perhaps not sorry to have lost 
a vicegerent wliose power and mental resources had 
excited so much pain and uneasiness. ‘ You mourn,’ he 
publicly said to Mahmel Evih--hm, ‘ you mouni the death 
of an affectionate parent, and I the lo.ss of the luost 
powerful and most dangerous of aiy friends.” He be¬ 
haved, however, with the utmost kindness and liberality 
to Mahmel; assured the young man that in himself he 
should always find a second father; and instead of 
diminishing his pay, or seizing upon Jemlas treasures, 
Aureng-Zehe confirmed Mahmel in his ofiice of Bahihis, 
increased his allowance by one thousand roupies per 
month, and constituted him sole heir to his father’s 
property. 

Thirdly. I shall now bring before the notice of my 
He died on the 31st March 1663 at ICliizarpur irt Kuch Behar. 
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readers Aureng-7,r}>es unclCj Chak-h, slhtm} ivdiOj as I have 
already said, contributed in an t'-scntial degree by liis 
ekiqiience and hitriguts to the exaltation of his nephew. 
He was appointed, as we have seen,- Governor of Agra, ii 
short time before the battle of KiidjaYw. when Aurctig-Zche 
yihttf'd the ciipital to meet SiilUiii Sijah. He w-as after- 
ivards " nominated Governor of the Dccun, and connnander- 
in-cliiof of the forces in that province; and, upon Ji'an'r- 
Jemla\ decease, w.is transferred to tlie government of 
Zh’.vgrt'cj't appointed General of the army in that kingdom, 
and elevated to the rank of Mir ul-Omrali, which had 
become vacant by the death of Jvmla. 

1 owe it to bis reputation to relate the important 
enti-rpi-Ke in which he was engaged, soon after his arrival 
in Bciigale; an eiitei'prise rendered the more interesting 
by the fart that it was never undert.'iken by his great 
j>i-edecessor, for reasons which remaui unknown, The 
narrative will elucidate the past and present state of the 
kingdoms of Deiigale and Ruhan, which have hitherto been 
left in much obscurity, and will tlirow light on other 
cireumst/mces which are deserving of attention. 

To eoinprehend llie natiU’e of the expedition meditated 
by Chuh-hesth-un, and form a correct idea of the oceurrenees 
in the Gulf of TUnguk, it .should be mentioned that the 
Kingdom of Bakun, or J/og, has harboured din-ing many 
years several Tortugnese settlers, a great number of 
Chri.stian slaves, or half-caste Portugue.se, and other Franh 
collected from various parts of the world. That kingdom 
was the place cf retreat for fugitives from Goa, Ceykm, 
Vachhi, Malacca, and other settlements in the Indies, held 
.brmerly by the Portuguese ; and no persons were better 
received than those who had deserted their monasteries, 
married two or three wives, or committed other great 
crimes. These people were Christians only in name; the 
lives led by them were most detestable, massacring or 

* Shaista Khan, Amfr-nl-Umati, “ See p. 66. 

® In 1659 . i In 1656, 
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poisoning one ;inother without compunction or reinorsej 
ami sometimes assas'-iuatiiig even their priests^ wlio^ to 
confess tlie truLh^ were too often no better than their 
murderers. 

The Kiag oi RaLati, who lived in perpetual tiread of the 
^Itigol, kept these foreigners, as a species of advanced 
guard, for the protection of liis frontier, jiennitLhig them 
to occu]) 3 ' a scajKirl called L'hal'tgon} and making them 
grants of laud. A.s tliey were unawed and unrestrained 
by the government, it was not surprising that these 
renegades pui'sued no other tr.ide than that of napine and 
piracy. They scoured the neighbouring .seas in light 
galleys, called gulleas.ies, entered the numerous anus and 
hrauelies of the Ganges, ravaged the Lslatuks of Luieer 
Bciigale, and, often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up 
the country, surprised and carried away the entire ])opnla- 
lion of villages on m.'irket days, and at times when the 
inhabitants were a,ssemblcd for the celebration of a 
marriage, or .some other festival. The marauders made 
slaves of their unhappy captives, and burnt whatever 
could not 1)0 removed. It is owing to these repeated 
depredations that we see so many fine islands at the mouth 
of the Ganges, formerly thickly peopled, now entirely de¬ 
serted by human beings, and become the desolate lairs 
of tigers and other wiki beasts." 

Their treatment of the slaves thus obtained was most 
cruel; and they had the audacity to olfer for sale, in the 
places which they had but recently ravaged, the aged 
people whom they could turn to no better account. It 
was usual to see young persons, who had saved themselves 

' Chittagong, re-named in i 666 by the Moslems, Isldmdbdd, com- 
ra.inding the month of the Megna, a port which played a very impoitant 
part in the early history of European adventure in India. 

- In Rt-nnell’s Jilap ojthe !stindeebimd and Baiia^ot Passages, puh- 
lished in lySo, a note is enteied across part of the territory referred to 
by Bernier ; Conn/ry depopulated ly the Miiggs. Changes in the course 
of the Ganges had als’o much to do with the deseitioE of this tract 
of country. 
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liTfnaelviiiKiiUciiiV'.v'ounnii to-d.iv to redeem the pamil 
wlio hud been sinwlc captive jestewhiy. Tliose who were 
not di'-ahlfii In aye the piratt" either kepi in their seiw ice^ 
training tlunn up in the love of roiibeiy and practice of 
as'as-iination, or sold to the I’dilu^ueic of Goa, Cei/Ion, 
San aiui other place-. Even the Forfuguosc of 

OsoiFi,'^ m Boigti/i’, piirciiased without scruple these 
wretchtd cajiHves, and the horrid trallie was transacted 
in the \k‘initr of the ishind of Gallcs, near Cape das 
Palinui.- The puMti--, by a miitn.al understanding, waited 
for the arrival of the l*itiliigiirie,\vho bought whole cargoes 
at a cheap rate; .'ind it is hiinentahle to reflect tliat other 
European-, since the decline of the Portuguese power, 
have pursued the same flagitious commerce with these 
pirates, who boast, the infamous scounclrels, that they 
make more Clirisliaiis in a twelvemonth than all the mis- 
.sionarie- of the Indies do in ten yearo, A .strange mode 
this of propagating our holy religion by the constant 
violation of its most sacred precepts, and by the open 
conte-inpt and defiance of its most awful sanctions 1 

The Porii/guese established themselves at Ogouli under 
the auspices of Jehan-Gm/rc, the grandfather of Atneng- 
Zebe, That Prince was free from all prejudice against 
Christians, and hoped to reap great benefit from their 
commerce. The new .settlers also engaged to keep the 
Gulf of Bengak clear of pirates. 

Cluih-Jehan. a more rigid Mahometan than his father, 
visited the Portuguese at Ogouli with a terrible punish¬ 
ment. T’hey provoked Iiis displeasure by the encourage- 
raent afforded to the depredators of liakan, and by their 
refusal to release the numerous slaves ’n their service, who 
had all of them been subjects of the Mogol. He first 

‘ Hiigli, where the East India C(jmp.any estaliliiliecl a factory in 
1640. Shaista Kluin’s punitive expedition ag.<tin-,t the Ai,titan Kdja 
was undertaliCD in 1664-05 (.“itewart, ffistoty 0/Bengal, p. 297). 

® Now called Palmyras Point, the well-known lleadkmd on the 
Orissa coast. 
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exacted, by tlireats or persuasion, larj<f‘ simis of money 
from them, and wJien they refused to eoinply uitii his 
iiitiinate demands, he hesie<red ami look possession of the 
town, and commanded that then hole population .should 
he transferred a-i slaves to 

The misery of these peopio is 7iiipar.ilie]et! in the 
history of modijrn times: it iiceirly resemlded the snevoiis 
captivity of IJalji/lmi ; for even the children. prie-.ts, and 
monks sharr-d the universal doom. 'I’he handsome women, 
as well married as single, became inmates of the !,emgrio; 
those of a more advanced .age, or of inferior beauty, were 
distributed among the Omralis: little cliildren underw'ent 
the rite of circumcision, and were made pages; ami the 
men of adult age, allured, for the most |>art, by fair 
promises, or terrified by tlie daily threat of throwing tliem 
under the feet of elephants, renounced the Christian faith. 
Some of the monks, howcvei', remained faithful to their 
creed, and were conveyed to Goa, and other Portuguese 
settlements, by the kind exertions of the Jesuit.s and 
missionarie.s at Agra, who, iiotwithstanding all this 
ciilamity, continued in their dwelling, and were enabled 
to accomplish their benevolent purpo.se by the powerful 
aid of money, and the warm intercession of their friends. 

Before the oatastrojdie at Ogoitli, the mis-sionaries liad 
not escaped the resentment of Chah-Jehani he ordered 
the large and handsome cliurch at Agra, wliieli, together 
with one at LnJior, had been erected during the reign of 
Jehan-Guijre, to be demolished. A high steeple stood 
upon this church, with a bell whose sound was heard in 
every part of the city. 

Some time before the capture of Ogouli, the pirates 

^ This was in 1629-30, and other reasons than those given hy 
Bernier led to the action taken by Shah Jah.an ; such as the refusal of 
all aid to him, when in 1621, as Prince Khurram, he had revolted 
against his father, the Emperor Jali 4 nglr, and applied to the Portu¬ 
guese at Hi'igli for assistance in the shape of soldiers and munitions 
of war. 

M 
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iHjulr ;i t'tii’iiin! (ifFi'r io tin." Viceroy of (ion, lo deliver the 
whole kinedourof Ha/niii into his hiiuds, limlian ComciIvc^ 
wiH then ciiief of t!ie pirates, and so celebrated and 
j)(A\erf»l \4a= he. that he nuirricd the King' of llakmis 
daughler. It is said tlint the ^hce^oy tvas too arrogant 
iiufi earii)!!-. to Usteii to this proposal, and felt iinnilling 
that the King <>( I'tn-tiin.il should be indebted to a man of 
low origin for so ini]iort:!nt an accpiisilion. There tvas 
iiolliing^ however, in tin; proposal to excite surprise ; it 
was quite in keeping wish the general conduct of the 
I’uiiiinunr in Japnn. Pe^ii, Pjliiuina, and other places. 
The ilecay of their power in the Judies is fairly ascrihable 
to their ini'decds. and may be considered, as they candidly 
allow, a proof of the disine displeasure. Formerly their 
iii’.nie v/!is a tower of strength; all the Indian princes courted 
their friendship, and the Porlugucsc Tvere distinguished 
tor courage, generosity, zeal for religion, immensity of 
svealth, and the splendour of their exploits: but they were 
not then, like the Portuguese of the present day, addicted 
to every vice, and to every low and grovelling enjoyment. 

Ihc pirates, about the time of which I am speaking, 
made themselves roasters of the island of Sondiva,^ an 

^ Sci'asLian Gonzales Til,iao,\vho harl been a common sailor, Accord¬ 
ing to Stesvart {H:stciy of Bengal, bond. i8ij, j). zro), lie man led die 
Mugh’s shirr ivlio bad bt-coiiie a Ciiristi.an, and this historian states 
that it was Anaporara, a brother of the King of Aracaii, wlio, liaving 
been gniity of some niisdemcanout when Governor of a province of 
tiiat coantty, fled for refuge to Sundeep where he met Gonzales, whom 
he eniiated in his cause. They invaded Aracaii and were able to .save 
the family of Anaporam and tiring away a good deal of treasure. 
An.aporam then g.ave Gon/ales a laige sum of money and his si.stw in 
marriage, but shortly after that died, poisoned it is believed, and all 
his wealth foil into the hands of the piiate. 

® iSundee’p (.Saiidwip), off the coast of Chittagong, at the mouth of the 
Megima, and described by the Venetian traveller Cesare de Federici 
kh-ea 1565), as being one of the most fertile places in the country, and 
that such was the abundance of materials for shipbuilding in the neigh¬ 
bourhood that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built there than elsewhere. 
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advaiitageoir-i post, coinmiiiuling part of tlio iiioiilli of the 
(ra/igfx. On tin's spot, ih<? nolorioas Fra-Jcmn, an Ait^itJhte 
iiinnk, reigned, as n petty Sovereign, during many ; 

having contrived, God knows how, to rid liimsclf of tlie 
Govemor of the i-iand. 

These also are the identical iVeebouters v.lio, as wo have 
scen,^ rep.sii'ed in tlieir gni/tra.uvi to T)alii, fi*r the pnrpo'-e 
of conveying Siilltin Siijak to Ha/mn. They found means 
of opening some of his chests, and rohl)ing him of many 
precious stones, which were offered secretly for sale in 
Uukav anil disposed of for a mere trifle. The diamonds 
all got into the hands of flic Duich and other.s, wlio f‘a-.ily 
per.suaded the ignorant thieves fhal the stones were soft, 
and that they would j)ay for them only aecoixliiig to tlieir 
hiirdness, 

I have said enough to give an idea of the trouble, vexa¬ 
tion and expense, to which the Mogol w:is for many years 
exposed by the unjust and violent proccecling.s of the 
pirates established in RaL-an. He had iilways been under 
the nece.ssity of guarding the inlets of the kingdom of 
Bi'iigalc, of keeping large bodies of Iroop.s and a fleet 
of gaUeam’..<i on the alert. All these preeaulinns, how¬ 
ever, did not prevent the ravaging of liis territories ; 
the pirates were become .so bold ami .skilful that ^ulh 
four or five galleasses tliey would attack, and gencriilly 
capture or destroy, fourteen or fifteen of the Mogul’s 
galleys. 

The deliverance of Bengalc from the cruel and incessant 
devastations of these barbarians was the immedi.ate object 
of the expedition contemplated by Chah-hcslkan upon his 
appointment to the government of that Kingdom. But 
he had an ulterior design,-—that of attacking the King of 
Rohui, and punishing him for his cruelty to Siillan Sujah 
and his family, Aureng-Zebc having determined to avenge 
the tnurcler of those illustrious personages, and, by a .signal 
example, to teach his neighbours, that Princes of the 
See pp. fS, 109. 
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IHoiiii lioyai. in all feiluatioiis and under all cii'ciunslancesj 
be treated ivilli hunianit}'' and rcvereneed 
Vhah-h<.O.ltin lias accomplished his first plan with 
cfiii'-uuniiate address. It was scarcely practicable to 
vuiirch an army from Bengiile into the kin<rdom of liakan 
oiviijK to the niiiiiber of rivers and channels that 

iiiier.'Cct llie fronlici’s; and the naval superiority of the 
piraSes rendered it still move difticnlt to transport an 
iiivadiiiif force ly sea. It then fore occurred to him to 
apply to the Diilrk for their co-opei-alion^ and with this 
view he sent an envoy to L’«/«riVh with power to negotiate, 
on certain eouditions, with the general commandant of 
that colony, for the joint occupation of the kingdom of 
lidhin t in the sanie manner as Chah-Abas treated formerly 
with the Kiigh'sh in regard to OrmtaA 

The (rovernor of Bularia was easily persuaded to enter 
into a .scheme that offered an opportunity of still further 
depressing the Porhiguese influence in the Indies, and from 
the .success of which the Diilch company would derive 
imjiortanl advantages. He despatched two ships of war 
to Bi’u«ali' for the jnirposc of faciJitatirig the conveyance 
of the Mogol’s troops to Clmtigon ; but Chah-kesf, in the 
meantime, had collected a large number of galleasses and 
other vessels of considerable tonnage, and threatened to 
overwhelm the pirates in irremediable ruin if they did not 
immediately submit to the Mogol's authority, ‘ Aureiig- 
Zehe is fixed in the resolution/ said he to them^ ‘of 
ehiustising the King of lialmn, and a Dutch feet, too 
powerful to be re.sisted, is near at hand. If you are wise, 
your personal safety and the care of your families will now 
engross all your attention; you w'ill quit the service of the 

’ See p. io6, footnote 

“ The officers of Shah Abbds, who looked with a covetous and 
resentful eye on the Portuguese occupation of Ormu.s, invoked the aid 
of the English Council at Surat, and on the iSth February 1622 the 
combined Persian and English forces laid siege to Ormus. The Portu¬ 
guese, after a gallant resistance of five weeks, surrendered oir the 
1st May. 
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King of Riil-aii, and enter inlo that of -■lum/y:-'/,i'l)C. hi 
Bengali you shall have as inuvb laud allotted as you niuy 
deem necessary, and your })a 3 - slirdl be doiil)U; tliat wliicli 
yon at jiresent receive." 

The pirates about this period bad assassinated one of 
the King of lifikati's pvinei]ial officers, and it is not hnossii 
whether they were more struck willi terror bv the jjiinish- 
ment awaiting them for that crime, or inovcil by the 
promises and threats contained in Chah-hesL’s communica¬ 
tion. Certain it is, however, th.at tliese mivvuiihy Porhi- 
gi/e,K were one day .seixed witli .so strange a panic .as to 
embark in forty or fifty gallcussn' and sail o\ cr to Ih’ngalc, 
and they adopted tbi.s nicasure with so much precipitation 
that they had scarcely time to take their families and 
valuable etfccts on board. 

Chnh-hi\slkan received tbe.se estraordiiwry visitors -^vlth 
open arms ; gave tlieni large sums of money; provided 
the women and children with excellent accommodation ite 
the town of Daka,^ and after he had thus gained their 
cunlldence, the pirates evinced an eagernes.s to act in con¬ 
cert with the Mogol'x troops, shuretl in the attack and 
capture of Sandiva, which island had fallen into the hands 
of the King of llakau, and accompanied the Indian army 
from Soiidiea to Chcitigun. Meanwhile the two Dutch ships 
of war made their appearance, and Chuh-IuBhan having 
thanked the commanders for their kind intentions, in¬ 
formed them that he had now no need of their services. 
I .saw' these vessels in Bengale, and was iir company with 
the officers, who con.sidered the Indian’s thank.s a poor 
compensation for the violation of his engagements. In 
regard to the Portuguese, Chili-hcM treats them, not per¬ 
haps as he ought, but certainly as they deserve. He has 
drawn them from Chaligon; they and their farailie.s are in 

’ According to Stewart {Hulory of Bengal, p. 299) at a place about 
twelve miles below D.icca, hence called FeriitfliSi Bazar, where some 
of their descendants yet reside. The Fringybazar of Rennell’s Phm of 
iht Environs of the City of Dacca, published in 1780, 
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his puwf*!', iiu octillion for their senu'c-i no loiin’er exists ; 
he considers it, thei-furc, quite uunccebs.'iry to fulfil a 
single proinise. He sulfers mouth after month to elapse 
without gi‘.iiig them any pay; declaring’ that they are 
trrutoi'-i, inuhom it i'> folly to confide wretches who have 
lia-,e!j betnued the Prince w hose salt they had eaten for 
many j caK. 

In this nrimicr ha>, Chah-hciihan extinguished the power 
of these bcoundi'ela in C/uitigoii whoj as I have already 
saidj hud depiqiulated and ruined the whole of Lower 
I'ungali'. Time will show’ whether his enterprise against 
the King of Uahan will be crotvned with similar success.- 
FounniLy. ■ llespeeting the two nous of Aiire/ig-Zehe, 
Sidtau Mahnaml and Sultan Mtnuiii, the former is .still 
confined in Goikihw •, hut^ if we arc to believe the general 
report, without being made to drink puinl, the beverage 
usually gneu to the iniiiatcs of that fortress.'* Sultan 
Mazihn apjieui'Si to comport himself with hiss accustomed 
pnutenoe and inodcr.ition, aUhoiioh the transaction I am 
about to relate is perhaps an evidence that this Prince 
during the daiigerou.s illness of his father had carried on 
seen t intrigues, or that the dLsplea.sure of Auveng-Zehe was 
excitetl by some other circumstanee unkiiow'Ulo the public. 
It may be, however, that, without any reference to the 
past, the King was only anxious to obtain authentic proof 
both of his son’s tibedience and of his courage, when he 
connnmuled him, in a full assembly of Omrahs, to kill a 
lion which had descended from the mountains and was 
then laying waste the surrounding country. The Grand 
Master of the Hiiut^ ventured to hope that Sulim Mautm 

' I’or au excetidingiy valuable account of tlie Feiingliees of Chitta¬ 
gong and their picsent state, and what has led to their decline, see 
pp. 57-S9 of Tits Cahutta Kei’ina, vol. tiii., 1871, 

" rUe enteiprise was eventually successful, and the Province of 
Aracau aimc.ved to the Kingdom of Bengal. 

-* See p. 106, footnote k 

’ The Mir SiTkiir, an important officer at the Mogul Court, corre¬ 
sponding to our Chief Ranger of old days.' 
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might lie pemiittecl to tivail hiiiisi-H'of Iho.se ca]iacioiis lifts 
which are ordinarily made use of in so perilous a ciiascd 
He shall attack the lion without nets/ sternly replied 
the King. ‘ When I was Prince I thought not of such pre¬ 
cautions.' An order given in so decisive a tone eouhl not 
be disobej'ed. I'lie Prince declined not the fearful uiidtr- 
taking ; he encountered and overcame the tmiiendou.s 
beast with the loss of only two or three men; some horsc.s 
were mangled, and the wounded lion bounded on the head 
of tlie SulUm's elephant. Since this strange adventiiro, 
Aureng-Zehe has behaved to his son with the utmost atfectioii, 
and has even raised him to the government of the Dican, 
It must be owned, liowcver, that SuUan Maznm is so 
limited in authority- and circiunscribed in pecuniary means, 
that he cannot occasion much uneasiness to Ids fatlier. 

Fifthly. The next jiersonage I would I'ecall to the 
recollection of my readers is Mulmhet-Kan, the gmeruor of 
KnhoulA He was induced at length to resign the govern¬ 
ment of that province, and Amciig-Zele generously refused 
to punish him, declaring that the life of such a soldier was 
invaluable, and that he deserved commendation for his 
fidelity to his benefactor Ckah-Jeltan. The King even nom¬ 
inated him Governor of Guzarale instead of Jeutimiciugue, 
who was .sent to the scat of war in the Decan. It i.s true 
that a few costly presents may have disposed the Mugol'a 
mind in Mohahet’s favour; for besides what he gav-e to 
Eauckcnara-Begiim, he sent the King fifteen or sixteen 
thousand golden roupies and a considei'able number of 
Persian horses and camels.*^ 

The mention of Kabmd reminds me of the adjacent 
kingdom of Kandahar, at present tributary to Ptirmt; to 

' See pp. 37S, J79. 

- It was in 1663 that Piince JIuhammad llua/?am was wade 
SiiKidar of tlie Deccan and given the command of the troops then 
being employed against Sivajt. “ See p. "O. 

’ Mahabat Khan \v.is l)ie second son of tlie ceiebiated Mahabat 
Khin of Jahangir’s leign, and is said to have died in 1674 when on 
his way from Kabul to the presence, 
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the sii1>']eet of which I iniylil to devote one or two pages. 
Much igiiorauee prevails coiict niiiig that couniryj ns well 
0 )! the political feeling which it creates betvrccii the 
guveviimeiiU of iVrilrt and Ihnduiataii. The name of the 
cnjiilal is also /u/hA;/w/% w hich is the stronghold of this 
rich .and line kingdom. The desire of possessing the 
cajiital has been, for some ag-cs, the cause of sangLiiiiary 
V,ars between the A/ogo/', and I’cniaii^. The great ELhar 
wrested it from the laSter,^ and kept it during the 
remainder of his reign. Chah-AhaH the celebrated King 
of Pcr..ia took the city from Jehan-Guyre," the son of EIcbar; 
and the treachery of the Governor jlly Mcrdmikan^ de- 
Ihered it into the hands of Chah-Jehan the son of Jelian- 
Gmire. Ah/ Mcrdaii immediately placed himself under the 
protection of In'! new- Sovereign; he had many enemies 
in his own country^ and was too prudent to obey the 
snnimons of the Persian mouarelij who called ujion him 
to give an account of his government. Kandahar was 
again besieged and captured by the son of Chuh-Abas,^ 
and afterwards twice unsuccessfully attacked by Cliah- 
Jihan. The fir.st failm-e was owing to the bad conduct 
or the perfidy of the Persian omrahs in the Great Mogul’i 
serviccj the most powerful noblemen of his courtj and 
strongly attached to their native country. They betrayed 
a shameful lukewarnme.ss during the siege^ refusing to 
follow the Raja Roiip who had already pilauted his slan- 

' In 1594, = In iG22. 

® Ah Maidiin Khan, a Persian, was governor of Kandahar under 
Shah Safi, w ho it is said, tre.ated him so cruelly that in deipaii he gave 
up the place in 1637 to Shah Jahilti, who leceived him we!! at Delhi, 
to which city he had retained. AU Martian Khan was a most capable 
adniiiihtiator, and was at various linicv made Governor of Kabul and 
Kashmir, and has ieit behind him various monuments of his skill as a 
constructor of public works, notably the canal at Delhi, which bears 
ill’s name, and, somewhat 1 emodclled, uin use at the present day. ft is 
s.iid that he introduced the C/ienar ((Iriental plane-tree) into Kashmir, 
lie died in 1657 when op his way to Kashmir, and was buried at 

“ In 1648, 
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diii'cl on the wall nearest, to the mountain. Jtumg-Zebe's 
jealousy occasioned the second failure. He would not storm 
the breach which the cannon of the I’raulcs— 
Fortiigi/cse, Germans, and French—Xwid I'cndered suiti- 
ciently practicable; because the enterprise had originated 
with Dura, at that time with hi.s father in the city 
of Kiihoul, and he felt unwilling that his brother should 
have the credit of .so vahi.ahle an acquisition, C/ni/t- 
Jclian, a few years before the late troubles, seemed on 
the point of besieging Kandahar for the third time, hut 
W'as deterred from the enterprise by Emir-Jemhi, ^vhoJ as 
we have stated, advised the Mogul to send his army to 
the Decan} Alt/ Mvrdankan seconded with great earnest- 
ne.ss the Emir’s argnmeuLs, and addressed the King in 
thc.se extraordinary words:—‘'Your Majesty will nevei- 
succeed in taking Kandahar, unless her gates be opened 
by such a traitor as myself; or unless you determine to 
exclude all Persians from the besieging army, and issue 
a proclaniatwm promising entire freedom to the bazaavi; 
that is, e.'cempting' them from the payment of any duty 
on provisions brought for the use of the army.’ A few 
years ago Aureng-Zebe, following the examjde of his pre¬ 
decessors, made preparations for the attack of this cele¬ 
brated city, being oflended with the letter written by 
the King of Persia, or with the ungracious reception ex¬ 
perienced by his ambassador, Tarhiet-Kan," at the Persian 
court: but he heard of the King’s death, and abandoned 
the project; feeling reluctant, as he preteirded, to act 
with hostility against a child just seated on the throne; 
although Chah-Sallman, who succeeded his father, cannot, 
I think, be less than five-and-tw'enty years of age. 

SixTiiLV. I would now say somelliing of the warm par- 

^ See pp. 22, 23. 

“ Probably Shafi-iillali Khan, who had had conferred upon him the 
title of Tarbiat Khan Barlas, a native of Persia who came to India 
and served under Shah Jalian and Aurengzeb. He died at jaunpur, 
pf whiph he was Governor, in 16S5. 
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U'-ans of .luiviiL'Zt l-r', luoA wlioiii have been promoted 
to sitiuitioin, of hii^h Iriibi and di«ui(y. Hi*; uncle Chah- 
lit'.ilLiiii wa-i luade^ a-, we have uieiitioned, Governor and 
Commaiuler-iu-chief in the Dccrm ; suh^etpieiilly this noble- 
njan was made ^oxernor of lieiigalc. Mir-Kan obtained the 
governmeiil dt' Kahoii!; K/ililiilUih-Kaii that of Lahoi-; Mif- 
haf>u, of Lhibiis ; La.'f^xrknii, of I’ulna ; aud the sou' of that 
AlkldU’i'tU-Kon, vvliosf advice cost S/ilki/i Sujuh the battle 
of KadJrj'k, w .ss m;tde Govenior of <S'( imdij. Firjctkim, whose 
coini'i Is and address had been cssfiilially useful to Aiireng- 
'/ph,\ was invested witli the oflice of Kanr-suman^- or Grand 
Cliambei'lain of the royal houselndd. iJanechmoid-Kein 
vviib appointed Governor of Dehli; mid, in consideration 
of his sfiidious habits, and tlie tiuu* which he necessarily 
devotes to the allairs of the foreign department, he is 
exempted from the ancient ceremony of repairing twice 
a day to the asbemhly, for the purpose of saluting the 
King ; the oniission of which, subjects other Onmihs to 
a pecuniary penalty. To iJianct-Kan, Aureng-Zebc has 
intrusted the government of Ketrlunirc, a little kingdom 
nearly^ inaccessible, and considered the terrestrial 25iu'adise 
of the Indies. Ekbur became possessed of that delightful 
conutry by stratagem. It boasts of authentic histories, 
in its own vernacular longue, containing an interesting 
account of a long succession of .ancient king's; sometimes 
so powerful as to have reduced to subjection the whole 
of UhidouAan, as far as the island of Ceylon. Of these 
histories Jehon-dnyre caused an abridgment to be made 
in the Persian language ; aud of this I procured a eopy.~ 
It is jn-oper to mention in this place that Aureng-Zebe 
cashiered Iwjnbatkun, who greatly distinguished himself 
ill the battles of Eamongiar and KadjolU; hut he seems 

' Jafer Khan, appointed Suhadar of Allahabad, wheie he died in 
j66g {£eale). 

* I’roperly Khdnsaman, a Persian word meaning a house steward. 
Now applied, in Noilhern India, to the chief table-servant and pm*, 
veyor in Anglo-Indian hou.sebolds. 
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to have brought that disgrace upon himself by continually 
dwelling ii])on the services he had rendered the King. 
As to those infamous individualsj Gioitkan and Nnscr, the 
well-deserved fate of the former has been recounted; but 
■what subsequently became of Nazer is not ascertained. 

In regard to Jessomscbigue and Jesscinguc, tliere is some 
obscurity which I shall endeavour to clear up, A revolt 
had taken place, headetl 
by a gentile of Visapaur, 
who made himself master 
of several important for- 
tre.sses and one or two 
seaports belonging to the 
King of that country. 

The name of this bold 
adventurer is Seua-Gi, or 
Lord Seva.‘ He is vigi¬ 
lant, enterprising, and 
wljolly regardless of per¬ 
sonal safety. Chuk-liesikan, 
when in the Dccmi, found 
in him an enemy more 
formidable than the King 
of Visapour at the head 
of his whole army and 
joined by those Rajas 
who usually unite with 
that prince for their com¬ 
mon defence. Some idea may be formed of Hem-Gis 
intrepidity by his attempt to scisie Chah-hesikan s person, 
together with all his treasures, in the midst of his troops, 
and surrounded by the walls of Aureng-Abad. Attended by 
a few soldiers he one night penetrated into ChahAiesUm’s 
apartment, and would have succeeded in his object had 
he remained undetected a short time longer, Chah-jmt 
was severely wounded, and his son was killed in the act of 
‘ See )?p. 13G-37 text, and footnote “ On p. 135, 
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drawiiiiv his swni-d, Sii.i Gi soon engiigpd in another daring 
t \j)editioii, which proved more successful. Placing liiin- 
self at the ]>ead of two (tr three thousand men, the Hower 
of his armVj he silently willidrew from hi.s camp, and 
prcti nded during the march to be a Ka/n going to the 
Mobo!'. s vomt. When uithin a .short distance of 
he met the Gnmd Fnaosl of the country/ on whom he 
iaipn = ed the lielief that he intended to prosecute his 
Journey without eidcring the town ; hut the plunder of 
that famous and wealthy port was the principal object of 
the expedition ; he rushed into the place sword in hand, 
and I'emained nearly three da}s, torturing the population 
to compel !i discovery of their concealed riches. Burning 
what he couhl not take ivsny, Seva-Gi returned without 
the least opposition, laden with gold and .silver to the 
mnouut of sever,al m;lli(»ns; with pearls, silken .stuffs, fine 
cloths, and a variety of other costly merchandise. A 
secret understanding, it was .suspected, exi.sted between 
Jammehtgiii: and Scin Gi, and the former w'as .sii])posed to 
have been accessory to the attempt on Chnh-hesl as well as 
the attack of Soimile. The Raja was therefore recalled 
from the Dcccin, hut instead of going to Dchli, he returned 
to his own territories. 

1 forgot to meulion that during the pillage of Soumir, 
Sei’ci-Gi, the Holy »Veir/-G'i! respected the habitation of the 
Keverend Father Amhro.sr, the Capuchin missionary, ‘ The 
Fmnkhh Padry.s are good men,’ he said, 'and .shall not be 
tnolestcd,’ He spared also the house of a deceased Delale 
or Genlilc broker,^ of the Dutch, because as.sured that he 

1 In tile uriginnl ‘grand Prtvost de la caiuij.igiie.' Valentyii calls 
him the ‘S(ad.svoogd ’ and sajs (hat (hey met at ‘ (Jtena, a village 
about one and a half miles from the town,’ The official was most 
likely the Kotnid or connnandant of the foil, and this rendering agrees 
with Bernier’s nairative (see p. 369) where he lallas of the Coioual, 
gtii est cowmc le "tand Fici’ost (of the Mogul’s camp). 

^ 'fhe appointment of Broket (Hiiuhv-tanee datidi) was an ex¬ 
ceedingly iropDitant one. Tavernier, in chapter xiv, of his Travels, 
VOl, ii, pp- 33 > 71. entitled ‘Copceming the Methods lo be obaeived for 
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hrid been very charitable while alive. The dwellings of 
the English and T}utrh lilcewise escaped his visits, not in 
consequence of any reverential feeling on Ids jiarl, but 
because those people had displayed a great deal of 
resolution, and defended themselves well. The English 
especially, assisted by the crews of their vesst-E, per¬ 
formed wonders, and saved not only their own houses 
but those of their neighbours.! The perlin.acity of a Jew, 

eslahlishing a new Commercird Company in the East Indies,’ iiisiats 
upon the importance of securing for this post the services of one ‘who 
shoiiid be a native of the country, an idol.iter and not a Miihaminad.an, 
because all the wodtmen with whom he will have to do are idolaters. 
Good manners and probity are above .all thing.s necessary in order to 
acquire confidence at first among these people.’ 

Tavernier also gives some inteiesting details regarding tlie Dallal 
whose house W'as spared by Sivaji {7'ravels, vol. ii. p. 20.1), wliere he 
tells us that ‘ in the month of January of the year 1661 the S/irqff'01 
money-changer of the Dutch Company, named MoND.ts Eaukk, died 
at Surat. He was a rich man and very charit.aUe, having bestowed 
much alms during his life on the Christians as well as on the idolaters t 
the Rev. Capuchin Fathers of Surat living for a part of the year on 
the lice, butler, and vegetables which he sent them. 

In the first English translation of this book, the passage about the 
ah/firV is translated as follows: ‘He had also regaid to the House 
of the Deceased Ds Laic,’ a rendering which has been follow’cd in other 
editions. 

! .Sir George Osindon (thus he signed his name, as may be seen 
from records in the India Office, not O.vendon, or O.vendine, or Oxen- 
din, or Oxenden, as frequently printed) was then Chief Factor or 
President, ‘ In who.se time Sez'a Gt plunder’d Sjual ; but he defended 
himself and the Merchants so bravely, that he had a Collitl or Scrfaiv, 
a Robe of Honour from Head to Foot, offered him from the Great 
Mngul, with an Abatement of Customs to Two and a half per cent. 
granted to the Company: for which his Masters, as a token of the 
high Sense they had of his Valour, piesenled him a Medal of Gold 
with this Device: 

Non minor est wtius qiiam quaerereparta hieri.’ 

Fryer’s A New Account of East Lndia, etc., ed. Ccooke (Hakluyt 
Soc.), i. 223. 

Oxindon was appointed chief of the English Factory at .Surat, on the 
l8th September 1662, and he dieif there on the 14th July i66g, aged 
fifty. His elaborate mausoleum forms ihe most prominent object in the 
old English cemetery at Surat, 
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a nai-ive of CVaMte/i/iiio/;/;’, ablonislicd rverjliody. Seva-Gi 
knew that he was in po-session of most valuable rubies, 
wliicli he intended to sell to Aiin'ii^-Zt'hc; but he jier- 
sc-vercd in stoutly denying the faci, although three times 
placed oil his knees to receive ihe siroke of a sword 
flourished over his head. This conduct was worthy of a Jew', 
wliO'C love of money generally exceeds his love of lile. 

Aiiraig-Zvhc prevailed with Jc-imiigiie to take the 
eoiuiiiand of the arinv in the J)cian, attended hj' SiUtan 
Mazvm, who, however, was not inve-sted with any 
authority. Tlie Raja’s first operation was vigorously to 
attack Sci-a-Gis principal fortress ; but he had recourse, 
at the same time, to his favourite art, negotiation, which 
he hrouglit to a favourable Issue, as the place surrendered 
liy capitulation long before it was reduced to extremity. 
8 eva-Gi having consented to make common cause vvith 
the Mogol against Vbajwnr, Aitmig-Zche proclaimed him 
a Raju, took, him under his protection, and granted an 
omrali's pension to his .son. Some lime afterwards, the 
King meditating a war against Persia, wrote to Scva- 6 i in 
such kind and flattering terms, and extolled his genero.sity, 
talents and coiuluet so highly, as to induce him to meet 
the Mi)goL at Dchii, Jisscmgiic having plighted his faith for 
the chieftain’s security. C/iu/«-/(c.v//i«a’,v wife, a rekation of 
Aurang-Zebc a, li.appened to be then at court, and never 
Ceased to urge the arrest of a man who h.id killed her son, 
wounded her husband, and .sacked SouralcA The result 
was that Seva-Gi,_, observing that his tents were watched 
by three or four omrnlis, effected his escape in disguise 
under favour of night. This circumstance caused great 
uneasineas in the palace, and Je.ueitigue's eldest son, being 
strongly suspected of having assisted Reva-Gi in In's flight, 
was forbidden to appear at court, Auretig-Zehi; felt, or 

^ Sural in lliose cLays being the place of embarkation of pilgrims 
to Mecca was looked upon as a sacred place by the Moslems of 
India. It was then sometimes called Bdl/ td Makkah, or the Gate of 
Mecca. 
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seemed to feelj equally irrilated against the fatber and 
the son, and Jes'.wiiigiie, aj>prehendii)g tbat be might avail 
himself of this pretext to .seize his territories, abandoned 
bis command in the Dtran and hastened to the defence of 
his dominions, but be died on his arrival at Bnnnpmir}- 
The kindness .shown by the Mogul to the Raja's son,- 
when apjivised of llns melancholy event; his tender 
condolences, and the grant to him of the pen.siou enjoyed 
by the lalher, con linn many persons in the opinion that 
Seva-Gi did not escape without the connivance of Aureiig- 
Zehn himself His presence at court must indeed have 
greatly embarrassed the King, since the hatred of the 
women was most fierce and rancorons against him; they 
considered him as a monster who had imbued liis hands 
in the blood of friends and kinsmen." 

But here let us take a cursory review of the history of 
the Decaiij a kingdom that, during more than forty j’ears, 
has constantly been the theatre of war, and owing to 
which the jflagol is so frequently embroiled with tlie 
King of Golkondu, the King of Fimpour, and several other 
]es.s powerful so\'ereigns. The nature of Ihe quarrels in 
that part of Ilindouslan cannot be well understood while 
we remain ignorant of the chief oceurrences and have 
only an imperfect knovvledge of the condition of the 
■ Princes by wliom tiie country is governed. 

* Eiuiianpiir. ' Ram Singh. 

3 Fryer’s account {aji. cit. vol. ii. p. 63) of these transactions agrees 
Avith Bernier’s nairative in niany particulars, and with regard to Sivdji’s 
escape from Dehli (Agra according to Fryer), he says that Aurangzeb, 
‘ desirous to try if by Kindness he could reclaim this famous Rebel, 
allures him to Court (Faith being plighted for his Safety), where shortly 
after, the Outcries of the Women in whose Kindred’s Blood hi.s hands 
were imbrued, made him .shift for hiin.self in an Hamper on a Porter’s 
Back, which passed the Guard.s among many others, which were forced 
to be .sent as Piscashos ' [Beshensh, Persian fesh-iash, a present to a 
great man, etc.] ‘to his Friends, as the manner is when under Con¬ 
finement: With this Slight he got away (not without the MoiiFt 
Privity), and ’tis believed will hardly venture to again, unless 
better guarded.’ 
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Two centuries have scarcely elapsed since Ihe great 
peninsula of Tnclia, slreleliing from the (iiill’ of (lumhaye 
on ihe west to the Gulf of Bcugale i\ear Jiiguitiia/c on the 
eastj and extending souiherly to Cape Cnniori} was, with 
the cxeejitimi perhaps of a few mountainous tracts, under 
the domination of one arbitrary desjrot. The indiscretion 
of Raja, or King, Ram-ms, the last Prince under whom 
it was Liniied, camed the disniemherment of this vast 
monarchy, and this is the reason why it is now divided 
among many sovereigns professing different religions. 
Ram-ms had three Georgian slavc.s in Iris service, whom 
he distinguished by every marie of favour, and at length 
nominated to the Government of three considerable 
districts. One was appointed governor of nearly the 
whole of the territory in the Decan whicli is now in the 
posse.ssion of the Mogol; DaulH-Ahad was the capital of 
that government, which extended from Bider, Parandn'^ 
and SuuraLe as far as Narbadar. The territory now forming 
the kingdom of I'isapour was the portion of the secuiid 
favoiirite; and the third obtained the couidry eompre- 
hended in the pi’e.sent kingdom of GoJkondn. Tlie.se three 
slaves became extremely ricli and powerful, and as they 
professed the MaJumielan faith and declared themselves 
of the Clujas sect, which is that of the Persians, tlicy 
received the countenance and support of a great number 
of Mogoh in the service of Ram-ras, They could not, 
even if so disposed, have embraced the religion of the 
Genliles, because the gcnliles of India admit no stranger 
to the participation of their my.slerics. A rebellion, in 
■which the three Georgian slaves united, terminated in the 
murder of Ram-ras, after which they returned to their 
respective governments, and usurped the title of Chah, or 
King. Ram-ras’s children, incapable of contending with 
these men, remained quietly in the country known 

^ The old and correct form for Comorin; see p. 33, footnote 

“ Purandhar, 20 miles south-east of Poona city, now a sanitarium for 
European troops. 
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commonly by the name of the Kanialeck; and called on 
oiir maps Bisnagucr} where their posterity are Rajas to 
this day. 'I'he retnaiiider of the Peninsula was split at 
the same time into all those smaller states still existing, 
governed by Enjait, Niaqucs,^ and other Kinglets, While the 
three Slrii'es and their .successors preserved a good under¬ 
standing with each other, they were able to defend their 
]iingdoni.s, and to wage rvars on a large scale agnin.st the 
ilogols; but when the seeds of jealousy were sown among 
them, and they chose to act as independent sovereigns 
who stood in 110 need of foreign assistance, they ex¬ 
perienced the fatal elfoct'; of disunion. Thirly-five or 
forty years ago, the Mngol, availing liiraself of their 
differenees, invaded the dominions of Ncjain-Ctiah, or King 
Nejam, the llflh or sixth in succession from the first Slave 
and made himself master of the whole country,''* Nejam 
died a prisoner in Daulct-Abacl, his former capital.* 

Since that period, the Kings of Golhmdn have been 
preserved from invasion, not in consctpicnce of their 
great strength, but of the employment given to the 
Mogol by the two sister kingdoms, and of the necessity 
he was under to capture their strong places, such as 
A 7 nher, Parnnda, Ilider am] others, before Gulhunda could be 
prudently attacked. The safety of those Kings may also 
be ascribed to the wisdom of their i)olicy. Possessing 
great -wealth, they have always secretly supplied the 
monarch of Visapoiir with money, to enable him to defend 
his country; so that whenever the latter is threatened, 

* Vijayanagar (Eijianiiggm). The site of the ancient capital of this 
kiiigtlora, whose ruins cover nine square miles, is Hampi in the Bellary 
District of the Madra,s Presidency, thirty-six miles north-west of 
Bellary. 

* Nailt, from the Sanskrit niyajia, a leader or chief. The tide was 
given to provincial nileis or governors under the kings of Vijayanagar. 
See ‘The History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura’ (/arf. Ant., 
1914, pp, I folk). 

® Daulatahad was captured in 1632. 

* It is stated in the Bddsluih-ndma of Ahdid Ilamid Lahori, that 
Hizam Shah was confined in the fort of Gwalior. 
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the King of Golkovtla invariably inarches an army to the 
frontiers, to show the Mogol not only that prc'iiaralions 
are made for internal defence, hut that an ally is at hand 
to assist Fiiapour, if driven to extremity'. It appears like¬ 
wise that the government of GolLondn employs large .sums 
as bribes to the generals of the Mogul's army, who there¬ 
fore con.stantly give it as their opinion that Vuapour 
ought to be attacked rather than Golkunda, on account of 
its greater proximity' to Gaulet-Ahad. Indeed, after the 
convention concluded, as we have seen, between /lurciig- 
Zebu and the present King of Golkoiida, the former ha.s no 
great inducement to march troops into that kingdom, 
which he probably considers as his own. It has been long 
tributary to the Mogol, to whom it presents annually a 
considerable quantity of hard cash, home-manufactured 
articles of exquisite workmanship, and elephants impovicd 
from Pigii, •Siam, and Ceylon. There is now no fortress 
between Daiilvl-.ibrid and Golkonda capable of olfering any 
resistance, and Aiireng-Zehe feels confidiml, therefore, that 
a single campaign would sulHcc to conquer I he country'. 
Ill my own opinion, nothing has restrained him from 
attempting tliat conquest but the appreheu.sion of iuiving 
the Decan overrun by the King of Fisapour, who knows 
that if he permits his neighbour to fall, his own destruc¬ 
tion must he the necessary consequence. 

From what I have said, some idea may be formed of 
the present state of the King of Golkonda in relation to the 
Mogol. Tliere can be no doubt that hi.s power is held 
by a most uncertain tenure. Since the nefarious transac¬ 
tion in Golkonda,'^ planned by Emir-Jcmla and executed 
by Aurcng-Zcbc, the King has lost all mental energy, and 
has ceased to hold the reins of government. He never 
appears in public to give audience and administer justice 
according to the emstom of the country'; nor doe.s he 
venture outside the walls of the fortress of Golkonda. 
Confusion and misrule are the natural and unavoidable 
* See p. 1 6 , et seq. 
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consequences of this state of things. The grandees, 
totally disregarding the commands of a Monarch for whom 
they no longer feel either affection or re.spect, exercise a 
disgusting tyranny; and the people, impatient to throw 
oft' the galling yoke, would gladly submit to the more 
equitable government of Aureng-Zehe. 

I shall advert to five or six facts that prove the low 
state of degradation to which tlii.s wretched King is re¬ 
duced. 

Firsl .—When I was at Gollcoiida^ in the year 1667, an 
ambassador extraordinary arrived from Aimng-Tii-he, for 
the purpose of declaring war, unless the King supplied 
the Magol with ten thousand cavalry to act against 
Vincipour. This force was not indeed granted; but, what 
pleased Aureng-Zebc still better, as much money was given 
as is considered siifRcicnt for the maintenance of such a 
body of cavalry. The King paid extravagant honours to 
this ambassador and loaded him with valuable presents, 
both for himself and the Mogol his master. 

SvcMnd. — Aurciig-Zebe s ordinary ambassador at the court 
of Goll'onda issues his commands, grants passports, menaces 
and ill-treats the people, and in short, speaks and acts 
with the uncontrolled authority of an absolute sovereign. 

Third. — Emir-Jcmld.t son, Mahmcl-Einir-Ktm, although 
nothing more than one oi Anrcng-Zehc s Oynralis, is so much 
respected in Gollcanda, and chiefly in MasUiiaiam ^ tliat the 
iuplapa, his agent or broker, virtually acts as master of the 
port. He buys and sells, admits and clears out cargoes, 
free of every impost and without any person’s intervention. 
So boundless was the father's influence formerly in this 
country, that it has descended to the son as a matter of 
right or necessity. 

Fourth .—Sometimes the Dutch presume to lay an em¬ 
bargo ou all the Colkonda merchant-vessels m the port, 
nor will they suffer them to depart until the King comply 
with their demands. I have known them even protest 
* Mastilipatam (Machlipalnam), see p, 1 12, footnote \ 
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against the King because the Governor of Mnslipafnm 
prevented them from taking forcible possession of an 
English ship in the port, by arming the whole population, 
threatening to burn the Dutch factory, and to put all 
these insolent foreigners to the sword. 

FIJ'lh .—Another symptom of decay in this kingdom is 
the debased state of the current coin; which is extrcniely 
prejudicial to the commerce of the country. 

Sia-lJ /.—A sixth instance I would adduce of the fallen 
power of the King of Golkonda is, that the Portuguese, 
wretched, poor, and despised as they are become, scruple 
not to menace him with war, and with the capture and 
pillage of MasUpalnm and other towns if he refuse to cede 
Fan Thonit-,' a place whieli these same PortiigiK\se, a few 
years ago, voluntarily resigned into his hands to avoid 
the di.sgracc of yielding it to the superior power of the 
Du Loll. 

Many intelligent persons, however, assured me, when I 
was in Golhonda, that the King is by no means devoid of 
understanding; that this ajipeurancc of weakness and 
indecision and of indiffei-cnoe to the alTair.s of govermnent 
is assumed for the purpose of deceiving his enemies; that 
he has a son Concealed from the ptddic eye, of an ardent 
and aspiring spirit, whom he inteiuLs to place on the 
throne at a favourable juncture, and then to violate Ids 
treaty with Aureng-Zehe. Leaving it to time to decide 
upon the soundness of these opinions, we shall proceed to 
say a few words about Visapour, 

That country, though it has to contend frequently with 
the Mogul, still preserves the name of an independent 
kingdom. The truth is, that the generals employed 
against Visapour, like commanders employed in every 
other service, are delighted to be at the head of an army, 
ruling at a distance from the court with the authority of 
kings. They conduct every operation, therefore, with 

‘ St. Thomas’ Mount, which still contains several remains of the 
Portuguese settlement, 
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languor, and avail theniselves of any pretext for the pro¬ 
longation of war which is alike the source of their enio- 
hmicnt and dignity. It is become a proverbial saying, 
that the Dcran is the bread and support of the soldiers of 
Hindoustan.^ It should also be observed, that the king¬ 
dom of Visapour abounds with almost impregnable for¬ 
tresses ill mountainous situations, and that the country on 
the side of the Great Mogul’s territories is of a peculiarly 
difficult access, owing to the scarcity both of forage and 
of good wholesome water. The capital is extremely 
strong ; situated in an arid and sterile soil, and pure and 
palatable water is found only within the gates. 

Visapour^ however, is verging tow.ard dissolution. The 
Wlogol has made himself master of Pamnda,^ the key of 
the kingdom ; of Bidcr,^ a strong and handsome town, 
and of other important places. The death of the King 
without male issue must also operate unfavourably on the 
future concerns of this country. The throne is filled by 
a young man, educated, and adopted as her son, by ihe 
Queen, sister of the King of GoUwndu, who, by the by, 
has been ill requited for her kindness. She returned re¬ 
cently from Mecca, and exjierienccd a cold and insulting 
reception; the young monarch pretending tli.-il her con¬ 
duct on board the Dutch vessel which conveyed her to 
Moka was unbecoming both her sex and rank. It is even 
said that .she was criminally connected with two or three 
of tlie crew, who abandoned the vessel at Moka for the 
purpose of accompanying the Queen to Mecca. 

Sem-Gi, the gentile leader lately spoken of, profiling 
by the distracted state of the kingdom, has seized upon 
many strongholds, situated for the most jjart in the mouii- 

r Or, as Fryer puts it (it. $i), ' frustrated chiefly by the means of the 
Soldiery and great Ombrahs, who live Lazily and in Pay, whareupon 
they term Duccan, The Bread of the Military Men.' 

The fort was treacherously surrendered to the Mogul about the 
year 1635. 

“ Bidar was captured in 1653. 
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tiiiiis.i This man is exercising all the powers of an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign; laughs at the threats both of the 
Blogol and of the King at Visapoiir; makes frequent in¬ 
cursions, and ravages the country on every side, from 
Sourafe to the gates of C>oa. Ycl it cannot he doubted 
that, notwithslanding the deep wounds which from lime 
to time he iiillicts upon Fuii/ioiir, the kingdom liiids in 
tins daring chieftain a seasonable and powcrfnl coadjutor. 
He distracts the attention of Aurcug-Zche by his bold and 
never-ceasing enterprises, and adbrds so much eniploynieut 
to the Indian armies', that the Mogol cannot find the 
opportunity of achieving the conquest ot Fisdpunr. How 
to pul down Sewi-Gi is become the object of cliief import¬ 
ance, We have seen his success at Soiiralc ; he af’ler- 
wacds captured the Portuguese .settlement of 13ai'<la\ an 
island contiguous to Gm. 

SEVENTtiLV. It ivas ;il>cr I had left Dehli, r)n my return 
[to France], that I heard, at Gollonda, of the death oi' Chah- 
Jehan,'^ and that Ainvng-'Acbe seemed much ailected by the 
event, and discovered all the marks of grief which a son 
can express for the lo.ss of his fathei'. lie set out inniie- 
diately for ylgi'n, where llcgum-Sahvh received him with 
distinguislied honour. She hung tlie mo.sque with t.'qrc.s- 
trics of rich brocades, and in the same manner decorated 
the place where the Mogol intended to alight before lie 
entered the fortres.s. On arriving at the women’s apart- 

’ ‘’Tis undeniable lie hatli taken and maintains against the 
Sixty odd .strong Hills ; But the Cause is, the A/ogic/s are iniaoqvtanited 
with, and their Bodies unfit for such barren and uneasy Places ; .so lltal 
they rather chuse to desert than defend them: Whereby it is suffici¬ 
ently evident Seva Gi is unable in the Plain to do anything but Rob, 
Spoil, and return with all the speed imaginable ; And on that aceoimt 
it is Ai/retigzeei calls him his Mountain-Rat, with which the gieatest 
Systems of Monarchy in the World, though continued hy an unin¬ 
terrupted Descent of Imperial Ancestry, have ever been infested, finding 
it more hard to fight with Mountains than Men.’—Fryer, Si. ^ 8 , 

“ He died on the aad January 1666, and lies buried in the Taj, close 
by the grave of his wife, the ’ Lady of the Taj.’ 
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ment in the seraglio, the jirineess presented him with a 
large golden basin, full of precious stones—her own jewels, 
and those ^v•hich helonged to Chah-Jehan. Moved by the 
magnilicence of his reception, and the aflcctioiinte pro 
testations of his sister, AiuTiig-Zrbc forgave her former 
conduct and has since treated her with kindness and 
liberality. 

I have now brought this liistory to a close. My readers 
have no doubt condemned the means by which tire reigning 
Mogol attained the summit of power. The.se means were 
indeed unjust and cruel; but it is not perhaps fair to 
judge him by the rigid rides whiidi we apjily to the 
character of European princes. Jn our quarter of the 
globe, the succession to the crown i.s sctl.Ied in favour of 
tile eldest by wise and fixed laws; but in Hbuhmdan the. 
right of governing is usually disputed by all the sons of 
the deceased monarch, each of whom is reduced to the 
cruel alternative of sacrificing liis lirollu'rs, that he himself 
vmy reign, or of suft'ering Ivis owr\ life to be forfeited for 
the .security and stability of the dominion of auotlier 
Yet even those who may maintain that the circinnstanees 
of country, birth and education afford no palliation of the 
conduct pursueil by Aiirciig-Zehc, must admit that tliis 
Prince is endowed with a versatile and rare genius, that 
he is a can.summHtc statesman, and a great King. 



L E T T E II 

TO M O N S EIG N E U R 


Cunccrnhig tho Extent of Huidonslan, the Ciiircncij iomnrds, 
and ^filial alisorption of gold and diner in that countiy ; 
its Resources, Armies, the administration of Justice, and 
the principal Cause of the Decline of the Slates of Asia. 


Y Lord, 

In Asia, the great are never approacliecl em))ty-h!m(led. 
When I liiid the honour to kiss llic garment of the great 
Mogol Aureiig-Zclic (Ornament of the Throne), I presented 
him with eiglit roupicsj as a mark of respect; and I offered 
a knife-ease, a fork and a pen-knife mounted in amber to 
the illustrious Faacl Kan (The Accomplished Knight), a 
Minister charged with the weightiest concerns of tho 
empire, on whose decision depended the amount of 
my salary as jjhysician. Though I presume not. My I,ordj 
to introduce new customs into France, yet I cannot be 
expected, so soon after my return from Hindoustan, to 
lose all remembrance of the practice just mentioned, 
and hope I shall be pardoned for hesitating to appear 

^ One roupie is worth about thirty 5ois,~Sernier. [Taking the sol 
as equal to 0.9 of a penny English, in leS'o, one ‘roupie’ equalled 
as. 3d., which agrees with Tavernier’s value,] 
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in the presence of n King who inspires me with very 
cliliereiit feelings than did Auiriig Zelie; or hefure you, My 
Lordj^ who deserve nijr respect much more than Fazel- 
kan, witliout some small olTcring, which may derive value 
from its novelly, if not from the hand that bosLows it. 
The late revolution in Hhidouslan, so full of extraordinary 
events, may be deemed worthy the attention of our great 
Monarch; and this letter, considering the importance of 
its matter, may not he unsnitahlc to the rank you bear in 
his Maje.sty’s council. It seems, indeed, addressed with 
propriety to one whose measures liave so admirably 
restored order in many departments whicli, before my 
dcpai'turc from France, I feared were irremediably con¬ 
fused ; to one who has evinced so much anxiety to make 
Icnown to the ends of the earth the chai’acter of our 
sovereign, and of what tlie French people are capable in 
the execution of whatever you project for their benefit 
and glory. 

It was in Ilindoiislan, My Lord, whither your fame 
extends, and from which country I am lately returned 
after an absence of tw'clvc years, that I first became 
aeiinainlcd with the happiness of France, and with the 
share which you have had in promoting it, by your 
unwearied attention and brilliant abilities. This is a 
theme on which I could fondly dwell; but why should I 
expatiate on facts already and universally admitted, when 
my present purjiose is to treat of those which are new and 
unknown ? It will be more agreeable to you if I proceed, 
according to my proini.se, to furnish such materials as may 
enable your lordsliijr to form some idea of the actual state 
of the hidies. 

The maps of Asia point out the mighty extent of the 
Great Mogol's empire, known commonly by the name of 
the Indies, or Hindouslan. I have not measured it with 
mathematical exaclness; but judging from the ordinary 

* Jean Eaplisto Colberi, bom in 1619 and died in 16 S 3 , Finance 
Minister to Louis XIV, of France, who is the king refened to. 
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rale of travel, anil cimsi(Ici’in,n that it is a jonniry of three 
months from hlic frontier of (lie kiiif^dom of Golkovda to 
Kaziii,^ or rather beyond itj near lo Kanddhar, which is 
tile first town in Versia, the distanen between those two 
extreme points cannot be less than five hundred French 
leagues, or five times as far as from JVov.v Lo Lyons. 

It is important lo observe^ that of lliis vast tract of 
country,, a large portion is extremely fertile; the large 
kingdom of Unignlc, for instance, surpassing Lgypl itself, 
not only in the production of rice, corn, and oilier 
necessaries of life, but of iniunnerable articles of commerce 
which are not cultivated in Lgyjil; such as silks, cotton, 
and indigo. There arc also many parts of the Indic.i, 
where the popiilalion is .sufficiently abimdaiiL, ami the 
laud prelly well tilled; and where the arlisan, although 
natnvally indolent, is yet compelled by necessity or other¬ 
wise to einiiloy himself in manufacturing carpets, hrociides, 
enihroidcrics, gold and silver cloths, and the various .sorts 
1 of silk and cotton goods, which are used in the country or 
exported abroad. 

It should not c.scaiie noLioe that gold and silver, after eir- 
ciilatiiig in every other (juaiier of the globe, come at length 
to be swallowed up, lost in some iiieasiire, in nhidouslaii. 
Of the quantity drawn from Ami’iica, and di.spcrsed among 
the difl’ei'ent European states, a pari fiiid.s its way, through 
various channels, to Turkey, for the payment of eoiniiioditic.s 
imported from that eoimlry; and a jiaii pa.sscs into Persia, 
by way of Smyrna, for the silks laden at that port. Turkey 
cannot dispense with the coffee,® which .she receives from 
Ycjuefi, or Arabia Felix; and the iirocluctioiis of the Indies 
are equally necessary to Turkey, Yemen, and Persia. Thus it 
happens that these coimlvies arc under the necessity of 
sending a portion of their gold and silver to Moka, on the 
Red Se.a, near Bahel-maudel; to Bassora, at the top of the 
Persian Gulf-, and to Bander Abassi or Goincroii, near 

* Ghaxni. 

® Cauve in the original, from the Arabic kuhiaa, see p. 364, ibolnolc 
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Oniuix ; which gohl and silver is exported to nind()u.slun 
by the vessels that arrive every year, in the mansem, or 
tlie season of the winds, at those three celebrated ports, 
laden with goods from that country. I.et it also be borne 
ill mind that all the Tndicm vessels, whether tlicy belong 
to the Indinns themselves, or to the Dutch, or Eiiirlish, or 
Porhigiicjsc, which every year carry cargoes of merchandise 
fVom Iliiidimxliiii to J\‘gu, Einm, ('njhm, Achem?- 

Maenssnr, tlie Maldives, to Mozamhic, and other places, 
bring buck to Jlrndmislan from tho.se countries a large 
quantity of the precious metals, which share the fate of 
those brought from Moia, liassora, and Bander-Ahussi. 
And in regard to the gold and silver wbicli the Dutch 
draw from Japan, where there are mines, a part is, sooner 
or later, iiiifoduccd into Hindouslaii ,' and whatever is 
brought directly by sea, cither from Portugal or I'rom 
France, seldom leaves the country, returns being made in 
merchandise. 

I am aware it may he .said, that Ilimkmstav is in want of 
copper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, elephants, and other 
things, with which she is supplied by the Dutch from 
Japniui\\n ]\Lo/uccas, Ceijloii, and Europe she obtains 

lead from abroad, in jiart from England ; broadcloths and 
other articles from France; —that she is in need of a con¬ 
siderable number of foreign horses, receiving annually 
more than five-and-tweiity thousand from Ushcc, a great 
many from Perna by way of Kandahar, and several from 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Persia, \yy sea., throngh the ports of 
Malta, Bassora, and Bamter-Ahassi. It may also be observed 
that Hivdoustaii consumes an immense quantity of fresh 
fruit from Samartcaftd, BttU,^ Bocara, and Persia; such 
as melons, apples, pears and grapes, eaten at Dchli and 

* For Tenasseiim, now (he soiilhem division of the Province of 
Lower Burniah, tlie Burmese name is Tn-neng-lha-ri. 

• Aclican, the celebrated emporium at the north of the island of 
Sumatra. 

® Thus in original; probably a misprint for jHatA (BalUh)p 
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jjiu-clKised at a very price nearly Ihe whole winter; 

—and likewise dried friiiL such as aliuoiidsj pistachio 
and various other small nuts, plums, apricots, and raisins, 
which may be procured the whole year round ;—that she 
imports a small sea-shell from the MnUlwcs, used in 
Bengnir, and other places, as a species of small money; 
ambergris from the Maldives and Mor^ambic ; rhinocei'os' 
horns, elephants’ teeth, and slaves from Ethiopia ; nuiak 
and ])orcelain from China, and pearls from lichavcn} and 
Tiducounj,^ near Cei/ton ; and I know not what quantity of 
other similar wares, which she might well do without. 

The importation of all these articles into nindoustan 
doe.s not, howerer, occasion the export of gold and silver ; 
because the merchants who bring them find it advantageous 
to take back, in exchange, the productions of the couiiiry. 

Supplying itself with articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture, does not, therefore, prevent Hindoiistan from 
absorbing a large portion of the gold and .silver of the 
world, admitted through a variety of channels, while there 
is scarcely an opening for its rolurii. 

It should also he borne in mind, that the Great Mogol 
constitutes himself heir of all the Omrahs, or lords, and 
likewise of tlie Mimschdars, or inferior lord.s, who arc in 
his pay ; and, what is of the ulmost importance, that he is 
projirietor of every acre of land in the kingdom, except¬ 
ing, perhaps, some houses and gardens which he sometimes 
permits his subjects to buy, sell, and otherwise diRpo,9e 
of, among themselves. 

' Tlie island of El-Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, still the .site of a 
great peatl-fishery. The name, literally the Two Seas, prob.-ibly owes 
its origin to the notion that the Persian Gulf and tire Sea of Oman 
meet there. It is tised in Ihe sense of Tiros diOdXacr<ros in Acts xxvii. 
4t, ‘And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 
aground,’ 

“ Tulicorin, the seaport in the Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency, 
formerly in the hands of the Portuguese, then of the Dutch, has still 
a considerable foreign trade, the value of which ranks next to that ttf 
Madras, and the sixth in all Ind.ia. 
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I think I Jnive sliowii ihat the precious metals must 
abound ill llindoiislaii, alLliough the country be deRtitiite 
ol' mines ; and tiiat the Great Mogol, lord and master of 
the greater part, must necessarily be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, and possess incalcnhiblc ■wealth. 

But there are many cireum.sLaiices to he considered, as 
forming a counterpoise to these riches. 

First. —Of the vast tracts of country constituting the 
empire of Ilimlunsian, many arc little more than sand, or 
barren mountain.s, badly cultivated, and thinly peopled j 
and even a considerable portion of the good land remains 
imtilled from -want of labourers ; many of whom perish in 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience from 
the Governors, These poor people, when incapable of 
discharging the demands of their rajiacious lord.s, arc not 
only often deprived of the means of subsistence, hut are 
bereft of their children, who are carried away us slaves. 
'I'hus it hiippens that many of the peasantry, driven to 
despair by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the country, 
and seek a more tolerable mode of existence, either in 
the towns, or camps; as bearers of burdens, carriers of 
water, or servants to horsemen. Sometimes they Hy to 
the territories of a Raja, because there they find less 
oppression, and are allowed a greater degree of comfort. 

Second .—The empire of the Great Mogol comprehends 
several nations, over which he is not absolute master. Most 
of them slill retain their oivn peculiar chiefs or sovereigns, 
who obey the Mogol oi- pay him tribute only by compulsion. 
In many instances this tribute is of trifling amoniit; 
in others none is paid; and I shall adduce instances of 
nations which, instead of paying, I'oceive tribute. 

The petty .sovereignties bordering the Persian frontiers, 
for example, seldom pay tribute either to the Mogol or to 
the King of Persia. Nor can the former be said to receive 
anything considerable from the Baloiwhes, Augans, and 
other mountaineers, who indeed seem to feel nearly in¬ 
dependent of him, as was proved hy their conduct when 
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the Mogol maiched fiom AluL on tlie Indus to Kaboul; for 
the puipose of btsiegincf Kandahai.^ By slopping the 
supply of watei fiom the inoimtains, and picventing its 
descent into the fields contiguous to the public load, they 
completely aiiesttd the aiiny on its maich, until the 



Fig. g,—* Gunga iJin,’ 

•'r would dot an carry one 
TiU the longest day wis dtme, 

An e didn t seem to know the n e o fear 

mountaineers received fiom the Mogol the presents which 
they had solicited in the way of alms. 

The Fatans also are an intractable race, They aie 
Mahometans, who foimerly inhabited a country m the 
vicinity of the Ganges, towaid Btngale, Before the in- 
' In 1651 52. 
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vasioii of India by the Mogoh, the Palaiix had rendered 
themselves formidable in several places. Their power 
was felt principally at Dehli,^ many of the neighbouring 
Rujas being their tributaries. Even the menials and 
earrier.s of water belonging to that nation are high-spirited 
and warlike.^ ‘If it be not so^ may I never ascend the 
throne o[ Dclili,’ i.s the usual phraseology of a. Palan, when 
wishing to enforce the truth of any assertion. They hold 
the Ind'idiis, both Geiilllrx and Mogols^ in the utmost con¬ 
tempt ; andj recollecting the consideration in which they 
were formerly held in India, they mortally hate the Mogoix, 
by whom their fathers were dispossc.sscd of great princi- 
palitieSj and driven to the mountains far from Deldi and 
Agra. In these mountains some Palwix established them¬ 
selves as petty sovereigns or Raj ax; hut without any 
great [lower. 

The King of Fixapow, so far from [laying tribute to the 
Mogol, is engaged in perpetual war with him, and contrives 
to defend his dominions. He owes his preservation less 
to the strength of his arms than to many peculiar circum¬ 
stances.“ Ills kingdom is at a great distance innii Agra 
and Dchli, the Magol'x usual places of residence; the 
ca[iital city, called also Vixapoiir,-*- is strong, and not easily 
accessible to an invading array, because of the had water 

1 The Palhiin Sullaiis of Dehli may be said to b.ave reigned fiom 
1192-155^1, .somewhat more than three centuries and a half, during 
which lime six dynasties, numliedng in all forty kings, succeeded to 
the thioiie of IJelili. The boundaries of their Empire, at all times 
unceitain in extent, varying fiom the extreme limits of Eastern Bengal 
on one side to Kibul and Kandahar on the west, with Sind and Ihc 
Koulhern Peninsula to complete the circle; occasionally reduced to a 
few cli.stiicis around the capital and in one instance confined to Uie 
single spot enclosed within the wails of the metiopolis ilself. See 
Thomas’s Chranuks of the Patlmn Kins of Dehli, 1877. 

2 Uow true this is at the pre.scnL day. The regimental bihsthi or 

water-carrier, generally a Pathdn, is still a univei.sal favourite, and Ids 
prowess has lately been sung in spirited verse by Rudyaid Kipling in 
Ids barrack-room ballad of Gunga Din {Tlu Scots Observer, 7lh Juno 
1S90). “ fieo p. 19C'. Bijapur. 
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and scarcity of forage in llic surrounding country ; and 
several Rrijas for the sake of mutual security join him, 
when attacked, witli their forces. The celebrated S'eva-Gi 
not long ago made a seasonable diversion in his fiivour, by 
plundering and burning the rich seaport of Sourate} 

There is again the wealthy and powerful King of Gol~ 
konda, who secretly supplies the King of VLscqiour with 
money, and constantly keeps an army on the frontiers, 
with the donhle object of defending his own territorieF. and 
aiding Visapour in the event of that country being closely 
pressed. 

Similarly, among those not paying tribute may be num¬ 
bered more than u hundred liqjas, or Genlih sovereigns of 
considerable strength, dispersed over the whole elnpire, 
Some near and some at a distance from Agra and Dchli. 
Fifteen or sixteen of these Rajas are rich and formidable, 
particularly Raiia,^ formerly considered Emperor of the 
Rajas, and supposed to be descended from King Porus, 
Jesseingw ^ and JcsstmscingiicA If the.se three chose to 
enter into an olFcnsive league, they would prove dangerous 
opponents to the Mogul, each of them having at all limes 
the means of taking the field with twenty thousand cavalry; 
better than any that cotdd be opposed to them. These 
horsemen are called llngipous, or sons of Rajas. Their 
military occupation, as I have stated elsewhere,*' descends 
from father to son ; and every man receives a grant of land 
on condition that he be ulw;iys prepared to mount his 
horse and follow the Raja, wliilher he shall command. 
These men endure a great deal of fatigue, and require only 
discipline to become excellent soldiers. 

Third.—It is material to remark that the Great Mogol is 
a Mahometan, of the sect of the Sotinm/s, who, believing 
wdth the Turks that Osman was the true successor of 
Mahomet, are distinguished by the name of Osmniihj,'). The 

1 See p. iSS. “ The ruler of Cliitor (Mewar or Uilaipur). 

® See p. 34 test, ami footnoted ^ See p, 37 text, and footnote®* 

“ See p. 39. 
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majority of hii coiirLierSj however, being Pei-iians, are of 
tlie party known by the appellation of Chins, believers in 
the real succession af Ah/. Moreover, the Great BJogol is a 
{oreignei- in llindoiuta?!, a descendant of Tamerlan, chief of 
those ifogols from Tarlanj who, about the year 1101, over¬ 
ran and conquered the Indies. Consequently he finds him¬ 
self in an hostile country, or nearly so ; a country containing 
hundreds of Gentiles to one Mogol, or even to one 
Mahometan. To maintain himself in such a country, in the 
midst of domestic and powerful enemies, and to be always 
prepared against any liostile movement on the side of 
Persia or Vshee, he is under the necessity of keeping up 
numerous armies, even in the time of peace. These armies 
are composed either of native.s, such as Rugipoits and 
Palans, or of genuine Mogols and people who, though less 
esteemed, are called Mogols because white men, foreigners, 
and Ma/mnefans. The court itself does not now consist, 
as originally, of real Mogols; but is a medley of Ushecs, 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks, or descendants from all tbe.se 
people ; known, as I said before, by the general a])pellatioii 
of Mogols. It .should be added, however, that chihb en of 
the third and fourth generation, who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this country of 
their nativity, are held in much less respect than new 
comers, and are seldom invested with ofiicial situations : 
they consider themselves happy, if permitted to serve as 
private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry.—Hut it is tirue 
to give your lordship some idea of the armies of the Great 
Mogol, in order that you may judge, by the vast expendi¬ 
ture to which they subject him, what are really his effec¬ 
tive means and resources. 

I shall first speak of the native army,^ which he must 
perforce entertain. 

Under this head ai-e comprehended the ragipous of 
Jesseingue and of Jessomseingue; to whom, and to several 
other Eajas, the Mogol grants large sums for the service 
^ In the original, ‘Miiice du pais.’ 

0 
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of a certain number of tlicir ragipous, to be kept always 
ready and at bis disposal, linjas boar an etjnal rank with 
the foreign and Mahometan Omrahs, whether employed in 
the army which the King retain.s at all time.s near his 
person^ or in those stationed in the provinces. They are 
also generally subjected to the .same regulations as the 
Omrahs, even to monnting guard; with this difference, 
however, tiiat the Rajas never inonnt within a fortress, 
but invariably without the walls, under their own tents, 
not endiii'ing the idea of being confined during four-and- 
twenty hours, and alway.s refu-sing to enter any fortress 
unless rvell attended, and by men determined to sacrifice 
their lives for their leaders. This self-devotion has been 
sufficiently pi'oved when attempts have been mjide to deal 
treficherou-sly with a Raja. 

There are many reasons why the Mogol is obliged to 
retain Rajas in his service. 

First. Ragipous are not only excellent soldiers, but, as I 
have said, some Rajas can in any one day bring more than 
twenty thousand to the field. 

Second. They are necessaiy to keep in check such Rajas 
as arc not in the Mogol’s pay; to reduce to submission 
those who Lake up arms rather than pay trilmle, or refuse 
to join the army when summoned hy the Mogol. 

Third. It is the King’s policy to foment jealousy and 
discord amongst the Raja.s, and by care.s.sing and favomhig 
some more than others, he often succeeds, when de.siroii.s 
of doing so, in kindling wars among them. 

Fourth. They are always at hand to he employed against 
the Palaiis, or against any rebellious Omrah or governor. 

Fifth. Wlienevcr the King of GoUmnda withholds his 
tribute, or evinces an inclination to defend the King of Vis- 
apour or any neighbouring Raja whom the Mogol wishes 
to despoil or render tributary. Rajas are sent against him 
in preference to Omrahs, who being for the most part 
Persians, are not of the same religion as the Mogol, to wit 
Sowinys, but Chias, as are the Kings oi Persia and Goltconda. 
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Sixth. The Mogol never finds the Rajas more useful 
than -when he is engaged in hostility with the Persians. 
His Omrahs, as 1 have just remarlted, ai'e generally of 
that nation^ .and shudder at the idea of fighting against 
their natural King; especially hcc.aiise they acknowledge 
him as their hnain^ their Cal^e or sovereign pontiffj and 
the descendant of Aly, to bear amis against whom they 
therefore consider a great crime. 

The Mogol is also compelled to engage Palans in his 
service by reasons very similar to those I have assigned 
for employing ragipoi/s. 

In fine, he is reduced to the necessity of supporting 
those troops of foreigners, or Mogoh, which we have 
noticed ; and as they form the principal force of the king- 
dom, and are maintained at .an incredible expense, a de¬ 
tailed description of this force may not be unacceptable. 

Thc.se troops, both cavalry and infantry, may be con¬ 
sidered under two heads: one p.art .as always near the 
Mogol's jaerson; the other, as dispersed in tire several 
provinces. In regard to the c.avalry retained near the 
King, I shall speak first of the Omrahs, then of the 
Mansehdars, next of the Rons:indars; and, last of all, of 
the common troopers. I shall then proceed to the in¬ 
fantry, and describe the musketeers and all the foot-men 
who serve in the artillery, saying a word in passing on the, 
horse artillery. 

It must not be imagined that the Omrahs or Lords of 
the Mogol’s court are members of ancient families, as our 
nobility in France. The King being proprietor of all the 
lands in the empire, there can exist neither Dukedoms 
nor Marquisates; nor can any family be found possessed 
of wealth arising from a domain, and living upon its own 
palriraony. The courtiers are often not even descendants 
of Omrahs, because, the King being heir of all their posses¬ 
sions, no family can long maint.ain its distinction, but, 
after the Omrah’s death, is soon extinguished, and the 
sons, or at least the grandsons, reduced generally, we 
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iniglit nhnost say^ to beggary, and compelled to enlist as 
mere troopers in the cavalry of some Omrah. The King', 
however, usually bestows a small pension on the widow, 
and often on the family; and if the O^/wr/A’.r life be .suf¬ 
ficiently prolonged, he may obtain the advancement of 
his children by royal favour, particularly if their persons 
be well formed, and their complexions sufficiently fair to 
enable them to pass for genuine Mogo/x.^ But this ad¬ 
vancement through special favour proceeds slowly, for it 
is an almost itivariable custom to pass gradually from 
small salaries, and inconsiderable offices, to situations of 
greater trust and emolument. The Omrahs, therefore, 
mostly consist of adventurers from different nations who 
entice one another to the court; and are generally per¬ 
sons of low descent, some having been originally slaves, 
and the majority being destitute of education. The 
Mogol raises them to dignities, or degrades them to 
obscurity, according to his own pleasure and caprice. 

Some of the Omrahs have the title of Ilazanj, or lord of 
a thousand horse; some, of Don Hasan/, lord of two thou¬ 
sand horse ; some, of Penge, lord of five thousand horse; 
some, of licchl, lord of seven thousand horse; some, of 
Deh Hasarij, lord of ten thousand horse; and sometimes an 
Omrah has the title of Douazdeh Hasan), lord of twelve 
thousand horse; as was the case with the King’s eldest 
son. Their pay is proportionate, not to the number of 
men, but to the number of horses, and two horses are 
generally allowed to one trooper, in order that the ser¬ 
vice may be better pcrformied; for in those hot coinilries 
it is usual to say that a soldier 'with a single horse ha,s one 
foot on the ground. But let it not be suppo.sed that an 
Omrah is expected to keep, or indeed that the King would 
pay for, such a body of horse as is implied by the titles of 
Douaedrh or IJcchl Hasanj; high-sounding names intended 
to impose on the credulous, and deceive Foreigim. The 
King himself regulates as well the effective munher 
> See pp. 3 . 404 - 
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that each Omrah is to maintain, as tlie nominal niiniber 
which he need not keep, hut which is also paid for, and 
usually forms the principal jiart of his salary. This salary 
is increased by the money that the Omrah retains out of 
every man’s pay, and by wliat accrues from his false re¬ 
turns of the horses he is supposed to provide : all which 
renders the Ommfis income very considerable, particularly 
when he is so fortunate as to have some good Jah-gkirs, or 
suitable lands, assigned to him for the payment of his 
salary: for I perceived that the Omrah under whom I 
served, a Penge-Huuiry, or lord of five thousand, whose 
quota was fixed at five luindred horses, had yet a balance 
over after the payment of all expense.?, of nearly five 
thousand crowns a montli, although, like all those who 
liave no Jah-glim, he was a Ak/gdi/,i is to say, one who 
drew his pay in cash from the treasury. Notwithstanding 
these large incomes, I was acquainted with very few 
wealthy Omrahs; on the contrary, most of them arc in 
embarrassed circumstances, and deeply in debt; not that 
they are ruined, like the nobility of ether countries, by 
the extravagance of their table, but by the costly presents 
made to the King at certain annual festivals, and by their 
large establishments of wives, servants, camels, and horses. 

The Omrahs in the provinces, in the armies, and at 
court, are very numerous; but it was not in my power to 
ascertain their number, which is not fixed. I never saw 
less than flve.-and-twenty to thirty at court, all of whom 
were in the receipt of the large incomes already mentioned, 
dependent for the amount upon their number of horses, 
from one to twelve thousand. 

It is these Omrahs who attain to the highest honours 
and .situations of the State,—at court, in the provinces;, 
and in the armies; and who are, as they call themselves, 
the Pillars of the. Empire.' Tiiey maintain the splendour 
of the court, and are never seen out-of-doors but in the 

1 From the Persian word nagd, meaning silver, used in the sense of 
ready money. 
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most superb appiircl; mounted sometimes on an elepliantj 
sometimes on luirsebaclc, and not unfrcqueiitly in a Palchj 
attended by many of tlicir cavalry, and by a large body ot 
servants on foot, who take their station in front, and at 
either side, of their lord^ not only to clear the way, but to 
flap the flies and brush off the dust with tails of peacocks; 
to carry tile picqnede?ll ‘ or spitoon, water to allay tlie 
Omrah’s thirst, and sometimes account-books, and other 
papei's. Every Omrah at court is obliged, under a certain 
penalty, to repair twice a day to the assembly, for the 
purpose of paying his respects to the King, at Leu or 
eleven o’clock in the morning, when he is there seated to 
dispense justice, and at six in the evening. An Omrah 
must also, in rotation, keep guard in the fortress once 
emy week, during foar-aud-iwenty (ionrs. He sends 
thither his bed, carpel, and other furnilure; the King 
supplying him with nothing but liis meals. Tliesc arc 
received with peculiar ceremony. Tlirice the Owmli per¬ 
forms the tanUm, or reverence, the face turned toward the 
royal apartment; first dropping the hand down to the 
ground, and then lifting it up to the liead.^ 

Whenever the King takes an excursion in his Pahki), 
on an elephant, or in a Tavt-Eiiban (or travelling throne, 
carried upon tlic shoulders of eight men, who are cleverly 
relieved from time to time when on the march by eight 
others), all the Omrahs who are not prevented by illness, 
disabled by age, or exempled by a peculiar office, are 
bound to accompany him on horseback, exposed to the 

’ A capital transliteiation of the Ilindostanoe word pik-dan, spit- 
box. The ‘pigdaim’ of inodevn Anglo-Indian colloquial. In aiiolUer 
English translation of this book the word pieqaedmt has been veudeied 
‘ tooth-pick,’ a mistake that has been copied by olliers. 

“ ‘The-salutation called tasUm consists in placing the Ijack of the 
right hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till llic person 
stands erect, when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of 
his head, which pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready 
to give himself as an offering.’— Ain-i-Akbari, Eloclnnann’s trans¬ 
lation, vol, i. p, 158, See p. 258 text, and footnote 
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inclemency of the weatiier anrl to sufl'ocaling clouds of 
dust. On every occasion the King is completely sheltered, 
whether taking the diversion of hunting, marching at the 
head of hi.s troops, or making his progresses from one city 
to another. When, however, he confines liis hunting to 
the neighbourliood of the city, visits his country house or 
repairs to the mosque, he sonietimc.s dispenses with so 
large a retinue, and prefers being- attended by such 
Omruhs only as are that day on guard. 

Mansebdars ^ are horsemen with riwnseb pay, which is a 
peculiar pay, both honourable and considerable; not equal 
to that of the Omrahs, but much greater I ban the common 
pay. Hence tliey are looked on as petty Omrahs, and as 
being of tlie rank from which the Omrahs are tal;cn. 
They acknowledge no other chief but the King, and have 
much the same duties imposed upon them as the Omrahs, 
to whom they would be equal if they had horsemen under 
them, as formerly was sometimes the case ; but now they 
have only two, four, or six service hoi-.ses, that is, such 
as bear the King’s mark; and their pay is, in some in¬ 
stances, as low us one hundred and fifty roapics per month, 
and never exceed,s seven hundred. Their number is not 
flxed,^ but they are much more numerous than the Omrahs : 
besides those in the provinces and armies, there are never 
less than two or three hundred at court. 

liouzindars arc also cavaliers, who receive their pay daily, 
as the word iniports; but their pay is greater, in some 
instances, than that of many of the rnansebdars. It is, 
however, of a different kind, and not thought so honour¬ 
able, but the lloudndars are not subject, like the Manseb- 
dars, to the Agenas; that i.s, are not bound to lake, at a 
valuation, carpets, and other pieces of furniture, that have 

1 Mansab means in Arabic ami Persian an ollice, lienee Mansabiiar 
an officer, but the word was generally re.stricted to high officials. 

- Akbar fixed the number of M,ansabs at si.-dy-six, to con e.spond 
with the value of the letters in the name of Allah. See Blochmann’s 
Ain., vol. i. p. 327. 
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been used in the KingK palace, and on which an nn- 
i-easoiiable value is sometimes set. Their number is very 
great. They fill the inferior offices; many being clerks 
and uiidei-'Clerks; while some are employed to affix the 
King's signet to Bara/tex,^ or orders for the payment of 
money; and they scruple not to receive bribes for the 
quick issuing of these documents. 

The common horsemen serve under the Omrahx : they 
are of two classes; the first consists of those who keep a 
pair of horses which the Omrah is hound to maintain for 
tlic King'.s service, and which hear the Omr/rh’x mark on the 
thigh, and the second of lljose who keep only one horse. 
The former are the more esteemed, and receive the greater 
pay. The pay of the troopers depends, in a great measure, 

A /lanit conesponded somewhat to the modern cheque ; it was a 
statement of account which contained details of the service or work 
for which it was issued, a pay order. It had to ])ass llirough many 
hands for ‘countersiguatme’ before being actually cashed. ‘The 
receipts and expenditure of the Imperial workshops, the deposit,sand 
payments of salaries to the workmen (of whom some draw their pay 
on [militaiy] descriptive rolls, and others according to the services 
performed by them, as the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and 
horse stablc.s, and in the wagon department) are all wade by banits 
{Ain, p. 262). 

The Emperor Akbar who organised in a very thorough mairner all 
the various departments of State, being desirous of avoidittg delay, 
‘and from motives of kindness’ ordered that certain cln.sses of.state 
paiiers, among others banits, then all included in the term sanad, 
need not be placed before trim personally, This practice appears 
from Bernier’s stnlement to have been continued by succeeding 
Emperors, but apparently with not altogether satisfactory re.suU.s. 

At the present day the word birat is applied to certain doeviments oi 
state in Turkey, and in 77 ;;; iViim/anf newspaper, London, Oetuber 1st, 
1890, we read with reference to the doings of Mousignor Senessi 
the Biilgari.an Archbishop, in Maceilonia, that . . . ‘ There can be 
ItlUe doubt, however, that, by the terms of his Berat, he is strictly with¬ 
in his right in visiting all villages where the Exarchist population is in 
marked majority, and in consecrating churclies for them. Further¬ 
more, besides the written authority, which might count for very little, 
he seems to enjoy if not the countenance, at least the tolerance of the 
Turkish aillhorities. . . .’ 
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oil the generosity of tlie Ommh, who niiiy favour whom 
he pleases; aUlioiigh it is understood by the Mogol that 
he that keeps only one horse shall not receive less than 
five-and-twenty rovpies a nionthj and on that footing he 
calculates his accounts with the Omralis?- 

The foot-soldiers receive the smallest pay; andj to be 
surCj the musketeers cut a sorry figure at the best of times^ 
which may be said to be wlicn squatting on the ground, 
and resting their nuiskels on a kind of wooden fork which 
hangs to tbein. Even then, they are terribly afraid of 
burning their eyes or their long beards, and above all lest 
some Dgen,'^ or evil spirit, should cause the bursting of 
their musket. Some have twenty roiipics a month, some 
fifteen, some ten ; but their artillerymen who receive great 
pay, particularly all the Fmiiguii or Christians,— rurliiguese, 
Biiglish, Duldi, Gemrni.t, and French; fugitives from Goa, 
and from the Dutch and Euglhh companies. Formerly, 
when the Moguls were little skilled in tlie management of 
artillery, the pay of the Evropcmix wa.s move liberal, mid 
there arc still some remaining who receive two hundred 
roirpia a month: but now the King admits them with 
clilfieulty into the service, and limit.s their jiay to thirty' 
two ronpies. 

The artillery is of two .sorts, the heavy and the light, 
or, as they call the latter, the artillery of the stirrup. With 
respect to the heavy artillery, I recollect that when the 
King, after his illness, went with his army to Lahur and 
Kewhemire to pass tlie summer in that dear little 'paradise of 
the Indies’ it consisted of seventy pieces of camion, mostly 
of brass, without reckoning from two to three hundred 
light camels, each of which carried a small field-piece of 
the .size of a double mmsket, attached on the bade of tjie 

1 In the time of the Emperor Akbar, a yakaspah (one hoise) 
trooper was paid according to the kind of horse he maintained, and 
the amount varied from Us. 30 per men'-em foi an Iraqi (Arabian) to 
Rs. 13 for a Janglah, or what would now he called a ‘country hred.‘ 

? The Arabic jinn, 
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iinimalj iniicli in Lhe same manner as swivels are fixed in 
our barks. I .shall relate elbcwhcre this expedition to 
Kachemira, and describe how the King, daring that long 
journey, amused himself almost every day, witli the sjiorls 
of the field, sometimes letting his birds of prey loose 
against cranes ; sometimes hunting the iiilsgaiis, or grey 
oxen (a species of elk) ; another day hunting antelopes 
with tame leopards; and then indulging in the exclu¬ 
sively royal hunt of the lion. 

The artillery of the stirrup, which also accompanied the 
Mogol in tlic joiirneyr to Lnhor and Kachcniire, appeared to 
me extremely well appointed. It consisted of fifty or sixty 
small field-pieces, all of hra,ss; each piece mounted on a well- 
made and handsomely painted carriage, conlaining' two 
ammunition chests, one behind and another in front, and 
ornamented with a variety of small red strcamcr.s. The 
carnage, with the driver, was drawn hy two fine horses, 
and attended by a third horse, led hy an assi.stant driver as 
a relay. The heavy artillery did not always follow Lhe 
King, who was in the habit of diverging from the highroad, 
in search of hiinling-groiind, or for the purpose of keeping 
near the rivers and other walens. It could not move along 
difficult passes, or cross the bridges of boats thrown over 
the rivers’. But the light artillery is always iutended to he 
near the King’s person and on that account Lakes the name 
of artillery of the stirrup. When he resumes hts journey 
in the morning, and is disposed to shoot or hunt in game 
preserves, the avenues to which are guarded, it moves 
straight forward, and reaches with all possible speed the 
next place of encampment, where the royal tents and those 
of the principal Omrah have been pitched since the pre¬ 
ceding day. The guns are then ranged in front of the 
King’s quarters, and by way of .signal to the army, five a 
volley the moment he ari-ivcs. 

The army stationed in the provinces differs in nothing 
from that about the King's person, except in its superior 
numbers. In every district there arc (hnrahs, 
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Rousindars, common troopers, infantry and arlillery. In 
tlic D<'caii alone the cavalry amounts to twenty or five-and- 
tweuty, and sometimes to thirty thousand; a force not 
more than sufficient to overawe the powerful King ol 
Golhonda, and to maintain the war against the King of 
Visapour and the Rajas who, for the sake of mutual protec¬ 
tion, join tlieir forces with his. The number of troops in 
the kingdom of Kahoiil, which it is necessary to quarter in 
that country to guard against any hostile movement on the 
part of the Persians, Augans, Balouchces, and I know not how 
many other mountaineers, cannot be less than twelve or 
fifteen thousand. In the kingdom of luwliemire there are 
more than four thousand. In Beiigale, so frequently the 
seat of war, the number is nmcli greater; and as there is 
no province which can dispense with a military force, more 
or le&.s numerous, according to it.s extent and 25artici!]ar 
situation, the total amount of Lroofjs in llindouslan is a]mo.st 
incredible. 

Leaving out of oiu' jn’esent calculation the infantry, whicli 
is of small amount, and the number of horses, which is 
merely nominal, iuid is apt to deceive a superficial observer, 
I should think, with many persons well conversant with 
this matter, that the clfective cavalry, commonly about the 
King’s i)er.son, including that of the Rajas and Pulans, 
amount to thirty-five or forty thousand; which, added to 
those in the provinces, forms a total of more than two 
hundred thou.sand horse. 

I have said that the infantiy was inconsiderable. I do 
not think that in the army immediately about the King, 
the number can exceed fifteen thousand, including mus¬ 
keteers, foot artillery, and generally, every person con¬ 
nected with that artillery. From tliis, an estimate may 
be formed of the number of infants'y in the provinces. 
I cannot account for tlie jrrodigious amount of infantry 
with which some people swell the ;u’niie.s of the Oreal 
Mogol, otherwise than by supposing that with the fighting 
men, they confound servants, sutlers, tradesmen, and all 
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tliose indivitliiah belonging lo bazars, or markets, who 
accompany the ti'oopsd Including these followers, I can 
well conceive that the army immediately about the King’s 
person, particularly when it is known that he intends to 
absent himself for some time from his capital, may amount 
to two, or even three hundred thousand infantry. This 
will not be deemed an extravagant computation, if we 
bear in mind the immen.se quantity of tenbs, kitchens, 
baggage, furniture, and even women, usii.'illy attendant on 
the army. For the conveyance of all these are .again 
required many elephants, camels, oxen, horses, and porters. 
Your Lordship) will bear in mind that, from the nature and 
government of thi.s country, where tlie King is solo pro¬ 
prietor of all the land in the emi)irc, a capital city, such as 
Dehly or Agra, derives its chief support from the presence 
of the army, and that the ])op)ulaLion is reduced Lo the 
necessity of following the Mogol whenever he undertakes 
a journey of long continuance.^ Tho.se cities resemble any 
place rather than Paris; they might more (illy be com¬ 
pared to a camp, if the lodgings and accommodations were 
not a little .superior to those found in the tents of armies. 

It is also i)iiportant to remark llie absolute necessity 
which exists of paying the whole of this army every two 
months, from the ontrah to the private .soldier; for the 
King’s play is their only means of sustenance. In Fraiwc, 
when the exigencies of the times pii’eveiit the government 
from immediately discharging an arrear of debt, an oflieer, 
or even a ])rivate soldier, may contrive to live for some 
time by means of his own pirivate income ; but in the 
Indies, any imiisual delay in the piayment of the ti'oopis is 
sure to be attended with fatal consequeuee,s; after selling 
whatever trifling articles they may possess, the soldiers 
disband and die of bunger. Toward the close of the late 
civil war, I discovered a growing disposition in the 

* In the time of the Emperor Akbar, portets, dak runncia ov post¬ 
men, gladiators {siia//is/iMdz), wreatlcis, palki bearers, and water, 
garrieis, were all elassed as infantry, '■> Sec ji, 38 J. 
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troopers to sell their horses^ -which they would, no doubt, 
soon have done if the ’^v!lr hud been prolonged. And no 
wonder; for consider, My Lord, that it is difficult to find in 
the Mogoi’s army, a soldier who is not married, who has not 
wife, childreti, servants, and slaves, all depending upon him 
for support. I have known many persons lost in amazement 
while contemplating the number of persons, amounting to 
inillion.s, who dej)end for .support solely on the King’s pay. 
Is it po.ssible, they have asked, tliat any revenue can 
siifTice for such incredible expenditure.^ seeming to forget 
the riches of the Great Mogol, and the peculiar manner in 
which Ilwicmslan is governed. 

But I have not enumerated all the expenses incurred 
by the Great Mogul. He keeps in Dclily and Agra from 
two to three thousand fine horses, always at hand in case 
of emergency: eight or nine hundred elephants, and a 
large number of baggage horses, mules, and porters, 
intended to carry the numerous and capacious tents, with 
their fittings, his wives and women, furniture, kitchen 
apparatus, Ganges'-water and all the other articles neces- 

1 The Mogul Emperors were great connoisseurs in the matter of 
good water, and the following extract fiorn tlie Ain-i-Ahbari, 
vol. i, p, 55, reg.irding the department of state, the Ahdar Khanah, 
which had to do with the supply and cooling of drinking water, 
also with the supply of ice, then hroiight in the form of frozen 
snow from the Himalayas, is interesting. ‘ flis Majesty calls this 
source of life “the water of immort.alily," and has committed the 
care of this department to proper peisons. He does not drink much 
hut pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on travels 
ho drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are stationed on 
the banks of that river, who despatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the Court was at thd capital Agra and in Eathpur [-Stkrt], the 
water came from the district of Sariin,' but now that his M.ijesty is in 
the Panjab, the water is brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of 
the food, rain water or water taken from the Jamnah and Chenab is 
used, mi.xcd with a little Ganges water. On journe3'3 and hunting 
parties his Majesty, from his predilection tor good water, appoints 
experienced men as water-tasters.’ 

1 Blochmann, transL Ain, 1. 55 . SMn Is a dcricHl error for Soron, In the Etah District the 
nenre&t point on the old bed of the Ganj'es to Agra. 
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sary for the camp, which the Mognl has always about him, 
as in his capital, thino-;. which are not considered necessary 
in our kingdoms in Europe. 

Add to this, if you will, the enormous expenses of the 
Semglio, where the consumption of fine cloths of gold, and 
brocades, silks, embroideries, pearls, musk, amber and sweet 
essences, is great er than can he conceived. 

Thus, although the Greal ilogal be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, his expenditure being much in the same 
proportion, he cannot possess the vast surplus of wealth 
that most people seem to imagine. I admit that his 
income exceeds probably the joint revenues of the Grand 
Sidgiiior and of the King of Persia; but if I were to call 
him a wealthy monarch, it would he in the sense that a 
treasurer is to he considered wealthy who pays with one 
liand the large sums which he receives with the other. 
I should call that King effectively rich who, without 
oppressing or impovei'i.shing his people, posse.sscd revennes 
suHicient to support the cx2)enses of a numerous and 
magnificent court—to erect grand and useful edifices—to 
indulge a liberal and kind disposition—to maintain a 
military force for the defence of his dominions—and, 
besides all this, to vc.serve an accumulating fund that 
would provicle against any unforeseen rupture witli his 
neighhoiu’.s, although it should jmovc of some years’ dura¬ 
tion, The Sovereign of the Indies is doubtless posse,ssed 
of many of these advantages, hut not to the degree 
generally supposed. What I have said on the subject of 
the great expenses to which he is unavoidably exposed, 
has joerhaps inclined you to this opinion ; and the two 
facts I am about to relate, of which I had an opportunity 
to ascertain the cori’cclncss, will convince your lordship 
that the pecuniary resources of the Greai Mogol himself 
may he exaggerated. 

First.—Toward the conclusion of the late war, Aureng’- 
Zebe was perplexed how to pay and supply his armies, 
notwithstanding that the war had coutimied but five 
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years, Lliat the pay of tlic troops was less than usuaC that; 
with the exception of where Sultan Sijak still held 

oiitj a pvoibuiid traliqi-iilUty reigned in evciy part of Jlin- 
douslan, and that he had so lately apj)ro])riated to himself 
a large portion of the treasures of his father Chcik-Jehan. 

Second.— Chali-Jelmu, who was a great economist, and 
reigned more than forty years without being involved in 
any great wars, never amassed sis /cuurours of ivupies.^ 
But I do not include in this sum a great abundance 
of gold and silver articles, of various descriptions, 
curiously wrought, and covered with precious stones; or 
a prodigious quantity of pearls and gems of all kinds, 
of great size and value. I doubt whether any other 
Monarch possesses more of this species of wealth; a 
throne of the great Mogol, covered will) pearls and 
diamonds, being alone valued, if niy memory be correct, 
at three kmironvs of ronpics. But (dl these precious 
stones, and valuable articles, are the spoils of ancient 
princes, Palans and Rajas, collected during a long course 
of years, and, increasing reguharly under every reign, by 
presents which the Omraks are compelled to make on 
certain anmi.al festivals. The whole of this treasure Is 
considered the property of the crown, which it is criminal 
to touch, and upon the security of which the King, in a 
time of prc.ssiug necessity, would find it extremely difficult 
to raise the smallest sura. 

Before I conclude, I wish to explain how it happens that, 
although this Empire of the Mogol is such an abyss for gold 
and silver, as I said before, these precious metals are not 
in greater plenty here than elsewhere; on the contrary, 
the inhabitants have less the a])pearance of a moneyed 
people than those of many other parts of the globe. 

In the first jilace, a large quantity is melted, re-melted, 
and wasted, in fabricating women’s bracelets, both for 

* I have already stated [see p. 200, footnote] that a rmepit is worth 
about twenly-nioe sols. One hundred thousand malte a lecqtie, and 
one hundred lecqnes one kourour, — Bernier. 
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the hands and feet, chains, ear-rings, nose and finger rings, 
and a still larger quantity is consumed in manufacturing 
embroideries; alachas, or striped silken stuff's; loiiras} or 
fringes of gold lace, worn on turbans; gold and silver 
cloths; scalds, turbans, and brocades.” The quantity of 
these articles made in India is incredible. All the troop,s, 
from the Onirrih to the man in the ranks, will wear gilt 
ornaments ; nor will a private soldier refuse them to his 
wife and children, though the whole family should die of 
hunger; which indeed is a common occurrence. 

In the second jilace, the King, as proprietor of the 
land, makes over a certain quantity to military men, as 
an equivalent for their pay; and thi.s grant i.s called 
jah-ghh-, or, as in Turkey, Umar; the y/ord jah-ghir signify¬ 
ing the spot from which to draw, or the place of salary. 
Similar grants arc made to governors, in lieu of their 
salary, and also for the support of their ti’oops, on con¬ 
dition that they pay a certain sum aninially to the King out 
of any surplus I’evenue that the hind may yield. The lauds 
not so granted are retained by the King as the peculiar 
dopiains of his house, and are seldom, if ever, given in the 
way ol jah-ghir ; and upon these domain.s he keep.s con¬ 
tractors,*' who are also bound to pay him an annual rent. 

^ From the Persian word t’lneh, a lock of hair. Fringc.s, with 
whicli tlie ends of fiirban cloths arc finished off 

2 Recent travellei’S have remarked upon this ‘abyss for gold and 
silver/ to use Bernier’s forcible language, in the East generally, and in 
an interesting special article in The Times of Marcli 13th, 1891, de¬ 
scribing the cutting of the top-knot (a ‘coming of age ’ ceremony) of llic 
heic-apparent lo the Crown of Siam which Look place on the 19th of 
January, we read, hpropos of the grand procession 

‘But a Siamese procession is in itself a marvel, comparfcl with which the most 
ambitious Lord Mayor’s Show is a very onc-horee affair. The Royal crown alone 
worn by the King in hispalanqoin, would, if converted into pounds sterling, pay for a 
great many such shows. So would his jewelled uniform, and so would the crown of 
the small Prince, Many thousands of pounds* wortli of ]mrc gold is carried along on 
the belts and Court uniforms of the grandees; and an inventory of the other “ pro¬ 
perties" displayed would rathet* astonish a manager of stage processions in Europe.' 

In this connection see Appendix iv. 

* In the original, Fermiers^ 
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The persona thus put in possession of tlie landj wlicther 
as Imiariots, governors, or contractors, have an authority 
almost absolute over the peasantiy, and nearly as niiich 
over the artisans and merchants of the towns and villages 
within their district; and nothing can be imagined more 
cruel and opjn'essive tlian the manner in which it is 
exei’cised. There is no one before whom the injured 
peasant, artisan, or tradesman can pour out his just com¬ 
plaints; no great lords, parliaments, or judges of local 
courts, exist, as in I’raNce, to restrain the ^vickeduess of 
those merciless oppressors, and the Kadis, or judges, are 
not invested with sufficient power to redress the wrongs 
of these unhappy people. This sad abuse of the royal 
authority may not be felt in the same degree near capital 
cities such as Dchli/ and Agra, or in the vicinity of large 
towns and .seaports, because in those places acts of gross 
injustice cannot easily bo concealed from the court. 

This debasing slate of slavery obstructs the progress of 
trade and influences the manners and mode of life of every 
individual. There cair be little encouragement to engage 
in commercial pursuits, when the success with which they 
may be attended, instead of adding to the enjoyments 
of life, provokes the cupidity of a neighbouring tyrant 
possessing both power and inclination to deprive any man 
of the fruits of his indu.stiy. When wealth is acquired, a.s 
must sometimes be the case, the possessor, so far fri m 
living with increased comfort and assuming an air of inde¬ 
pendence, studies the means by which he may appear 
indigent; his dress, lodging, and furniture, continue to 
he mean, and he is careful, above all things, never to in¬ 
dulge in the pleasures of the table. In the meantime, 
his gold and silver remain buried at a great depth in the 
ground ; agreeable to the general practice among the 
peasantry, artisans and merchants, whether Makoiiielavs 
or Gcnlilcs, but especially among the latter, who possess 
almost exclusively the trade atul wealth of the country, 
and who believe that the money concealed during life 

i' 
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will prove beneficial to them after death. A few indi¬ 
viduals alone who derive their income from the King or 
from the Omreths, or who are protected by a powerful 
patron, are at no pains to counterfeit poverty, but parUilce 
of the comforts and luxuries of life 

I have no doubt that thi.s habit of secretly burying the 
precious metals, and thus withdrawing them from circula¬ 
tion, is the principal cause of their apparent scarcity in 
Huidoiiitnn. 

From what I have said, a question will naturally arise, 
whether it would not be more advantageous for the King 
ns well as for the people, if the former ceased to be sole 
possessor of the land, and the right of private property 
were recognised in the Indk/t as it is with us? I have 
carefully compared the condition of European states, where 
that right is acknowledged, with the condition of those 
countries where it is not known, and am persuaded that 
the absence of it among the pcojile is injuvions to the best 
interests of the Sovereign himself. We have seen how in 
the Indies the gold and silver disaiipear in consequence 
of the tyranny of Timariols, Governors, and Revenue 
contractors—a tyranny which even the monarch, if so 
disposed, has no means of controlling in provinces not 
contiguous to his capital—a tyranny often so excessive as 
to deprive the peasant and artisan of the necessaries of 
life, and leave tliem to die of misery and exhausUon —a 
tyranny owing to which those wretched people either 
have no children at all, or have them only to endure the 
agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age—a 
tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil from 
his wretched home to some neighbouring slate, in hojics 
of finding milder treatment, or to the army, where he 
becomes the servant of some trooper. As the ground 
is seldom tilled otherwise than by compulsion, and as 
no person is found willing and able to repair the ditches 
and canals for the conveyance of water, it happens that 
^ In the original, a Mien el ce T/en. 
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the whole country is badly cultivated, and a great part 
rendered unproductive from the -want of irrigation. The 
houses, too, are left in a dilapidated condition, there 
being few people who will either build new ones, or rejiair 
tliose which are tuuiblijig down. The peasant cannot 
avoid asking himself this question; ‘Why should I toil 
for a tyrant who may come to-morrow and lay his rapacious 
hands uiwn all I possess and value, without leaving me, if 
such should be his humour, the means to drag on my 
miserable existence ? ’—The Timariots, Governors, and 
Revenue contractors, on their part reason in this manner : 
‘Why should the neglected state of this land create un- 
easine.ss in our minds ? and rvhy should we expend our 
own money and time to render it fruitful ? We may be 
deprived of it in a single moment, and our exertions would 
benefit neither ourselves nor our children. Let us draw 
from the .soil all the money we can, though the peasant 
should starve or abscond, and we should leave it, when 
commanded lo quit, a dreary wilderness,’ 

The facts I have mentioned are sufficient to account for 
the rapid decline of the Asiatic states. It is owing to 
this miserable system of government that rao.st towns in 
IUnduusfan are made up of earth, mud, and other wretched 
materials; that there is no city or town which, if it be 
not already ruined and deserted, does not bear evident 
marks of approaching decay. Without confining our 
remarks to so distant a kingdom, we may judge of the 
effects of despotic power unrelentingly exercised, by the 
present condition of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Palestine, the 
once wonderful ploins of Antioch, and so many other 
regions anciently well cultivated, fertile, and populous, 
but now desolate, and in many parts marshy, pestiferous, 
and unfit for human habitation. Egypt also exhibits a sad 
picture of an enslaved country. More than one-tenth 
part of that ineomparahle territory has been lost within 
the last eighty years, because no one will be at the 
expense of repairing the irrigation channels, and confining 
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the Nile within its banks. Tiie low lands ave thus 
violently inundated, and covered with sand, which cannot 
be removed without much labour and expense. Can it 
excite w'onder, that under these circumstances, the arts 
do not flourish here as they would do under a belter 
government, or as they flourish in our happier France 
No artist can he expected to give his mind to his calling’ 
in the midst of a people who arc either wretchedly poor, 
or who, if rich, assume an appearance of poverty, and who 
regard not the beauty and cxccdlenee, but the cheapness 
of an article : a people whose grandees pay for a work of 
art considerably under its value, and according to their 
owji caprice, and who do not hesitate to 2 >unish an im¬ 
portunate artist, or tradesman, wilh the korrnh, that long 
and terrible whip hanging at every Omrah’s gate. Is it 
not enough also to damp the ardour of any artist, 
when he feels that he ean never hope to attain to any 
dtsliuction,■ that he .shall not be 2 >crniittod to 2 )urchiise 
either oflice or laud for the benefit of himself ai\d family ; 
that he must at no time make it aj^pcar he is the owner 
of the most trifling sum; and that he may never veiiLure 
to indulge in good fare, or to dress in fine apparel, lest he 
should create a suspicion of his posse.ssing moneyi The 
arts in the Indies would long ago liave lost their beauty 
and delicacy, if tlie Monarch and jirincijial Oinmks did not 
kcejo in their pay a number of arti.sl,s who worlc in llicir 
houses,^ teach the children, and are stimulated to excrliou 
by the hope of reward and the fear of the kormh. The 
protection artbrded by powerful jiatrons to ricli mercljant,s 
and tradesmen who jjay the woritmeu rather higher 
wages, tends also to jn-eserve the arts. I say rather 

^ In 1S82 on the occasion of the foinialion of a Loan Collectimi of 
arts and manufactures in connection with an Agricnltvirnl Exhiliilioii 
at I.ucknow, many of the posse-sors of various ancient family jewels, 
annilets, and other works of ait, were at fust unwiHing; to lend them, 
lest by their doing so they should acquiie the reputation of Iieing 
wealthy and be assessed at a high rale for luconio-tax. 

® See p. 358 le.xt, and footnote 
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hlglier wagcSj for if should not be inferred from the good¬ 
ness of the manufactures, that the workman is held in 
esteem, or arrives at a state of independence. Nothing 
but sheer necessity or blows from a cudgel keeps him 
employed; he never can become rich, and he feels it no 
tritling matter if he have the means of satisfying the 
ci-avings of hunger, and of covering his body rvith the 
eoar.sest raiment. If money ne gained, it does not in any 
measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increase 
the wealth of the merenant wlio, in his turn, is not a 
little perplexed how to guard against some act of outrage 
and extortion on the p.'U't of his superiors. 

A profound and universal ignorance is the natural con¬ 
sequence of such a state of society as I have endeavoured 
to describe. Is it possible to establish in IJindoiisUm 
academies and colleges properly endowed ? Where shall 
we seek for fonnders ? or, should they be found, where arc 
the scholars? Where the individuals whose property is 
sufllcicnt to support their children at college ? or, if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to display so clear a 
{iroof of wealth ? Lastly, if any persons snoidd be tempted 
to commit this great imprudence, yet where are the 
hencficcs, the employments, the offices of trust .and dignity, 
that require ability and science and are calculated to ex¬ 
cite the emulation and the hopes of the young student? 

Nor can the commerce of a country so governed ho 
conducted with the activity and success that we witness in 
Europe; few are the men who will voluntarily endure 
labour and anxiety, and incur danger, for another person’s 
benefit,—for a governor who may appropriate to his own 
use the iirofit of any speculation. Let that profit be ever 
so great, the man by whom it has been made must still 
wear the garb of indigence, and fare no better, in regard 
to eating and drinking, than his poorer neighbours. In 
cases, indeed, where the merchant is protected by a 
military man of rank, he may be induced to embark in 
commercial enterprises; but still he mush be the slave of 
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his patron, who will exact whatever terms he pleases as 
the price of his protection. 

The Great Mogol cannot select for his service, princes, 
noblemen and gentlemen of opulent and ancient families ; 
nor the sons of his citizens, merchants and manufacturers ; 
men of education, possessing a high sense of propriety, 
affectionately attached to their Sovereign, ready to su])- 
port, hy acts of valour, the reputiition of their family, aud, 
as the occasion may arise, able and willing to maintain 
themselves, either at court or in the army, by means of 
their own patrimony ; animated by the hope of better 
times, and satisfied with the approbation and smile of their 
', Sovereign. Instead of men of this description, he is .sur¬ 
rounded by slaves, ignorant and brutal ; by parasites raised 
from the dregs of society; strangers to loyalty and 
patriotism; full of iusufferahle pride, and destitute of 
courage, of honour, and of decency. 

The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the 
enormous elnirges required to maintain the splendour of 
a numerous court, and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpo.se of keeping the people in subjection. No 
adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people. The cudgel aud the whip compel tlicm to in¬ 
cessant labour for the benefit of others; and driven to 
despair by every kind of cruel treatment, their revolt or 
their flight is only prevented by the presence of a military 
force. 

The misery of this ill-fated country is increased by the 
practice which prevails too much at all times, but especially 
on the breaking out of an important war, of selling the 
different governments for immense sums in hard cash, 
Hence it naturally becomes the principal object of the 
individual thus appointed Governor, to obtain repayment 
of the purchase-money, which he borrowed as he could at 
a ruinous rate of interest. Indeed whether the govern¬ 
ment of a province has or has not been houglit, the 
Governor, as well as the limarvat and the farmer of the 
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revemic, mubt find the menus of making valuable presents, 
every year, to a Fiiir, a Eumtch, a lady of the Seraglio, 
and to any other pei’son whose influence at court he con¬ 
siders indispensable, The (iovernor must also enforce the 
p.'iyment of the regular tribute to the King; and although 
he was originally a wretched slave, involved in debt, and 
without the sniallesl })atriinony, he yet hecoines a great 
and opulent lord. 

Thus do )'iiin and desolation oversjwcad the land. The 
provincial governors, as before observed, are so many petty 
tyrants, possessing a boundless authority; and as there is 
no one to whom the oppressed .subject may appeal, he 
cannot hope for redres.s, let his iiijnrie.s be ever so grievous 
or ever so frequently repeated. 

It i.s true that the Great Mogul sends a Valcea-Ncris^ to 
the various provinces ; that is, persons wliose business it is 
to comnuinieate every event that lakes place; but there 
is generally a disgraceful collusion between these officers 
and the governor, so that their presence seldom restrains 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy people. 

Governraent.s also are not so often and so openly sold 
in Iliniliiiiiilan as in Turke;/. I .say ‘so oirenly,’ because the 
costly presents, made occasionally by the governors, are 
nearly equivalent to purchase-money. The same person.s, 
too, generally remain longer in their respective govern¬ 
ments than in 'I'tirkeij, Lind the people are gradually less 
oppressed by governors of some standing than wlien, in¬ 
digent and greedy, they first take pohsession of their 
province. The tyranny of these men is also somewhat 

' A corruption of the Persian word Wdkt'ahtiamls, a newswriter, an 
ancient institution in India. Fryer partly attributed Aurangzeb’s 
non-success in tlie Deccan, although he had large armies there, to the 
false reports sent by his nevv.swriters, stating:—'Notwithstanding all 
these fonnidable Number.^, while the Generals and VocanoKifes con¬ 
sult to deceive tlie Emperor, on whom he depends for a true .state of 
things, it call never bo otlierwise but that they must be misrepre¬ 
sented, when the Judgment he makes must he by a false Perspective ’ 
(ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Soc., ii. 52). 
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iiiitinalecl by the apprehension lliat the people, if used 
w ilh excessive cruelty,, may abandon the country, and seek 
an asylum in the territory of some Raja, as indeed happens 
very often. 

In Renin likewise ai'e governments neither so frequently 
nor so publicly sold as in Turkey-, for it is not uncommon 
for the children of governors to succeed their fathers. The 
consequence of this better state of things i,s seen in the 
suj)erior condition of the people, as compared to those of 
Turkey. The Persians also ai'e more polite, and there are 
even instances of their devoting them.selves to study, 

Tho.se three countries, Turkey, Persia, and Ilindoustan, 
have no idea of the principle of nmnn and Umm, relatively 
to land or other real possessions; and having lost that 
re.spect for tlu: right of property, which is the basis of all 
that is good and useful in the world, necessarily resemble 
each other in essential points: they fall into the same 
pernicious error,s, and tmisL, sooner or later, experience 
the natural consequences of those errors—tyranny, ruin, 
and misery 

How happy and thankful should we feel. My Lord, that 
in our quarter of the globe. Kings are not the sole pro¬ 
prietors of the soil! Were they so, we .should seek iti vain 
for countries well cultiv.'iled and populous, for well-built 
and opulent cities, for a polite, contented, and flouri.sh- 
ing people. If this exclusive and baneful right prevailed, 
far dift’erent would be the real riches of the &overeigu.s of 
Europe, and the loyalty and fidelity with which they arc 
served. They would soon reign over solitudes and deserts, 
over mendicants and barbarians. 

Actuated by a blind and wicked ambition to be more 
absolute than is warranted by the laws of God and of 
nature, the Kings of Asia grasp at everything, until at 
length they lose everything; or, if they do not always 
find themselves without pecuniary resources, they arc in¬ 
variably disappointed in the exjiectation of acquiring the 
riches which they covet. If the same system of government 
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existed with us, 'where, I must again ash, should we find 
Princes, Prelates, Nobles, opidcTit Citizens, and thriving 
Tradesmen, ingenious Artisans and Manufacturers? 
Where should \vc look for such cities as Paris, Lijons, 
Touhruse, lloucit, or, if you will, London, and so many 
others ? Where should we sec that infinite number of 
towns and villages; ail those beautiful country houses, 
those fine plains, hills and valleys, cultivated with so much 
care, art and labour ? and what would become of the ample 
i-cvenues derived from so much industry, an industry 
beneficial alike to the sovereign and the subject? The 
reverse of this smiling picture would, alasl be exhibited. 
Our large towns would become uniiihahitable in conse¬ 
quence of the unwholesome air, and fall into ruins without 
exciting in any person a thought of jii'eventing or repair¬ 
ing the decay; our fertile hills would be ahaiidoiied, and 
the plains would be overrun with thorns and weechs, or 
covered with pestilential morasses. The e.Kcellcnt ac¬ 
commodation for travellers would disappear; the good 
inns, for example, between Paris and Lyons, would 
dwindle into ten or twelve wretched carav.msaries, and 
travellers be reduced to the necessity of moving, like the 
Gjipsies, with everything about them. The Eastern 
Karavans-Scirah resemble large barns, raised and paved all 
round, in the same manner as our Ponl-ncnf. Pluiulreds of 
human beings arc seen in them, mingled with their horses, 
mules, and camels. In summer these buildings are hot and 
sull'ocatiiig, and in winter nothing but the breath of so 
many animals prevents the inmates from dying of cold. 

But there arc countries, I shall be told, such for instance 
as the Grand Seignior’s dominions, 'which wc know better 
than any without going as far as the Indies, where the 
principle of meum and tmm is unknown, -vvliich not only 
preserve their exi,stcncc, but maintain a great and in¬ 
creasing power. 

An empire so prodigiously extensive as that of the 
Grand Seignior, comprising countries whose soil is so 
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deep iitid excellent that even without due cultivation it 
will continue fertile for many years, cannot be otherwise 
than rich and powerful. Yet how insignificant is the 
wealth and strength of Tiirkn/ in comparison to it.s extent 
and natural advantages! Let ns only suppose that country 
as populous and as carefully cultivated as it would become 
if the right of private property were recognised and acted 
upon, and we cannot doubt that it could raise and sU])])ort 
armies as numerous and well-appointed as fonucrly : but 
even at Comlanlitiuple three months arc now recpiired to 
raise five or .six thousand men. I have travelled through 
nearly every pai't of the empire, and witnessed how 
lamentably it is ruined and depopulated. Some support 
it undoubtedly derives from the CJirklicm slaves brought 
from all quarters; but if that country conlimie many 
year.s under the pre.seiit .syslern of governmant, it mii.st 
necessarily fall and perish from innate weakness, though, 
to all appearance, it Is now pretserved by that weaknes.s 
itself; for there is no longer a governor, or any other 
person, po.sse.ssecl of pecuniary means to undertake the 
least enterprise, or who could find the men he would re¬ 
quire to accomplish his purpose. Strange mean.s of pre¬ 
servation ! Turl/ei/ .seems to owe its trail,sient existence to 
the seeds of destruction in its own bosom ! To remove 
the danger of commotion and put an end to all fears on 
that subject, nothing more appears necessary than the 
measure adopted by a Brarna^ of Begu, who actually 

* TIius in the original. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, who travelled in 
Pegu about 1542-45, styles the then king of tliat cawnlxy Bratnna, It 
is probable that Bernier uses tlie term to denote the Supreme King of 
Pegu, who in 1593 caused many of his most loyal officeis to be put to 
death, aud by other deeds of cruelty so alarmed his subjects that thoU’ 
sands abandoned the country and fled, which thu.s became depopulated 
am! uncultivated. .See chapter Jxiii. of 7 ’he Voyage'; and Adventures of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Porlngal; During his trawls for the space 
of one-and-tvientyyears inthe Kingdoms of Bthiopia, China, . . Pegu 
. , London 1663, which is entitled 77 tat lohiih the King of Bramaa did 
after his arrival at the city of Pegu, together luith his besieging u/'Savady. 
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caused the death of half Llie popidation by faiiiiue, con¬ 
verted the country into forestSj and prevented for many 
years the tillage of the land. But all this did not suffice : 
even this plan was unsuccessful; a division of the kingdom 
took place, and Am, the capital, was very lately on the 
point of being captured by a handful of fugitives from 
CliinnA We must confess, however, that there seems 
little probability of the total ruin and destruction of the 
Turkish empire in our day—it will be happy if wc see 
nothing worse !—because the neighbouring' state.s, so far 
from being able to attack it, are not in a condition to 
defend themselves effectually, without foreign aid, which 
remoteness and jealousy will always render tardy, in¬ 
efficient, and liable to suspicion. 

If it be observed that there is no reason why eastern 
.slates should not have the benefit of good law.s, or why 
the people in the provinces may not complain of their 
grievanec.s to a grand Fisir, or to the King himself; I 
shall admit that they are not altogether destitute of good 
laws, which, if properly administered, would render Asia 
as eligible a residence as any other part of the world. 
But of what advantage are good laws when not observed, 
and when there is no possibility of enforcing their 
observance ? Have not the provincial tyrants been 
nominated by the same grand Fisir and by the same 
King, who alone luave pow'er to redress the people's 
wrongs ? and is it not a fact that they have no means 
of appointing any but tyrants to rule over the provinces ? 
cither the Fisir or the King has sold the place to the 
Govemov. Aiul even admilting that there existed a 
disjjosition to listen to a complaint, liow is a poor peasant 
or a ruined artisan to defray the expenses of a journey 
to the capital, and to seek justice at one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred leagues from home ? He would 

J This happened in May 1659, and it is said that the repulse of the 
Chinese was mainly due to the shill and biavery of native Christian 
gunners, de.5cendants of Portuguese captives (Phayre, //is/, of Burma)- 
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be wiiylaid iiiid murdered, as frequently happens, or 
sooner or later fall into tlie Governor's hands, and be 
at his mercy. Should he chance to reach the royal 
rc.sidence, he would find the friends of his oppressor 
busy in distorting the truth, and misrepresenting the 
whole aif'air to the King. In short, the Governor is 
absolute lord, in the strictest sense of the word. He 
is in his own person the intendant of justice, the parlia¬ 
ment, the presidial court, and the assessor and receiver 
of the King’s taxes. A Persian, in speaking of these 
greedy Governors, Tiniariofs, and Farmers of Revenue, 
aptly describes them as men who extract oil out of .sand. 
No income appears adequate to maintain them, with 
their crowds of harpic.s, women, children, and slaves. 

If it he rcm.'ii'ked that the lands which our Kings hold 
as domains are a.s well cultivated, and as thickly peopled 
as other lauds, my answer is that there can be no analogy 
between a kingdom whose monarch is ])ro])rielor of a few 
domains, and a kingdom where the monareli possesses, in 
Ins own right, every acre of the soil. In France the laws 
are .so reasonable, that the King is the first to obey them: 
his domains are held without the violation of any right; 
his farmers or stewards may he sued at law, and the 
aggrieved artisan or peasant is sure to find redress .'igaiii-st 
inju.stice and oppression. But in eastern countries, the 
weak and the injured are without any refuge whatever; 
and the only law that decides all controversies is the cane 
and the caprice of a governor. 

Tliere certainly however, some may say, are some ad¬ 
vantages peculiar to despotic governments: they have 
fewer lawyers, and fewer law-suits, and those few are 
more speedily decided. Wc cannot, indeed, too greatly 
admire the old Persian proverb, Na-kac Kuula Beller-Es 
hac 7)c)Ym;i ‘Speedy injustice is preferable to tardy 
justice.’ Protracted law-suits are, I admit, insupportable 

‘ Or, ah more correctly translileraled, i^Miaqqi kotah biUar az 
haqqi liardz. 
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evils in any slaie, and it is incumbent upon a Sovereign 
to provide a remedy against them. It is certain that no 
remedy would he so efficacious as the destruction of the 
right of private property. Do away with this meion aud 
luum, and the necessity for an infinite number of legal 
proceedings will at once ceasCj especially for those w])ich 
are importautj long, and intricate: the larger portion of 
magistrates employed by the King to administer justice to 
his subjects will also become useless, as will those swarms 
of attorneys and counsellors who live by judicial contests. 
But it is ecpially certain that the remedy would he 
infinitely worse than the disease, and that there is no 
estimating the misery that would afflict the country. 
Instead of magistrates on whose probity the monarch can 
depend, we should bo at the mercy of such rulers as I 
have described. In Asia, if justice be ever administered, 
it is among the lower classes, among persons who, being 
equally poor, have no means of corrupting the judges, aud 
of buying false witnesses; witnesses always to be had 
in great mimbers, at a cheap rate, and never punislied. 
1 am speaking the language of several years’ experience; 
my information was obtained from v.'H'ious quarters, and is 
the result of many careful inquiries among the natives, 
European merchants long sctllcd in the country, ambassa¬ 
dors, consuls, and interpreters.’^ My testimony is, I 
know, at variance with the account given by most of our 
travellers. They happened, perhaps, in passing through 
a town, to see two poor men, the dregs of the people, in 
the presence of a Kadi. Our countryman may liave seen 
them hurried out of court to receive, either the one or 
the other, if not both, hard blows on the .soles of the feet, 
unless the parties were immediately dismissed with a 
' Majjhal6-Va(m,’ " or a few soft words which the ni-igistrate 
sometimes utters when lie finds that no bribe can be 

’ Truc/ieiiietis ia tlie original, our ‘dragoiu.m' (Araliic tarjumSu]. 

“ Mi.spiiiUetl lot wusMihaBdhS, ‘Be at peace, my children,’ equii'a- 
lent lo advising them to settle their case out of court. 
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expected. No doubt, this sutnimii'y mode of proceeding 
excited the admiration of our travellers, and they returned 
to France, exclaiming, ‘ O, what an excellent and quick 
administration of justice ! O, the upright Kadis ! Models 
for the imitation of French magistrates ! ’ not considering 
that if the party really in the wrong had possessed the 
means of putting a couple of crowns into the hands of the 
Kadi or his clerks, and of buying with the same sum two 
fakse wilne.sses, he would indisputably have gained his 
cause, or prolonged it as long as he pleased. 

Yes, My Lord, to conclude briefly' I must repeat it; take 
away the right of private })roperty in land, and you intro¬ 
duce, us a sure and necessary consequence, tyranny, slavery, 
injustice, beggary and barbarism : the ground will cease to 
be cultivated and become a dreary wilderness; in a word, 
the road will be opened to the ruin of Kings and the de¬ 
struction of Nations. It is the hope by which a man is 
animated, that he shall retain the fruits of his industry, and 
transmit them to his descendants, that forms the main 
foundation of everything excellent and beneficial in this 
sublunary state ; and if we take a review of the different 
kingdoms in the world, we shall find that they prosper 
or decline according as this principle is acknowledged or 
contemned: in a word, it is the prevalence or neglect 
of this principle which changes and diversifies tlie face 
of the earth. 




















TO MONSIEUR 
I) E LA 

M O T H E L E A Y E 11 

WriUen at Dehli the first of July 1663. 

Covtairiing a description of Dehli and Agra, the Capital Cities 
of the Empire of the Great Mogol, together with various 
details illiistralwe of the Court Life and the Civilisation 
of the Mogols and the People of the Indies,, 



O N S I E U R, 


I know that youi'^ first inquiries on my return to 
France will be respecting the capital cities of this empire. 
You will be anxious to learn if Dehli and Agra rival 


1 I'kan^ois de la Mothe le Vayer, 1588-1672, was a very voluminous 
and able writer on ethnological, geographical, and historical subjects. 
He .succeeded his father Felix, who died on the 25th September 1625, 
in a parliainentary office, but soon abandoned law for letters. Bernier 
was one of his most intimate friends, and when he came to see him 
as he lay on his death-bed, almost his last utterance was the gieeting, 
‘Eh hien ! qtielles nouvclles avez-vous du grand Mogol?’ (Well! 
trliiUt news have you of the Gre.at Mogul?) 

ESO 
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Paris in beautyj cxteiilj and miiuber of iiibabitants. I 
hasleiij Lherefiirej to gratify your curiosily upon these 
points, and 1 may pei'Iuips iiiLer&pevso a few other matters 
which you will not find allogctlier iminterestiug. 

Ill treating of the beauty of these towns, I must premise 
that I have soine-tiines been astonished to hear the con- 
tcmjituous manner in which Eurojieaiis in the Indies s]>cak 
of these and other places. They complain that the 
buildings are inferior in beauty to those of the Western 
world, forgetting that dilfereiit climates require different 
styles of architecture ; that what is useful and proper at 
Paris, London, or Anntrrdaiu, would be entirely out of 
place at Pehli; insomuch that if it were jiossible for any 
one of those great capitals to change place with the 
metropolis of the Iiidirs, it would become necessary to 
throw down the greater part of the city, iiiid to rebuild it 
on a totally clifFerciit plan. Without doubt, the cities of 
Eiirojie may boast great beauties; these, however, are of 
all appi'opriate character, suil.ed to a cold climate. 'J'hus 
Dv/iii also may jio.ssess beauties adapted to a warm climate. 
The heat is so intense in Hindonslan, that no one, not 
even the King, wears stockings; the only cover for the 
feet being hahinwkes,^ or slippers, ivliile the head is pro¬ 
tected by a small turhan, of the finest and most delicate 
materials. The other garments are proportionably light. 
During the summer sea.soii, it is scarcely po.s.siblc to kee2) 
the hand on the wall of an apurlnient, or the head on a 
pillow'. For more tlian .six successive months, everybody 
lies in tlie open air without covering—tile coinmoii peojile 
in the streets, the merchants and jicrsons of condition 
.sometimes in tlieir courts or gardens, and sometimes on 
their terraces, which are first carefully watered. Now, 
only supipo.se the streets of S. JttqKes or S- Denis trans¬ 
ported hither, with ilieir close house.s and endless stories,- 
would they be habitable? or would it be possible to sleei^ 
in them during the night, when the absence of wind 
^ PiiposA-, liitiiaUy /hoe-rover. 
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incveases the heat almost to suffocation ? Siipjxise one 
just rctuniefl on horseback^ half dead with heat and 
dust, and drenched, as usual, in perspiration ; and llien 
imagine tlie luxury of sfiueczing up a narrow dark stair¬ 
case to the fourth nr fifth sfory, there to remain almost 
cliokfd with heat, fn the Indies, there is no .such trouble¬ 
some task to perform. You have only to swallow quickly 
a draught of iVe.sh water, or lemonade; to ujidre.s.s; wa.sh 
face, hand.s, .and feet, and then immediately drop upon a 
sofa in some shady place, where one or two servants fan 
you with their great ptuilias '^ or fans. But T shall now 
endeavour to give you an accurate description of Dehli, 
that you may judge for yourselves how far it has a claim 
to the appellation of a beautiful city. 

It is about forty years ago tliat Chak-Jehan, father of the 
present Great Mogol, Aureiig-Zcbe, conceived the design of 
immorlali.sing hi.s name by the ei’ection of a city near the 
site of the ancient Dehli, This new eapitfd he called after 
his own name, Chah-Jehan-Ahad, or, for brevity, Jchcin- 
Abad; that is to say, the colony of Chah-Jehan. hlere he 
resolved to fix his court, alleging as the reason for its 
removal from Agra, that the excessive heat to which that 
city is exposed during summer rendered it unfit for the 
residence of u monarch. Owing to their being so near at 
hand, the ruins of old Dehli have served to build the new 
city, and in the Indies they scarce speak any more of Dehli, 
but only of Jehan-Abad; however, as the city of Jehan- 
Abad is not yet known to ns, I intend to speak of it under 
the old name of Dehli, with which we are familiar. 

Dehli, then, is an entirely new city, situated in a flat 
country, on the banks of the Gemna, a river which may be 
compared to the Loire, and built on one bank only in such 
a manner that it terminates in this place very much in the 
form of a crescent, having but one bridge of boats to cross 
to the country. Excepting the side where it is defended 
by the river, the city is encompassed by walls of brick. 

^ Tims in original j a misprint for pankhas. 

Q 
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Tile foi'tificationSj Iiuweveij arc vcr 5 ' incomplete, as tliefC 
are neiihei’ Jilches mil- any other kind of additional 
defence, if we except tiankinsf towers of antique shajie, 
at intervals of ahoiiL one lumdred paces, and a bank 
of earth forming a platfonu behind the walls, four or five 
feet in Lhickne.ss. AlUiongh thcKo woi'ks encompass not 
only the city hut. the citadel, yet their extent is less than 
is generally supposed. I have accouqilished the cireniL 
with case in the apace of three hours, and iioLwilhalaii(ling' 
I rode on horseback, I do not tliink niy progress exceeded 
a league per hour. In this computation I do not however 
include the suburbs, which are considerable, eomjirising a 
long chain of buildings on the side of halior, the extensive 
remiiins of the old city, and three or four smaller suburbs. 
]3y the.sc addition.s the extent of iJjc city Is .so much 
increased that a .straight line nia}' bo traced in it of more 
than a league and a half; and though I cannot undertake 
to deihie e.xactly (he circiimrerence, beeaii.sc tlie.se .suburbs 
are interspersed with extensive gardens and open spaces, 
yet you must see that it is very g-real. 

The citadel, which eontains the Mi’hnile or Si'mglio, and 
the other royal apartmeuts of which I shall have oeeasion 
to speak hereafter, is round, or rather semicircular. It 
commands a prospect of the river, froni which it i.s 
separated by a sandy space of considerable length and 
width. On these sands are exhibited the eonibats of 
elephants, and there the corps belonging to Lhe Omrahs 
or lords, and those of the llajas or geulile iji'inccs, pass in 
review before the Sovereign, who witnesses the spectacle 
from the windows of the palace. The walla of the e.iladel, 
as to their antique and round tower.s, resemble those of 
the city, but being partly of brick, and partly of a red slonc 
which resembles marble, they have a better appear,mice. 
The walls of the fortre.ss likewise excel tho.se of the town 
In height, strength, and thicknc.ss, being capable of 
aclmitliiig .small field-pieces, wbieh arc pointed iowntrd 
the city. Except on the side of the fiver, the citadel 
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is defended by a deep ditcli faced witli hewn stone, 
filled with water, aiul stocked with fish. Considerable 
as these works may appear, their real strength is by 
no means great, and in my opinion a battery of moderate 
force woidd soon level them with the ground. 

Adjoining the ditch is a large garden, filled at all times 
with flowers and green shrubs, whicli, contrasted with the 
stupendous red walls, produce a beautiful effect. 

Ne.xt to the garden is the great royal .square, faced on 
one side by the gates of the forlre.ss, and on the opposite 
side of whicli terminate the two most considerable .streets 
of the city. 

The tents of such Rnjas as are in the King’s pay, and 
whose weekly turn it is to mount guard, are pitched in 
this square ; those petty .sovereigns having an insuperable 
objection to he enclosed within walls.^ The guard within 
the fbrtres.s is mounted by the Onmihs and Manschdars. 

In thi.s place also at break of day tliey exercise the royal 
horses, which are Icept in a spacious stable not far distant; 
and here the Kobat-kau, or grand Muster-master of the 
cavalry, examines carefully the horses of those who have 
been received into the service. If they are found to be 
Turki horses, that Is, from TmkisUm or Tarlarif^-^ and of a 
proper size and adeijuate strength, they are branded 
on the thigh with the King’s mark and with the mark 
of the Oinrah under whom the horseman is enlisted. This 
is ivell contrived, to prevent the loan of the same horses 
for dilferent review days.® 

Here too is held a haaar or market for an endless variety 
of things ; which like the Ponl-ncaf at Paris, is Ihe rendez¬ 
vous for all sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hither, 
likewise, the astrologers resort, both Mnliomeian and Gentile. 
These wise doctors remain seated in the sun, on a dusty 

1 See p. 210 . 

Called Turk! horse.s, and reckoned by Akbar as third class. 

® Akbar introduced, or rather revived, very elaborate regulations 
for branding the royal horses. See Ain, vol. i, p. 139 si sej. 
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piece of carpet, liaiidliiif; some old matlicmivtieal instru¬ 
ments, and having open before them ii large boolt which 
represents the signs of the zodiac. In this way tlicy attract 
the attention of the passengers, and impose ujxm the 
people, by whom they are considered as so many infallible 
(H'Jicles. They tell .'i poor person his fortniio for a pai/sxii 
(w'hich i.s worth about one sol); and after examining tin; 
hand and face of the applicant, lorniiig over the leaves of 
the large book, and ))rctendmg to make certain calcula¬ 
tions, tlie.se inripostor.s decide upon the Sahel ^ or propitious 
moment of commencing the birsiuess he may have in hand. 
Silly women, wrapping themselves in a white cloth from 
head to foot, flock to the astrologers, whisper to them all 
the transactions of their lives, and disclose every secret 
ivitli no more resevve than is practised by a sci'iipiilons 
penitent in the presence of her confessor. The ignorant 
and infatuated people really believe that the stars have 
an influence which the astrologers can control. 

The most ridiculous of those pretenders to divination 
was a half-caste Porlt/giiesc, a fugitive from Goci. This 
fellow sat on his carpet as gravely as the rest, and had 
many customers notwithstanding he could neither reail 
nor write. His only instrument was an old manner's com- 
pas.s,2 and his books of asti’ology a couple of old Romish 
prayer-books in the Porlugucsc language, the pictures of 
which he pointed out as the signs of the Ei/ropcmi zodiac. 
A UU Bestias, tal Asirologiio,^ he unhlushingly observed to 
the Jesuit, the Reverend Father Buze, who saw him at Ins 
work. 

^ Readsee p. l6l. 

“ The Chinese used a modified form of the mariner’s compass for 
purposes of divination from an early period. See p. ifig et sap of n 
lasnsr to Baron Ihimbohlt, on the In.iie?itiiM of the Jllan'ncr’s ComJiasSi 
by M. f , Klaproth. Paris, Dondey-Diipre, J834. Otiior Oriental 
nations appear to have done the same. 

s ‘ For such brutes, such an astrologer,’ equivalent to Like niasterf 
like, man^ or the Ilindostanee proverb. Such a country, such a dress 
{Jaisa dls waisdhi bhls). 
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I .im speakinfy only of the poor ha:.ar-rixlrologcrs. 
Those wlio iVecpieot tlie court of the grandees are con¬ 
sidered by them eminent doctors^ and become wealthy. 
The whole of Asin is degraded by the same superstition. 
Kings and nobles grant large .salaries lo the.se crafty 
diviners, and never engage in the most trilling transaction 
without cou.sultiug them. They read whatever is written 
in heaven ; fix upon the Sahel, and solve every doubt by 
opening the Koran. 

The two principal streets of the city, already mentioned 
as leading into the square, maj' be five-aiid-twenty or thirty 
ordinary paces in width. They run in a straight line 
nearly a.s far as the eye can reach ; but the one leading to 
the La/ior gale is much the longer. In regard to bouses 
the two street.s are exactly alike. As in our Place Roi/ale, 
there are arcades on both sides; with this difference, how¬ 
ever, that they are only brick, and that the toj) serves for 
a terrace and has no additional building. They also difler 
from the Place Roijalc in not having an uninterrupted 
opening from one to the other, but are generally separated 
by partitions, in the spaces between which arc open .shops, 
where, during the day, artisans work, bankers sit for the 
despatch of their business, and merchants exhibit their 
waves. Within the arehis a small door, opening into a ware¬ 
house, in which these wares arc deposited for the night. 

The bouses of the merclumts are built over those ware¬ 
houses, at the back of the arcades: they look handsome 
enough from the .street, and appear tolerably commodious 
within; they are aiiy, at a distance from the dust, and 
cominunioate with the terrace-roofs over the .shops, on 
which the inhabitants sleep at night; the house.s, however, 
are not continued the whole length of the .streets. A few, 
and only a few, other parts of the city 'lave good lioiuses 
raised on tevrace.s, the buildings over the .shops being 
often too low to be seen from the street. The rich 
niereliants have their dwellings elsewhere, to whicli they 
retire after the hours of husine.ss. 
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There are five slroels, not so loiifr nor so slraiglil as 
the two priiicipiil ones, but resemblinfr tlicin in every other 
respect. Ot' the numberless streets which cross each 
other, many have arcades ; but having been built at 
different periods by individuals who paid no regard to 
syirunctry, very few are .so w'ell built, so wdde, or so straight 
a.s those I have described. 

Amid these streets arc dispersed the habitations of 
Mansehdars, or petty Oinrahs, officers of justice, rich 
merchants, and others; many of which have a tolerable 
appearance. Very few are built entirely of brick or .stone, 
and several are made only of clay and .straw, yc't they 
are; airy and pleasant, most of them having conrls and 
g.ardens, being eounnodious inside and contaiiuug good 
furniture. 'I’he thatched roof is sup])ortcd hy a layer of 
long, handsome, and strong canes, and the clay walls are 
caverod with a fine white lime. 

Intermixed with these different houses is an immense 
number of small ones, buill of mud and thatched vvitli 
straw, in which lodge the common troopers, and all that 
vast multitude of servants and camp-follower.s who follow 
the court and the army. 

It i.s ow'ing to lhe.se thatched cottages that Dehli is 
subject to such frequent conflagrations. More than sixty 
thousand roofs were consumed this last year hy three (ires, 
during the prevalence of certain impetuous winds which 
blow generally in summer. So rapid were the flames Lhat 
several camels and horse.s were burnt. Many of the in¬ 
mates of the seraglio also fell victims to the devouring 
element; for these poor women are so bashful and help¬ 
less that they can do nothing but hide their hrees at the 
sight of strangers, and those who perished possessed not 
sufficient energy to fly from the danger. 

It is because of llie.se wretched mud and thatch houses 
that I always represent to myself Dchli as a collection 
of many villages, or as a military encampment with 
a few more conveniences than are usually found in such 
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places. The dwellings of the Ommhs, though mostly 
sUuiited on the bnnk-s of the river and in the .suburbs^ are 
yet scattered in every direction. In these hot countries 
a house is considered beautiful if it be capacious^ and if 
the situation he airy and exposed on all sides to the wind, 
esjjecially to the norllierii hreenes. A good house has its 
courtyards, gaixlens, ti-ees, basins of ivater, small Jets 
d’eau in the hall or at the entrance, and handsome sub¬ 
terraneous apartments which are furnished with large fans, 
and on account of their coolness are fit places for repose 
from noon until four or five o’clock, when the air heconies 
suffocatingly warm. Instead of these cellars many pcT.son.s 
prefer Kaa-Icanaijs,^ that is, small and neat houses made of 
sLraw or odoriferous roots placed commonly in the middle 
of a parterre, so near to a reservoir of water that the 
servants may easily moisten the outside by means of water 
brought ill skins. They consider that a Jrouse to be greatly 
admired ought to he .situated in the middle of a large 
llower-garclen, and should have four large clivan-a]3art- 
ments raised the height of a man from the ground, and 
ex])osed to the four winds, so that the coolness may 
be felt from any quarter-. Indeed, no handsome dwelling 
is ever seen without terraces on which the fimiily may 
sleep during the night. They always open into a large 
clianiher into wliich the bedstead is easily moved in case 
of rain, when thick clouds of dust arise, when tire cold air 
is felt at break of day, or when it is found necessary to 
guard against those light but penetrating dew.s which 
frequently cause a numbness in the limbs and induce a 
specio;s of paralysis. 

The interior of a good house has the whole floor covered 

’ KhaskUas, llie roots of a plant, Andiofo^on wiirica/iis (Ket?..), 
nseil for tlie well-known screens wln'cli are plarerl in the (Tounvays of 
houses in India during the hot winds, and kept constantly welled, so 
that the exlemal air enteis the house cool and fragiant. llooms or 
khatiahs, the kanays of Bernier, are soiiielinics niade of these 
kimi mats, 
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with 11 cotton miiUrcbs Ibiir inches in ihickncs'ij ovcrwhieb 
a fine white cloth is spi-eatl clurinc; ihc .suunner, and a silk 
cM'jM'i in the wintcf. At the most conspicnoiis side of the, 
chamber are one or two inal tresses, with fine coverings 
quilted in the iorni of flower,s and orninncnted with delicnte 
silk cndiroideiy, interspersed with gold and silver. The.se 
are intended for the master of the hoii.se, or any per.son 
of quality who may hapjieu to call. Each mattress has a 
large cusliion of brocatle to lean upon, and ilicro are 
other cushions placed round the room, covered with 
brocade, velvet or Hovi'ei'ed satin, for the rest of the 
company. Five or six feet from Lhe floor, Uu; sides of 
the room are full of niches, cut. in a variety of shapes, 
ta.steful and well proportioned, in which are seen porcelain 
vases and tlowcv-pols. The ceiling is gilt iiud jiainled, 
but without pictures of man or hoiist, such rcpi'csontations 
being forbidden by the religion of the country. 

This is a pretty fair dc-scrijilion of a fine liouse in thc.se 
part.s, and as tliere are many in 7)rZ'// po.s'se,shing all tlio 
properties above lucntioned, f think it may he. safely 
asserted, without disparagement to the towns in our 
quarter of the g;lobe, that the capital of llindontilfiti is not 
destitute of handsome buildings, although they hear no 
resemblance to tliose in Europe. 

That which so much contributes to tlic beauty of 
European towns, the brilliant .appearimce of the shops, is 
wanting in Dehti, For llumgh I Ids city he tlic .seat of a 
powerful and magnificent courl, where an infinite quantity 
of tile richest commodities is necessarily collected, yet 
there are no streets like ours of b'. Driiix, wliicli bus not 
perhaps its equal in any part of A.wi. Here the cosily 
merchandise is generally kept in warehouses, and the 
shops are seldom decked witli rich or showy articlca. For 
one that nuj-kes a display of heautifnl and fine cloths, silk, 
and other stuff's striped with gold and silver, turbans 
embroidered with gold, and bi’ocadc.s, there are at least 
five-and-t’W'euty where, noihing is .seep hpt pohs of oil of 
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buUcTj piles (if hiiskets filled witli riccj bavlcy^ chick-peas^ 
wheat, and an endless variety of other grain and pulse, the 
ordinary aliment not only of the Gentiles, who never eat 
meat, hut of the lower class of Mahometans, and a con- 
siclerahle portion of the military. 

There is, indeeid, a fruit-market that makes some show. 
It contains many shops which during the summer are well 
sujiplied W'ith dry fruit from Persia, Balk, BoJeara, and 
Sarnarkande; such as almonds, pistachios, and walnuts, 
raisins, prunes, and apricots ; and in winter with excellent 
fresh grapes, black and white, brought from the same 
countries, wrapped in cotton pears and apjiles of three 
or four sorts, and those admirable melons which last the 
whole winter. These fruits are, however, very dear; a 
single melon selling for a crown and a half. But nothing 
is considered so great a treat: it forms the chief expense 
of the Omralis, and I have fretpiently known my Agah 
spend twenty crowns on fruit for his breakfast. 

In summer the melons of the country are cheap, but 
they are of an inferior kind: there are no means of pro¬ 
curing good ones hnt by sending to Persia for seed, and 
sowing it in ground prepared witli extraordinary care, in 
the manner practised by the grandees, Good melon.s, 
however, are scarce, the soil being so little congenial that 
the seed degenerates after the first year. 

Amhasj^ or Mangi/es, are in season during two months 
iir summer, and are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown 
at Dclili are indifferent. The best come from Bengale, 
Golkonda, and Goa, and these are indeed excellent. I do 
not know any sweetmeat more agreeable. 

^ A common practice to the pre.scnt day, the round wooden boxes 
filled with giixpe.? imbedded in cotton wool ivrriving in India about 
November, brought by Afghan tiadeis. 

Jm or a>M (from the .San.skrit ai/ira), is theNorlhein Indian 
name for this well-lniorvn fruit. From the Tamil name, mnnkdy, was 
derived tlio Portuguese vian«a, Angiici/ed as inangoo. The places 
named by tlernier aie Slill renowned for the excellent quality of their 
mangoes. 
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Palequcs,^ or wntor melons, are in f^rcaL ahiiiicianco nearly 
the whole year round ; but those of Di’/ili. are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever found good, it 
is among the wealthy iieople, who imjjort the seed arid 
cultivate it rvith much care and expense. 

There are many confectioners’ shops in the town, hut 
the sweatmeats arc badly made, and full of dust and flie.s. 

Bakers also are numerous, but the ovens are unlike our 
own, and very defective. The bread, therefore, is neither 
well made nor properly baked. That .sold in the Fort 
is tolerably good, and the Oiiinilix bake at home, so that 
their bread is much superior. In its compo.siLion they 
are not sparing of fresh liuUer, milk, and eggs; but 
though it be raised, it has a burnt ta.stc, and i.s too much 
like cake, and never to be compared to the Pain da 
Ganesxe,^ and otlicv delicious kinds, to be met with in Parin. 

Ill the haaars there arc .shojis where meat is sold 
roasted and dressed in a variety of wjiys. But there is no 
trusting to their dishc.s, composed, for .aught I loiow, of 
the flesh of camels, horses, or perhaps oxen which have 
died of disease. Indeed uo food can be considered whole." 
some which is not dres.scd at home. 

Meat is sold in every part of the city; but instead of 
goats’ flesh that of ninttoii is often palmed upon the 
buyer; an inipositioii whieh ought to be guarded against, 
because mutton .and beef, but p.articul.arly the former, 
though not unpleasant to the ta.ste, are licaLing, flatulent, 
and difficult of digestion." Kid is Ihe best food, but being 

' Pulcca is the woicl used by the rmlugiiesc in India for a wn.let 
melon (derived ftom the Aiabic al-batlikh), whence llie l''n.nch 

- Bo called fiom the small town of Goucsse, about 9,^ miles to the 
notth-e.ist of I’aris, in the midst of a fine ayuctiluiral country, now 
and .mciently celebrated for Us coin, floui, and bicad. It was the 
head-tpi.ai ters of the British army on the 2d July 1S15. 

® At the pte.sent time in Noilbern India the complauit of tire Anglo. 
Indian housewife is tliat goats’ flesh is palmed olf upon the buyer a,*! 
nmtton, 
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farely sold in quarters) it must be purchased alive, whicli 
is very iiicoiivenieiit, as the meat will not keep IVom 
moi'ning to night, and is generally lean and without 
flavour. The goats' flesh found in quarters at the 
butchers’ shojrs is frequently that of the slie-goat, which 
is lean and tough. 

But it would be unre.asouable in me to complain; be¬ 
cause since I have been familiari.sed with the manners of 
the people, it seldom happens that I find fault either with 
my meat or my bread. I send my servant to the King’s 
purveyors in the Fort, who are glad to sell wdiolesome 
food, which costs them very little, at tlie high jiriee I am 
willing to pay. My Agah smiled when I remarked that I 
had been for years in the habit of living by stealth and 
artifice, and that the one hundred and fifty crmvns which 
he gave me monthly would not otherwise keep me from 
starving, although in France I could for half a roupie cat 
every day a.s good meat as the King. 

As to capons, there are none to be had; the people being 
lender-hearted toward animals of every description, men 
only excepted; these being wanted for their Seraglius. 
The markets, however, are amply' supplied with fowls, 
tolerably good and cheap. Among others, there is a 
small hen, delicate and tender, which I call EUnopiim, the 
slun being quite black.^ 

Pigeons are e.\posed for sale, but not young ones, the 
Indians considering them too small, and saying that it 
would be cruel to deprive them of life at so tender an age. 

^ This is a curious in.st.ance of the acute observation of Bernier. 
It is, as he tells us, the sMn of certain fowls that is black, not the 
flcih as asserted by other travellers. Linschoten relates of the fowls 
of Moznmbiciue, which he visited in August 1583, remaining theie 
for two weeks, that ‘ There are certain hennes that are so blacke 
both of feathei.s, flesh, and bones, that being sodden they seeme as 
black as inke ; yet of very sweet taste, and arc accounted betler than 
the other! wheteof .some are likewise found in India, but not so 
niaity as in Mossambique.’— Veyage ic East Indies, pp, 25, 26, vo], j, 
IliikUiyt Soo. Ed,, 1885, 
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Tliere are partridges, u'hich are smaller ihaii oiirs, Init 
being- canght with net.s, and brought alive from a distance, 
are not so good as fowls. The same ihing may be re¬ 
marked of ducks and hares, -vvliich arc brought alive in 
crowded cages. 

The people of this neighbourlioocl are indifl'erent fisher¬ 
men ; yet good fish m.ay .somctinies bo boughi, particularly 
two sorts, Called sing-ala and rand I'he former resemble,s' 
our pdee ; the latter our carp. When the weather is cold, 
the people will not fish at all if they can avoid it; for 
they have a much greater dread of cold than Fairopcaiit 
have of heat. Should any fish then happen to be seen in 
the market, it is immediately bought up by the cuuiicli.s, 
who arc particularly fond of it; why, I cannot l(dl. 'I'lie 
Omrahs alone contrive to force the fishermen out at all 
limes by means of the Icoirali, the long whip always 
suspended at their door. 

You may judge from what. I have said, whether a lover 
of good cheer ought to tjuil Paris for Lbe sake of visiting 
Delili. Unquestionably the great arc in the enjoyineiit of 
everything; but it is by dint of the mnnber.s in their 
service, by dint of the korruh, and by dint of money. In 
I>ehli tliere is no middle state. A man must eitber bo of 
the highest rank or live miserably. My pay is consider¬ 
able, nor am I sparing of money; yet does it often bappcn 
that I have not wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, the banais being so ill supplied, and frequently 
containing nothing but the refuse of the grandees. Wine, 
that essential part of every entertainment, can be obtained 
in none of the shoiis at P)chli, although it might be made 
from the native grape, were not the use c)f tlniL liquor 
prohibited equally by the Gndih and MahomHan law. I 
drank .some at Amed-uhad and Golkonda, in Dutch and 
English houses, which was not ill-tasted. If wine be 

^ Sing-ala is the shtgl {Silnruspingeniis^iiims, Biicli.), ujul tan I lie 
well-knowa)a/ni [Cyprinns dciitinilatii'i TJuch.), still Cniisiikicii the 
best ordinary river fish in Nmtlicvn India. 
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soiiiftimes found in the Mogul empire^ it is cither Chiraz 
or Canary. Tire former is sent by hind from Persia to 
Bander Abei.\ij, Avhere it is embarked for Sourale, irom 
which port it readies DekH in forty-six clays. The Canary 
wine is brought by the Dnteh to Sourale.-, but both 
these wines arc so dear tliat, as we sny at home, the 
taste is destroyed by the cost. A bottle containing 
about three Paru' pints * cannot be purchased under six 
or seven crowns. The licjnor peculiar to this country 
is Jrac, a spirit drawn by distillation from unrefined 
sugar; the sale of which is also strictly forbidden, and 
none but Chrhliaii.<: dare openly to drink it. Jrae is 
a spirit as liar.sh and burning as that made from corn in 
Poland, and the use of it to the least excess occasions 
nervous and incurable disortlcrs.“ A wise man will here 
iiccustoin himself to the pure and fine water, or to the 
excellent lemonade,^ which costs little and may be drunk 
without injury. To say the truth, few persons in these 
hot climates feel a strong desire for wine, and I have no 
doubt that the happy ignonuice which prevails of many 
distempers is fairly ascribable to the general habits of 
sobriety among the people, and to the profuse perspiration 
to which they arc perpetually subject.'^ The gout, the 

^ About throe iinperlal qu.irts, English. 

" See p. 44t. 

Made ordinarity of squeezed limes and water, ihe niuilnt (liinel 
ptfnl (w.iter) of the present day. For those who could afford it, there 
were various sherbets ; lose water and siig.av being added to the juice 
of limes, pomegranates, and the like. 

^ Fryer, writing of the mortality among the English at llombay and 
the parts adjacent, says: ‘Notwithstanding this Mortality to the 
English, the Country People and naturalised Porhtgals live to a good 
Old Age, supposed to be the Reword of their Temperance ; indulging 
them.selves neither in Stiong Drinks, nor devouring Flesh as we do. 
But I believe rather we are here, as Exotick Plants brought home to 
us, not agreeable to the Soil: For to the Lustier and Fresher, and 
ortentimes the Temperatest, the Clime more unkind; but to Old Men 
and Women it seems to be more suitable .*'—A new account of East 
India and Persia (ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Society, 1909 j vol. i. p. tSo), 
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stone, complaints in the kidneys, catarrhs and quartan 
agues arc nearly unknown j and jjcraons who arrive in the 
country afllictcd witli any of these disorders, as was the 
case with me, soon experience a complete cure. Even the 
venereal disease, eoininon as it is in lUndouxknt, i.s not ol 
so virulent a character, or attended with such injurious 
eonsequeuees, as in oilier parts of the world. But although 
there is a greater enjo 3 'mc‘nt of health, yet there is less 
vigour among the people than in our colder climates ; and 
the feeblene.ss and languor botli of body and mind, conse¬ 
quent upon excessive heat, may be considered a .specie.s of 
unreinitling malady, which attacks all persons iudi.sei'iinin- 
ately, and among the rest Europeans not yet inured to 
the heat. 

Workshops, oceiqiicd by skilful artisans, would be vainly 
sought for in Dchli, which has very little to boast of in 
that respect, This is not owing to any inability in the 
people to cultivate the acts, for there are ingenious men in 
every p.art of the Imlics. Numerous are tlie in,stances 
of handsome pieces of workmanship made by persons 
destitute of tools, .and who can scarcely be said to have 
received in.striicliou from a master. Sonieliraos they 
imitate so perfectly articles of European manufacture 
that the difference between Lire origin,al and co])y can 
hardly be di,scerned. Among other things, the Iiiditriig 
make excellent muskets^ and fowling-picce.s, and such 
beautiful gold ornameiil.s that it may be doubled if tlie 
exquisite workmanship of tho.se articles can be exceeded 
by any European goklsniith. I have often admired the 
beauty, softne-ss, and clelic.acy of their paintings and 
m ini at lire,s, and was particularly stlaick with the exploit,s 
of Ekhar, painted on a shield 1 by a celebrated artist, who 

’ In the Times newspaper of the 20 th Marcii i8f)t, will he fouml an 
interesting account of a shield, called the Ramayana shield, then just 
completed, the vvoik of the premier Jeypore stale woiltnian, Ganga 
Baksh, Khali, who e.’cecnted the work under the direction of .Surgeon- 
Major T. H. Ilendley, C. I.E., the Residency Surgeon, and Honorary 
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Is said to have l)eeu seven years in coinplftiiig tiio pic¬ 
ture. I tlioiight it a wonderful performance. The [iuUuh 
p!iinLei',s are chiefly deficient in just propnrtion.Sj and in 
tlic expre.ssion of the face; hut tho-se defects would soon 
be corveeded if tliey possc.ssed good uiasterSj and were 
instructed in the rules of urt.^ 

\Taiit of genius, therefore, is not the reason why works 
of superior art are not exhibited in the, capital. If the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish; but these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with barsline.ss, and inaclecpiately 
remunerated for tlicir labour. The rich will have every 

Secretary, Jcypore Museum. On this shield (he story of the Ramayana 
is told in a serie.s of plaques, ‘ nearly all of which nre faithful reproduc¬ 
tion,s in relief, in .silvor-plalcd brass, of paintings by the most celebrated 
artists who flourished in Akhar’s lime.’ It is further staled that Dr. 
I lendloy has arranged for the production of two more large shields. One 
of tliesQ will bo a companion to the Ramayana shield, the story of the 
Mahdbharata being taken as thesccond great epic poem of the Hindoos. 
Here, again, the paintings of Akbar’s time will be copied. The other 
.shield will he known as the Ashwameda (horse sacrifice) shield, and 
will contain seven plaques, illiistiating the s.acrifice whidi Yndhislithira 
performed, an incident in theil/diirfi/nfcn/rt, the drawings being taken 
from .\kbar's own copy of the Razmnamah, or Persian ver.sion of the 
great Hindoo epic. Jeypore will thus eventually posse.s5 three specimens 
of metal-work in relief unrivalled throughout India. In this connec¬ 
tion, see p. 258, footnote A 

' ‘I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and 
the making of likeness of them, which are often looked upon as an 
idle occuiiation, are, for a well-regulated mind, a .source of wisdom, 
and an antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers 
of the letter of the law are hostile to the art of painting; but their 
eyes now see the truth. One day at a private patty of friends. His 
Majesty [the Emperor Akbar], who had conferred on several the 
pleasure of drawing near him, remarked, "There are many that hale 
painting; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar niean.5 of recognising God ; for a painter in sketch¬ 
ing anything that has life, and iir devising its limbs, one after the other, 
must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, 
and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus in¬ 
crease in knowledge.’”— Ain, vol. i. p. 108. 
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ai-licle at a clicap rate. Wlieii an Omrah or jMtiii.u’liilar 
rt-quires tlic services of an artisaiq he .sends to the hasar 
for hiirij employiu£f force, if necessary, to make the ))OOr 
man work; and after tlie la.sk is finislied, the unfeeling 
lord pays, not according to the value of the labour, but 
agreeably to his own slandard of fair reinuneration; I he 
artisan having reason to congratnlatc himself if tlie Iwrrfih 
has nol been given iri part payment. Mow then can it be 
expected that any sj)irit of emulation slioiild animate Ihe 
artist or manufacturer .i' In.stcad of contending for a 
superiority of reputation. Ills only anxiety is to linlsh his 
work, and to earn the pittance that shall supply him wilh 
a piece of bread. The artists, therefore, who arrive at 
any eminence in their art are tho.se only wJio are in the 
service of the King or of .some powerful Ommh, and who 
work exclusively for their patron. 

The citadel contains the Seraglio and other royal 
edifices; hut you are not to imagine that tlioy are such 
buildings as the Louvre or the Exeiirial^ The edifices in 
the Fort have nothing European in their .strnclnrc; nor 
ought they, as I have already observed, to resemble the 
arehiteeture of E/'««ce and Spain. It is sullicient if they 
have that magnificence whicli is suited to the clima te. 

The entrance of ihe fortress presents nothing remarkable 
except two large elephants of stone, placed at either side 
of one of the principal gates. On one of the elephants is 
seatetl the statue of Jenicl, the renowned Raja of Chilor ; 
on the other i.s the statue of Polla, his brother. Tiiese 
are the brave heroes who, with their still braver mother, 

‘The palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East, perhap.s in the woihl, and the only one, at least in 
India, wliich enables as to andcrsland what the anangements of a 
complete palace were when deliberately undertaken, and carried out 
in one unifoun phan.’—-Fergubson, Ilislory of Indian Atrhitechtre^ 
edition of 1876. The harem and other private apaitnietUs of the 
palace alone covered more than twice the area of the Escurial, or, in 
fact, of any palace in Europe. 
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initnortalised Llicii’ names l)y llic extraordinary resisLanoe 
■wliicli they op|)osed lo the celebrated Ekhar ; who de- 
Iciidod the towns besiefred by that great J'aiiperor with 
unshaken resolution; and who, at length reduced to 
extremity, devoted themselves to their country, and chose 
rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the 
enemy than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing 
lo this extraordinary devotion on theii' part, that their 
enemies have thoug'ht them deserving of the .statues here 
erected Lo their memory. These two large elephants, 
mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, and 
inspire me with an awe and re.spcct wliich I eaiinol 
dc,scribe.^ 

After passing into the citadel through this gale, there 
is seen a long and spacious street,'-^ divided in the mid.st 
by a canal of running' water, 'riie street has a long divan, 
or raised way, on both sides, in the manner of the i’tn//- 
nenf, five, or .six feet high and four broad. Bordering' llie 
divan are dosed arcades, which run up the whole way in 
the form of gates, It is upon this long divan that all the 
collectors of market-dues and other petty odicers c.xercisc 
their lunctions without being inconimoded by the Iiorsc'.s 
and people that pass in the street below. The ManxcMurs 
or inferior Omrahs mount guard on this I'aiscd way during 
the night, 'i'he water of the canal runs into tlie S'vf/iglio^ 
divides and intersects every pari, and then falls into the 
ditches of the fortification. This water is brought from 

* Itajas Jaimal and t’alla or Ikalta. CliiUor was Ijcsicgcd and taken 
by Akbnv in ISCS. foi an iiilei'csliiii; note on these staluc.s, and a 
diseniisiou of many vosed points in connection tlicrowitli, see Appen¬ 
dix A. of A Umhlbook for Visitors to Delhi anti its Nei,i^hbourhaoJ, 
II. G. KoenC, M.I...A..S., l''om'tli edition : CalcuUa; Thacker, .'apink 
1.1; Co., 1882, 

The two (igurcs are now in the Museum at Delhi, aiul one of the 
elephants is in the pulilic ganlcns there. The oilier elciih.int seems to 
have lolnlly di.sa]ipeiiied. The slatue.>i lliemseivcs were discovered 
about 1863, bhried among some rubbish inside llie Fort, 

“ Tile well-known Clmiidni Chouk, or ‘Silver .Street,’ 

a 
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the I'ivev Gemna by means of a canal opened at a distaiice 
of five 01' six leagues above Dchlij, and cut, with great 
labour through fields and rocky ground .1 

The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a long and tolerably wide street, which has a divan on 
both sides bordered by sho]).s instead of arcades. Properly 
speaking, this street is a basar, rendered very convenient 
in the summer and the rainy season by the long and high 
arched roof with which it is covered. Air and light arc 
admitted by several large round aperliirc.s in Ihe root. 

Beside.s these two strecis, llic eiLaded contains many 
smaller ones, both to the right and to the left, leading to 
the quarters where the Omrahs mount guard, during foiir- 
and-twenty hours, in regular rotation, once a week. 'I'he 
places where this duty is perfmaned maybe called splendid, 
the Omrahx making it a point to adorn iluari at their own 
expense. In general they are spacious divans or alcoves 
facing a flower-garden, embellished by small canals of 
running wfi ter, ro.scrvoirs, and fountains. The Omriihn on 
guard have their table suiiplied by the King, Every nnud 
is sent ready drejssed, and is received by them with all 
suitable ceremony, they three times performing the Inulim, 
or salute of grateful acknowledgnicnl, by turning the 
face toward the King’s ve.sidcnec, and then raising the 
hand to the head and lowering it to the ground.'-* 

Thei-e are, besides, many divans and tents in ditibveni 
parts of the fortress, which serve as ofllees fur public 
business. 

Large lialLs are seen in many j)laces, called Kar-kmMp'^ 

^ The canal was made by Ali Marddn Klian; sea p. 18.-1,, footnote '■*. 
“ ‘Before taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a tnansah, 
a jagfr or a dress of honour, or an elephant, o\ a horse, the rule i.s to 
make three taslims ; but only one on all oilier occasions, when .salaries 
are paid, or presents made.’—vol. i. p. ijS. See p. 214, footnote '■*, 

** KdrkhAnets. In the palace of the Midiardjii of Benares, at 
Ramnagar, may atilt be seen excellent examples of such * palace 
work-shops,’ which tiave served not a little to maintain a higli slamkrd 
of workmanship, or many of the specialities of the district .See p. 228. 
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or workshops for Ihc arlisans. In one hall einhroiclerers 
are busily einploycil, superintended by a luaslcr. In iiii- 
olhcr you sec the goklsnulh.s; in a third, 2 )aintei'S; in a 
fourlh, varnishers in lacquer-work; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors, and shoemakers; in a sixth, miiniifae- 
tnrers of silk, brocade, and those fine muslins of which 
arc made turbans, girdles with golden flowers, and 
drawers worn by females, so delicately fine as fre¬ 
quently to wear out in one night. This article of dress, 
which lasts only a few hours, may cost ten or twelve 
erovviiH, and even more, when beautifully embroidered 
with needlework. 

The artisans rei>air every morning to their re.spective 
Kar-kanaijx, where they remain eivqrloyed the whole day ; 
and ill the evening return to their homes. In this quiet 
and regular nuumer their lime glides away ; no one asjiir- 
« ing after any improvement in the condition of life wherein 
he happens to be bom. The cml)rolde,rer brings iqi bis 
sou as an embroiderer, the son of a goldsmith becomes a 
goldsmith, and a physician of the city educates his son for 
a jihysiciaii. No one marries but in his own trade or jiro- 
fession; and this custom is observed almost as rigidly by 
Mahomolavs as by the Cleiilih-s, to whom it is cxiiressly 
enjoined by their law. Many are the beautiful girls Urns 
doomed to live singly, girls who might marry ad¬ 
vantageously if their ^iM-cnts would connect them with a 
family less noble than their own. 

I must not forgot the Am-Kas,^ to which you at length 
arrive, after passing the places just mentioned. Thus is 
really a noble edifice: it eoiusisls of a large square court 
ol' arciulcs, not unlike our Flncc Koyalc, willi this dilFerenee, 
however, that the arcafles of the Am-K m have no buildings 
over Llicm. Each arcade is separated by a wall, yet in 
such a maimer that there is a small door to pass from one 
to the other. Over the grand gate, situated in the middle 
of one side of this court, is a cajwcious divan, quite open 
1 Am-Khas, jdace of audience. See p. a6i. 
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on the side of the court, called the Nagar-Kanay.^ In 
this place, -vvliieli thence derives its iiiime, arc kept the 
trumpets, or rather the hautboys and cymbals, which play 
in concert at certain hours of the day and night. To the 
ears of an European recently arrived, this music sounds 
very strangely, for there are ten or twelve hautboys, and 
as many cymbals, which play together. One of the haut¬ 
boys, called Kama, is a fathom and a half in length, 
and its lower aperture cannot be less than a foot. The 
cymbals of brass or iron are some of them at least a 
fathom in diameter. You may judge, therefore, of the 
roaring sound which issues from the Nagur-Knnay. On 
my fiivst arrival it stunned me so as to be insupportable: 
but sucb is the power of habit that this same noise is now 
heard by me with pleasure; in the night, particularly, 
when in bed and afar, on my terrace this music sounds in 
my ears as solemn, grand, and melodious. This is not 
ailogetlmr to be wondered at, since it is played by persons 
instructed from infancy' in the rules of melody, and possess- 
igg the skill of modulating and turning the harsh sounds 
of the liaiithoy and cymlial .so as to produce a .symphony 
far from disagreeable when heard at a ceitain distance. 
The Nagar-Kanay is placed in an elevated situation, and 
remote from the royal apartments, that the King may not 
be annoyed by the proximity of this music. 

Opposite to the grand gate, wliich supports the Nagar- 
Kanatj, as you cro.ss the court, is a large and magnificent 
hall, decorated with several rows of pillars, which, as well 
as the ceiling, are all painted and overlaid with gold. The 
hall i.s raised considerably from the ground, and very airy, 
being open on the three sides that look into the court. 
In the centre of the wall that separates the hall from Llie 

^ Naharahkhanah, ftora naharah a cirnm, and khanah a room or 
turrel chamber. The naidrah resembled a kettle-drum, and twenty 
pairs V'ere used in tiie royal iiakiraliklianah, of karnas. ' they never 
blow less tlian four' {Ain), and three p,iirs of cymbals, called 
sanj. 
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Sci-dglio, and higliei' from tlie floor llian a man can reach^ 
is a wide and lofLy openings or large window,^ where the 
Monarch every dayj about noon, sits upon his throne, with 
some of his sons at his right and left; while eumiohs stand¬ 
ing about the royal person flap away the flies with 
peacoclis’ tails, agitate the air with large fans, or wait 
With undivided attention and profound humility to per¬ 
form the different services allotted to each. Immediately 
under the throne is an enclosure, surrounded by silver rails, 
in which are assembled the whole body of Onwahs, the 
Rnjas, and the Ambassadors, all standing, their eyes bent 
downward, and their hands crossed. At a greater distance 
from the throne are the Manschdars or inferior Omrahs, also 
standing in the same posture of profound reverence. The 
remainder of the spacious room, and indeed the whole 
courtyard, is filled with pei'sons of all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor; because it is in this extensive hall that 
the King gives audience incliscriminatcly to all his sub¬ 
jects: hence it is called Am-Kas, ox audience-chamber of 
high and low. 

During the hour and a half, or two hears, that this 
ceremony continues, a certain number of the royal horses 
pas.s before the tlirone, that the King m.ay .see whether 
they are well used and iu a proper condition. The 
elephants come next, their filthy hides having been well 
washed and painted as black as ink, with two large red 
streaks from the top of the head down to the trunk, where 
they meet. The elephants are covered with embroidered 
cloth ; a couple of silver hells are suspended to the two 
ends of a massive silver chain jflaced over their hack, and 
w'hite eow-tails" fi'om Great Tibet, of large value, hang 
from the ears like immense whiskers. Two small 
elephants, superbly caparisoned, walk close to these 
colossal creatures, like slaves appointed to their service. 

^ The celebrated Jliarokhd, still to be seen at Delhi. 

® TJje tails of the Tibetan ox or yak, called chowries, still incomnion 
use in India. 
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As if proud of bit, goi-freous altire and of tlie niagnificeiioe 
that sun'oiiiids liiin, every elephant moves with a solenui 
and difi'nificd step; and when in front of the throne, the 
driver, who is seated on his slioiddcr, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, aiiiniales and sjieaks to him, until the animal 
bends one knee, lifts his trunk on hifrh and roars aloud, 
which the people consider as the elephant’s mode of per¬ 
forming the iadim or usual reverence. 

Other animals are next introduced;—tame antcdopcs, 
kept for thepurpo.se of fighting with each other;l Nllgait.v,'^ 
or grey oxen, that appear to me to be a species ot elk ; 
rliLnoceroses ; large Batgak bniralocs with prodigious horns 
which enable them to contend against lions and tigers; 
tame leopards, or panthers, employed in hunting ante¬ 
lopes ; some of the fine sporting dogs from Ui’hec, of every 
kind, and each dog with a small red covering; lastly, 
every species of the birds of prey used in field sports for 
catching jjatriclges, cranes, hares, and even, it is said, for 
luurting antelopes, on which they pounce with violence, 
heating their heads and blinding them w'ith their wings 
and claws. 

Besidt.s this procession of animals, the cavalry of one or 
two Omrahs frequently pass in review before the King; 
the horsemen being better dressed than usual, the hoivse.s 
furnished with iron arinour, and decorated with an endless 
variety of fantastic trappings. 

The King takes pleasure also in having the blades of 
Cutlasses tried on dead sheep, brought before him without 

* The Ensperor Akbar was very fond of this spoil, and in the -lin 
(pp. 2iS-2Z2) will be found full details regarding the kinds of fighting 
deer, how they were fought, together wUh elaborate regulations as to 
the betting allowed on such encounters. 

® l/iterally ‘ blue cows,’ (he Hindostanoe name being See 

page 364, footnote ", also page 377. 

® See the illustration of a Barkiit eagle attacking a deer, from 
Atkinson’s Sihtda, at p, 385, vol. i. of Yule’s J/arco Polo, second ed., 
1875, and the chapter {xviii. same vol.) on the animals and birds kept 
by the Kaan for the chase. 
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the entrails and neatly bound up. Young Ommhs, Mansch- 
(Iff/w, and (loufx-benlais^ or inace-hcarerfi, excrcu'se thcii' 
slcillj and put fortli all their strength to cut through the 
four feet, wliich are fastened together, and the body of 
the sheep at one blow. 

But all these things are so many interludes to more 
serious matters. The King not only reviews his cavalry 
with peculiar attention, but there is not, since the war has 
been ended, a single trooper or other soldier whom he 
has not inspected, and made himself personally acquainted 
with, increasing or reducing the pay of some, and dis- 
rni.ssing others from the service. All the petitions held 
up in the crowd as.semblcd in the Am-Kax are brought to 
the King and read in his hearing; and the persons con¬ 
cerned being ordered to approach are examined by the 
Monarch himself, who often redresses on the .spot the 
wrongs of the aggrieved party. On another day of tlie 
week he devotes two hoin-s to hear in private the petitions 
of ten yiersons selected from the lower oi-ders, and pre¬ 
sented to the King by a good and rich old man. Nor does 
he foil to attend the ja.stice-cli.'iniber, called Adakt-Kanay, 
on another day of the week, attended by the two principal 
Radix,^ or chief justices. It is evident, therefore, that 
bax-barons as we are apt to consider the sovereigns of ylsin, 
they are not always unmindful of the justice th.at is due to 
their subjects. 

What I have stated in the proceedings of the assembly 
of the Ain-Kas .appears sufficiently rational and even noble ; 
but I must not conceal from you the base and disgusting 
adulation which is invariably witnessed there. Whenever 
.a word escapes the lips of the King, if at all to the purpose, 
Ilow trifling soever m.ay be its import, it is immediately 
caught by the surrounding throng ; and the chief Omrahs. 
extending their arms towards heaven, as if to receive some 

^ Gurz- bardar, from gure, a Persian word, signifying a mace or war- 
chib. 

“ Kidljlhe Arabic word for a judge, colloquially Kaz!. 
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benediction^ cxcliiim Kammat! haramat! wonderful ! 
wonderfed ! be hns spoken wonders ! Indeed there is no 
Mogul wlio does not know and does not glory in repeating 
this proverb in Persian verse: 

Aguer oliiih ronzra Goyed cheb cst in 
Buiayod Gouft inck ninli oii poruin.’ 

[If die iniiiiarcli says that day is night. 

Reply ;—'The moon and stars shine hrlglit.’] 

(Lit. ‘ I see the moon and Pleiades .’—bick is corrupt.) 

The vice of flattery pervades ail ranks. When a Mogol, 
for in stance, has occ.ision for my services, he comes to tell 
me by way of preamble, and as matter of course, that 1 am 
the ArhlotaU.i, the Bocrate, and the Ahoihjwia-Ulzaman^ 
the Aristotle, the Hippocrates, and the Avicenna of the age. 
At first [ endeavoured to prevent this fulsome mode of 
address by assuring ray visitors that I was very far from 
po.s.sessing the merit tliey seemed to imagine, and that no 
comjiarison ought to be made between siieb great men and 
me; but finding that my modesty only increased their 
praise, I determined to accustom my ears to their flattery 
a.s I bad done to their mirsic. 1 shall here relate an 
anecdote which I consider quite characteristic. A Brahmen 
Peiidet or Gentile doctor, whom I introduced into my 
Agah’s service, would fain pronounce this panegyric; 
and after coinjiaring him to the greatest Conquerors the 
world has ever known, and making for the purpose of 
flatteiy a hundred nauseous and impertinent observations, 
he cpncludcd his harangue in these ^vords, uttered with all 
conceivable seriousness : 'When, my Lord, you place your 
foot in the stirrup, marching at the head of your cavalry, 
the, earth trembles under your footsteps; the eight 
elephants, on whose heads it is home, finding it impos.sible 
to support the extraordinary pressure.' The conclusion of 
this speech produced the efi'ect that might be expected. 

^ A^ar ShAh rezrA goyad shah asl in, 

BiiAyad gu/i, Itnam mAh il Parvin, 

^ BA-Avisinna ■ut-znman. 
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I could not avoid lanf'liinn, l)ut I endeavoured, with 
a grave counteuance, to tell my Agali, whose risibility 
was just as much excited, that it beliovcd him to be 
cautious how he mounted on horseback and created 
earthquakes, which often caused so much mischief. 
' Yes, my friend/ lie answered without hesitation, and 
that is the reason why I generally choose to be carried in 
a Palchj.''^ 

The grand hall of the Am-Kas opens into a more retired 
chamber, called the Gosel-Kanc,- or the place to wash in. 
Few persons are permitted to enter this room, tlie court of 
which is not so large a.s that of the A?n-Kas. The hall is, 
howevei-, very handsome, spacious, gilt and painted, and 
raised four or five French feet from the pavement, like a 
large platform. It is in this place that the King, seated 
in a chair, his Omrahs standing around him, grants more 
private audiences to his officers, receives their repm'ts, and 
deliberates on impoiiiint affairs of slate. Every Ommh 
incurs the same pecuniary penalty for omitting to attend 
this assembly in the evening as for failing to be present 
at the Am-Ka.f in the morning. The only grandee whose 
daily attendunce is dispensed with is my Agah, Dcmech- 
7ne>id-Kan, who enjoys this excmjition in consequence of his 
being a man of IcLtcrs, and of the time he necessarily 
devotes to his studies or to foreign affairs; but on 
Wednesdays, the day of the w'eek on which he mount.s 
guard, he attends in the same manner as other Omrahs. 
This cu.stom of meeting twice a day is very ancient; and 
no Omrah can reasonably complain that it is binding, since 
the King seems to consider it as obligatory upon himself 

^ Sir’William Jones quotes approvingly this passage from Bernier 
in his dissertation on Eastern poetry, in that portion of chapter I., 
AsiaiUDS feri omnes Ppeiicae impcnsins tsse deditos, devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of Indian verse, p. 352, vol. ii. of the quarto edition of his 
Works in six vols. London, 1799. 

^ Ghusl khanaTi, although strictly meaning a hath-roora, was the 
name applied to the more private apartments in a Mogul palace. 
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as upon Jiis courtiers to be present ; ^ nothing but urgent 
biisinesSj or serious boilily .afllictioiij prev'cnting him from 
appearing at tlie two assemblies. In his late alarming 
illness Aurcng-Zebc was carried every day to the one or 
the other, if not to both. He felt the necessity of .show¬ 
ing himself at least once during the twenty-four hours ; 
for his disorder was of so dangerous a character that his 
absence, though only for one day, might have thrown the 
whole kingdom into trouble and insm-rection and caused 
the closing of every shoji.- 

Although the King, when seated in the hall of Goscl- 
Kaiiai/, is engaged about such affairs as I have mentioned, 
yet the same state is maintained for the most part as 
in the Am-Kas; but being late in the day, and the 
adjoining court being small, the cavalry of the Omrcihs 
does not pass in review. I’liere is this peculiar cere¬ 
mony in the evening assembly, that all the Maimcb- 
dan wJio are on guard [ms before the King to salute 
him with much form. Before them are borne with 
great ceremony that which they call the Kours}^ to wit, 
many figure.s of silver, beautifully made, and mounted 
on large .silver sticks : two of them represent large 
fish;^ two others a horrible and fanta.stic animal called 
Eiedcha;’^ others are the figures of two lions;® others of 

^ ‘His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-fovir 
hours, wlieu people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts 
with the light of his countenance.'— Ain, vol. i. p. 157. The first public 
appearance of the Empeior was called Darsan, from the Sanskrit 
dar(ana, sight, Greek SipKo/iai. 

• See pp. 123-126. 

® Aar was the name given to the collection of flags, arms, and 
other insignia of royal ty. 

* MA!i{-mardiih, or insignia of the fish, one of the ensigns of 
Mogul r03'a]ty. 

“ AAidahti, a dragon. 

® 'The royal standard of the great Mogul, which is a couchant 
lion shadowing part of the body of the sun.'—Terry’s Voyage to East 
India. London, ed. 1777 , p. 347, with plate. 
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two lituidsj and others of scales and .several more «hicli 
I cannot here cmimerale, lo which tlie Indian.s alLach a 
certain my.stic meaning. Among the Koiirx and the Man- 
.srhdar.s are mixed many GonKe-bcrdarx^ or mace-hearers 
cho.sen for their t<all and handsome pensonSj and wlioso 
hiisines.s it is to preserve order in assemblies, and to carry 
the King’s orders, and execute his commands with the 
utmo,st speed. 

It would afford me pleasure to conduct yon to the 
Scntgfio, as I have introduced you into other parts of the 
fortress. But who is the traveller that can de.scrihc from 
oeul.ar observation the interior of that building? I have 
sometimes gone into it when the King was absent from 
Di’klij and once pretty far I thought, for the purpose of 
giving rny professional advice in the c.ase of a great lady 
so extremely ill that .she could not be moved to the out¬ 
ward gate, according to tlie customs observed upon similar 
occasions ; but a Kachemire shawl covered my head, hanging 
like a large .scarf down to my feet, and an eumieh led me 
by the hand, as if I had been a blind man. You must be 
content, therefore, with such a general description as I 
have received from some of the eimuchs. ’i’hey inform me 
that the iierag/io contains beautiful apartments, separated, 
and more or less spacious and sjjlendid, according to the 
rank and income of the females. Nearly every chamber 
has its reservoir of running water at the door; on every 
side arc gardens, delightful alleys, shady retreats, streams, 
fountains, grottoes, deep excavation.s that afl'ord shelter 
from the sun by day, lofty divans and terraces, on which 
to sleep coolly at night. Within the walls of this enchant¬ 
ing place, in fine, no oppressive or inconvenient heat is 
felt. The eunuchs speak with exlravmgaixt praise of a 
small tower, facing the river, which is covered with plates 

Panja, 

“ The symbol of a pair of scales, in gold and colours, can still be 
seen in the middle of the screen of maible tracery-vvorh separating the 
DiDdti-i hhiUs from the private rooms in the palace at Delhi. 
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of gold, in the saine mannpr as the two towers of Agm; 
and its apartments are decorated with gold and azure 
exquisite paintings and magnificent uiiiTorsd 

Before taking onr final leave of the fortress, I wish to 
recall j’onr attention to the Am-Kas, winch I am desirous 
to descrihe as I saw it during certain annual festivals; 
es])eeian 3 ’ on the occasion of the rejoicings that took jilace 
after the tenniiiation of the war. Never did I witness a 
more e.xtraordinaiy scene. 

The King appeared scaled upon his throne, at the end 
of the great hall, in the most magnificent attire. His vest 
M’as of white and delicately flow'cred .satin, ^vith a silk and 
gold embroidery of the finest texture. The turban, of 
gold cloth, had an aigrette whose base was compo.sed of 
diamonds of an e.xtraordinary size and value, besides an 
Oriental topaz,2 %vhich may be pronounced un})ara]lclcd, 
e.xhibiting a lustre like the sun. A necklace of immense 
pearls, suspended from his neck, reached to the stomach, 
in the same manner as many of the GmlUcs wear their 
strings of beads. The throne was supported by six massy 
feet, said to be of solid gold, sprinkled over with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds. 1 cannot tell yon with accuracy 
the number or value of this vast collection of precious 
stones, because no person may approach snfiicieatly near 
to reckon them, or judge of their water and clearness ; 
blit I can a.ssiirc you that there is a confusion of diamonds, 
as well as other jewels, and that the throne, to the beat 
of my recollection, is valued at four Kouronrs of Ronpias. 
I observed el.scwhere that a Lecque is one hundred thousand 

’ The k'/idss J/«/ia//,stiU one of the wonders of the woikl, nad visited 
by travellers from far and wide. 

This was probably the jewel .shown to Tavernier, on the 
2tl November 1665 [T'ra'velsj vol. i. p. 400), and described by him as 
‘ of VE17 high colour, cut in eight p.mels,’ He givc.s its weight a.s 1584 
Florentine c.arats, or 1525V English carats, and states that ‘ it was 
botigiit at Goa for the Great Mogul for the sum of iSi,Ooo rii|iees or 
271,500 li-vrts [,^20,412, los.] of our money.’ It is figured by 
Tavernier, ^ 
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roi/pies, and that a Koiiioiir is a hundred Lccqiies; so that 
the throne is estimated at forty millions of roupic.i} worth 
sixty millions of pounds [livres] or thereabouts. It was 
constructed by Chah-JeJiim, the father of Aui'oig-Zcbe^ for 
the purpose of displaying the immense quantity of precious 
stones accumulated successively in the treasury from the 
spoils of ancient Rajas and Paluiis, and the annual presents 
to the Mouarchj which every Omrah is bound to make 
on certain festivals. The construction and workmanship 
of the throne are not worthy of the materials; but two 
peacocksj covered with jewels and [loarls, are well con¬ 
ceived and executed.^ They were made by a workman of 

a.stoiiishing powers^ a Freuchmtm by Inrtlq named.® 

who, after defrauding sevend of the Princes of Europe, by 
means of false gems, which he fabricated with peculiar 
skill, sought refuge in the Great Mogol's court, where he 
made his fortune. 

At the foot of the tliroue were assembled all the 
Omrak.i, in splendid apparel, upon a platform surrounded 
by a silver railing, and covered by a .spacious canopy of 
brocade with deep fringes of gold. The pillar’s of the hidl 
were hung with brocades of a gold ground, and flowered 
satin cauopie.s were raised over the whole expanse of the 
extensive apartment fastened with red silken cords, from 
which were suspended huge tassels of silk and gold. The 

^ Wliich, at 2s. 3d. to the rupee, would amount to ,^4,500,000, 
Tavemiet’s corrected valuation was (see Appendix in.) ;{ji2,o37,500. 

“ See Appendix III. p. 474, for Tavernier’s account of this throne 
( 7 'raw/s, vol. i. pp. 3S1-383) the remains of which, now in the .Shah of 
Persia’s possession in the Treasury at Teheran, have iieen valued at 
about /2,boo,000 (S. G. \V. Benjamin in the volume on ‘Persia’ in 
the Story of the Natious series) ; and truly styled, a!thoii;;ii but a mere 
wreck of the tlirone as seen by Tavernier and Bernier, ‘the giandest 
object of sumptuaiy art ever devised by man,* The throne was pait 
of the plunder whicli Nadir Shah took with him to Persia when he 
sacked Delhi in 1739. 

® Bernier does not tell us his name, but .Steuart, in his edition of part 
of this hook, Calcutta, 1826 (see Bibliogi aphy, No. iS), gives it as La 
Grange. I have not been able to verify this. 
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floor w.is covered entirely with carpets of the richest silkj 
of imnien'se length and breadth. A tcnhj called the ttspe/c, 
was jhtched ontsidCj larger than the hall, to which it 
joined by the top. It spread over half the court, and was 
completely enclosed by a great balu-strade, covered with 
plates of silver. Its supporters were pillars overlaid with 
silve]', three of which were as thick and as high as the 
mast of a harque, the other.s smaller. The outside of this 
magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with elegant 
Maslipatam chintze.Sji figured e.\'pres.sly for that very pur¬ 
pose with flowers so natural and colours so vivid, that the 
tent seemed to be encompassed with real parterres. 

As to the arcade galleries round the court, every Omnih 
had received orders to decorate one of them at his own 
expense, and there appeai’ed a spirit of emulation who 
should best acquit himself to the Monarch’s satisfaction, 
Consequently all the arcades and galleries were covered 
from top to bottom with brocade, and tlie pavement with 
rich carpets. 

On the third day of the festival, the King, and after 
him several Ommlisj^ were weighed with a great deal of 
ceremony in largo scales, wliich, as well as the weight.s, 
are, they say, of solid gold. I recollect that all the 
corn-tiers expressed much joy when it was found that 
Aureng-Zeie w-eiglied two pounds more than the year 
preceding. 

Similar festivals are held every year, but never before 
were they celebrated with equal splendour and expense. 
It is thought th.at the principal inducement with the King 
for the extraordinary magnificence displayed on this 
occasion was to afford to the merchants an opportunity of 
disposing of the quantities of brocades, which the wav had 

^ ChilUs in the original, a corruption of the word c/n«/, the Indian 
name, whence chintz. The best came from Masulipatam (Maslipatam) 
on the Madras coast. See p. 362. 

“ Many curious details concerning this ceremony are to he found in 
the Ain, vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 
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for four or five years preveuletl them from selling.'* The 
expense incurred by the Ommhs was con.siderable, but 
a portion of it fell ultimately on the common troopers, 
whom the Ommhs obliged to purchase the brocades to 
be made up into vests. 

All ancient custom attends these anniversary days of 
rejoicing, not at all agreeable to the Ommhs. They are 
expected to make a handsome present to the King, more 
or less valuable according to the amount of their pay.^ 
Some of them, indeed, take that opportunity of pre-senting 
gifts of extraordinaiy magnificence, sometimes for the sake 
of an ostentatious display, sometimes to divert tlic King 
from instituting an imjuiry into the exactions committed 
in their official situations or governmenta, and sometimes 
to gain the favour of the King, and by that means obtain 
an increase of salary. Some present fine pearls, diamonds, 
emeralds, or rubies ; others offer vessels of gold set with 
precious stones; others again give a quantity of gold coins, 
each worth about a pistole and a half.** During a festival 
of this kind Aureiig-Zcbe having paid a visit to JaJ'er-kan;^ 
not as his Vizir but as a kinsman, on the pretext that 
he wished to see a house wliicli he lately erected, the 
Vidr made a present to the King of gold coins to the 
amount of one hundred thousand crowns, some handsome 
pearls, and a ruby, which was estimated at forty thousand 
crowns, but which Cliak-Jekan,yvho understood better than 
any man the value of every kind of precious stone, dis- 

* See p. 459. 

® This payment was called Pash-hash, and corresponded somewhat 
to the modern income-tax. See p. 191, footnote 

® A singlewas worth about l6s. gd., which would give about 
255. as the value of these coins. Or the double pistole, worth about 
£\, 13s. 3d. may be meant, in which case the coins referred to were 
probably specially minted gold mohuts prepared for the purpose. 

* JdfarlCbtln, entitled Umdat-nl-Mulk,was appointed Prime Minister 
by Aurangzeb (Alanigir) in 1662, and died in 1670 at Dehli, He was 
the son of Sddik Khan, a cousin of Nur Jahdn’s, who had married one 
of her sisters; hence his kinship to Aurangzeb. 
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covered ^ to be worlli less tlijin five Inmdred, to the great 
coiifuhiou of the priiicijwil jewellers, who in this instance 
had been completely deceived." 

A wdiimsical kind of fair" is sometimes held dm'hig these 
festivities in the Mc/inlc, or royal seriiglio : it is conducted 
by the haudbomest and most engaging of the wives of the 
Omrahs and princijral Mcuisebihirs. The articles exhibited 
arc beautiful brocades, rich embroideries of tJie newest 
fiishion, tiu'baus elegantly worked on cloth of gold, fine 
muslins worn by women of rpiality, and other articles of 
higli price. These bewitching females act the part of 
traders, wliile the purchasers arc the King, the Begums or 
Princesses, and other disLingnished ladies of the Sciriglio. 
If any Omrah’s Avife ha])pcns to have a handsome daughter, 
she never fails to accompany her mother, tliat she may 
be seen by the King and become known to the Begums. 
The charm of this fair is the most Indicroiis manner in 
Avhieh the King makes his bargains, frequently disputing 
for the value of a iieimy. lie [Arctends that the good lady 
cannot po.ssihly be in earnest, that the article is nuich too 
dear, that it is not equal to that he can find elsewhere, and 
that positively he Avill give no more than such a pricCf 
The wanniin, on the other hatid, ciidcavour.s to .sell to the 

A When the qiifiition was refeired to liini as an expeit, by Auuuig- 
zeb, as we learn from Tavernier's narrative. 

" T.avernier figures this ruby, and gives a full account of the incident 
narrated by Bernier, in his Iruvels, vol. ii. pp, 127, 12S. 

‘On the thiid feast day of every month, Ilis Majesty holds a large 
a.ssemh!y, for the purpose of inquiiing into the many wondeifid things 
found in tins world. Tlie merchants of the age are eager to attend, 
and lay out aitil le.s from all countiies. The jieople of IIis Majesty’s 
harem come, and the women of other men also are invited, and hay¬ 
ing and selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select 
any articles which he wishes to bvty, or to fix the prices of things, and 
thus add to his knowledge. The secrets of the Krapire, the character 
of the people, the good and had qualities of each office and woik.shop 
will then appear. His Majesty gives to such days the name aiKhtish-. 
toz, 01 the joyful day, as they are a source of much enjoyment,’— 
voi. i. pp, 276. 277- 
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best adv,‘i?it;ig'Cj and when tlie King perseveres in offering 
what she considers too little money, high words frequently 
ensue, and she fearlessly tells him that he is a worthless 
trader,! a person ignorant of tlic value of merchandise ; 
that her articles are too good for him, and that he had 
better go where he can suit himself better, and similar 
jocular expressions." The Brgumx betray, if possible, a 
still greater anxiety to be serwed cheaply ; high words are 
heard on evciy side, aiul tlie lond and .scurrilous quarrels 
of the sellers and buj'^ers create a complete farce. But 
sooner or later they agree upon the price, the Princesses, as 
well as the King, hay riglit and left, pay in ready money, 
and often slip out of their hands, as if by accident, a few 
gold instead of silver roiqnes, intended as a compliment to 
the fair merchant or her pretty daughter, I'he present is 
received in the same unconscious maiiner, and the whole 
ends amidst witty jests and good-humour. 

Chah-Jehan was fond of the sex and introduced fairs at 
every festival, though not always to the satisfaction of some 
of the Omrah. 1 .^ He certainly transgressed the bounds of 
decency in admitting at those times into the seraglio sing¬ 
ing and dancing girls called Kenckens (the gilded, the 
blooming), and in keeping them there for that purpose 

! In the original, 'un Maichand deneige.’ 

® In the original, ‘ et ainsi de ces antres raison.s de Dame Jeanne.’ 
Similar badinage was indulged in at like lairs {meena bazar') held at 
Lucknow, dining the reigns of some of the kings of Oudh, notably 
Nuseer-ood-deen Hyder and Wajid Ali. 

® The orthodox Iiloslems at the Mogul Court v/ete always opposed 
to these fairs. Badaoni, the fearless historian of Akbar’s reign [circa 
1596), who iras bitterly opposed to the Emperor’s religious policy, 
records of these fairs that, ‘In order to direct another blow at the 
honour of our religion, Ilis Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy 
bazars, which are held on New Year’s Day, should, for a stated time, 
he given up for the enjoyment of the Begums and the women of the 
harem, and also for any other married ladies. On such occasions, 
His Majesty spent much money; and the important affairs of harem 
people, marriage contracts, and betrothals of hoys and girls, were 
arranged at such meetings.’ 


a 
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the whole iiig-lit; they were not indeed the prostitutes 
seen in baziiars, but those of a more private and respect¬ 
able chiss, who attend the grand weddings of Omrahn and 
MansMni-s, lor the purpose of singing and dancing. Most 
of these Kenchc»x are handsome and well dressed, and sing 
to perfection ; and their limbs being extremely supple, 
they dance with wonderful agility, and are always correct 
in reg.'u'd to time ; after all, however, they were but com¬ 
mon •women. It ^vas not enough for Chah-Jehaa that the 
Keiw/iciis visited the fairs; when they came to him on the 
Wednesdays to pay their revereuee at the Am-Kas\ accord¬ 
ing to an ancient custom, he often detained them the whole 
night, and amused himself with their antics and follies, 
Aureng-Zebe is more serious than his father; he forbids the 
Kcnclians to enter the seraglio; but, complying with long 
established usage, does not object to their coming every 
Wednesday to the Am-Kas, where they malee the sahim 
from a certain distance, and then iinincdiately retire. 

While on the subject of festivals, fairs, and Kcnchcna, or 
Kenchenys, I am tempted to relate an anecdote of one ot 
our countrymen, named Bernard. 1 agree with Phdmxh, 
that trifling incidents ought not to be concealed, and that 
they often enable us to form more accurate opinions of the 
manners and genius of a people than events of great ira- 
jjortance. Viewed in this light, the story, ridiculous as it 
is ill itself, may be acceptable. Bernard resided at the 
court of Jchan-Guijre, dui-ing the latter years of that King’s 
reign, and ivas reputed, with apparent justice, to be .an 
excellent physician and a skilful surgeon. He enjoyed the 
favour of the Mogol, and became his companion at table, 
where they often clrank together to excess.^ The King 

^ Catrou .say.? ofJatidTigir that ‘All the Franks in Agra, that is, all 
Europeans of wh atsnever nation, were allowed free access to the palace, 
lie continued drinking in their company till the return of day, and he 
abandoned himself especially to these midnight debaucheries at the 
se.ason which the Mahomedans observe as a fast with the moat scrupu¬ 
lous exactness.’ 
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and his physician possessed congenial tastes; the former 
thought only of his pleasuveSj and left the management 
of public affairs to his wife, the celebrated Nour-Mehale 
or Nour-Jehan-licgnm, a woman, he used to say, whose 
transcendent abilities rendered her competent to govern 
the Empire without the interference of her husband. 
Ecniaid ',1 daily and regular pay was ten crowns [ecus]; 
but this was greatly increased by his attendance on the 
high ladies of the Seraglio and on all the Omralis, who 
seemed to vie with each other in making him the most 
liberal presents, not only because of the cures he effected, 
but on account of his influence at court. This man, how¬ 
ever, disregarded the value of money; what he received 
with one hand he gave with the other; so that he wa.? 
much beloved by everybody, especially by the Kejwlmts, 
on whom he lavished va.st sums. Among the females of 
this description who niglitly filled his house, was a young 
and beautiful damsel, remaihable for tlie elegance of lier 
dancing, with whom oim coiuitryman fell violently in 
love; but the mother, apprehending that the girl would 
lose her health and bodily vigour with her virginity, 
never for a moment lost sight of her, and she resisted 
all the overtures aud incessant solicitations of the court 
phy.sician. While in despair of obtaining the object of 
his affections, Jehan-Guyre, at the Avi-Kas, once offered 
him a present before all the Omrahs by vaxj of re¬ 
muneration for an extraordinary cure which he had 
effected in the seraglio. 'Your Majesty,’ said Bernard, 
'will not be offended if I refuse the gift so munificently 
offered, and imiilorc that in lieu thereof your Majesty 
wmdd bestow on me the young Kcncbeny now waiting 
wdth others of her company to make the customaiy salam.' 
The whole assembly smiled at this refusal of the present, 
and at a request so little likely to be granted, he being 
a Christian and the ghd a Mahumclan aud a Kenchem/; 
but Jehan-Guyre, who never felt any religious scinples, was 
thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and commanded the 
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jthI io be given to liim, 'Lift her on the physician’s 
shonkleis,’ he saicl^ 'and let him cauy the Kcnchen dnay.’ 
No sooner s nd tli.in done In the midst of a crowded 
assembly the giil was placed on Bunaid s back, who 'vvitli- 
diew tuumphaiiLly witlr his pii/c and took her to his 
house. 

Ihe festivals generally tonchide with an aiiiuseineut 
unknown in i mope —a combat between two elcpliaiits ; 
which takes place in the pitsence of all the peojile ou tlie 



I'’lG IO —An elepliam fight at Lucknow dming tht Nawabi 

sandy space iieaa the nver: the King, the principal lathes 
of the court, and the Omrnhs viewing the spectacle from 
different apaitmeiits in the fortress. 

A wall of earth is raised three or four feet, wide and 
five or six high The two poiideioiis beasts meet one ^ 
another face to faccj on opposite sides of the wall, each *’*• 
having a couple of riders, that the place of the man who 
sits on the shoulders, for the purpose of guiding' the 
elephant with a large h'on hook, may immediately be suji- 
plied if he should be thrown down. The riders animate 
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the elephants eillicr by soothing words, or by eluding them 
as cowai'ds, and urge them on with their liecls, until the 
poor creatures approach the Avail and are brouglit to the 
attack. The shock is treniendous, and it appear.s surpris¬ 
ing that they ever survive tlie dreadful wounds and blorva 
inflicted with their tcetli, their heads, and tlieir trunks. 
Tliere are frequent jrauses during the fight; it is sirspended 
and renewed ; and tire mud wall being at length thrown 
down, the stronger or more courageous elepliant passes on 
and attacks his opponent, and, jnitting him to Might, pursues 
and fastens upon liim with so inueli obstinacy, that the 
animals can be separated only by me.ans of cherh/x,^ or 
fireworks, Avhicli arc made to explode between them; for 
they are naturally timid, and have a particular dread of 
lire, which is the reason why elephants ha\ c been used 
with so very little advantage in armies .since the u.se of 
fire-arms. The boldest come from Ceylon, but none are 
cmjiloyed in war which have not been rcgulai’ly trained, 
and accu.stomed for yeans to the discharge of muskets close 
to their heads, and the bursting of crackers between their 
leg.s. 

Tlio fight of these noble creatures is attended with much 
cruelty. It frequently happens that some of the riders 
are trodden underfoot, and killed on the .spot, the 
elephant having alw.ays cunning enough to feel the im¬ 
portance of dismounting tlie rider ol' his advcr.saiy, Avhoni 
he therefore endeavours to strike doAvn with his trunk. 
So imminent is the danger considered, that on the day of 
combat the unhappy men take the same formal leave of 
their wives and children as if condemned to death. They 
are somewhat consoled by the reflection that if their lives 
should be preserved, and the King be pleased with tlieir 
conduct, not only will tlieir pay be augmented, but a sack 
of Feyssas (equal to fifty francs) will be presented to them 

1 Charkhi or wheel, Catherine wheels on the end of a stick, a 
common firework in Northern India at the present day. For tlie mode 
of tising them in elephant fights, see Fig. lo, opposite. 
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the moment Lliey alight from the ek-phunt.i They liave 
also the satisfaction of knowing that in the event of their 
death the pay will be continued to their widows^ and that 
their sons will be appointed to the same situation. The mis- 
cliief with which tin's amusement is attended does not always 
terminate with the death of the rider: it often happens 
that .some of the .spectators arc knocked down and trampled 
upon by the elephants, or by the crowd; for the nish is 
terrible when, to avoid the infuriated combatants, men and 
horses in confusion take to fliglit. The second time I 
witnessed this exhibitioJi I owed niy .safety entirely to the 
goodne.s.s of my horse and tlie oxertion.s of my two servants. 

But it i.s time we should quit the fortres.s, and return lo 
the city, wJiei-e I omitted to describe two eclilices wortliy 
of notice. 

The first is the principal Mosquie,^ which is conspicuous 
at a great distance, being situated on the lop of a roclj in 
the centre of the town. The surface of the rocli was 
previously levelled, and around it a sjnice is cleared suffi¬ 
ciently large to form a hand.some square, where four fine 
long streets terminate, o])po.site to the fou]' sides of the 
Mosqiwe; one, opposite to the principal entrance, in front 
of the building ; a second, at the back of the building; and 

^ ‘ Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting: some are 
always ready at the palace and engage when the order is given. When 
a fight is over if the combatants were kh&^ah \i.e. for the Emperor’s 
own use] elephants, the bkols [attendants, of which each eleiihant had 
three in the rutting season, at other times two] receive 250 dt'tms as 
a present) but if other elephants the bkoh got ZQOd.’— Ain^ vol, i. 
p. 131. Forty dams vrere worth one rupee. The (/rtbir as an actual 
coin was usually named paisa. One thousand paisd [ddins) = 2^ 
rupees, or something more tlian Jo francs. It was the custom to keep 
bags of looD ddms at hand ready for disiribulion, as noted by Bernier. 

The Jam’i Mas] id, of which Bernier’s is one of the best descriptions 
ever written. It was begun in 1650, and finished six years later, not 
long before the deposition of its founder, the Etnperor Shah Jalian. 
Fergusson says of it {P/is/o>y of hidian ami Easlern Architec/ia-e, 2nd 
ed. ii. 3tS), that it is ‘one of the few mosques, either in India or else¬ 
where, that is designed to produce a pleasing effect externally.’ 
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the two others, to the gates that are in the middle of the 
two sides. The ascent to the three gales is by means of 
five-and-twenty or thirty steps of beautiful and large 
stones, which are continued the whole length of the front 
and sides. The back part is cased over, to the heiglit of 
tile rock, witli large and handsome hewn stone, which hides 
it.s inequalities, and tends to give a noble appcaraiiee to 
the building. The three entrances, couipo.sed of marble, 
are magnificent, and their large doors are overlaid vvitli 
finely wrought plate.s of cojiper. Above tlie principal 
gate, whicli greatly exceeds the others in grandeur of 
ap2icarance, there are several small turrets of white 
marble that jiroduce a fine effect; and at tlie back jiavt 
of tlie MoMptca arc seen three large domes, built also of 
white inarhle, within and witlioul. The middle dome 
is much larger and loftier than the other two. The 
end of the Mosqm'e alone is covered: the sjiacc between 
the three domes and the jirineijial entrance is without any 
roof; the extreme heat of the climate rendering such an 
opening absolutely ncce.ssaiy. The -whole is paved with 
large slab.s of marble. I grant that this building is not 
constructed according to those rules of arebitecture wliieh 
we seem to think ought to be inqiliciily followed ; yet I can 
jK-rceive no fimlt that offends the ta.ste; every jiart aiipears 
well contrived, jiropcrly executed, and correctly jiropor- 
tioned. I am satisfied that even in Farix a church erected 
after the model of this teiiqile would he admired, were it 
only for its singular style of architecture, and its extra¬ 
ordinary apiiearance. With the excejition of llie three 
great domes, and the numerous turrets, which are all of 
white marble, the Mosqiwe is of a red colour, a.s if built 
with large slabs of red marble; although it consists of a 
species of stone, cut with great facility, but aj»t to peel off 
in flakes after a certain Limed The natives pretend that 

* Tins is a marked characlcdstic of the red saialstone of Delhi, 
ami it is not considered a good building material unless selected -vvitli 
gl eat care. 
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On tlic Ollier IiiiikI, if we lake a review of this metropolis 
of the Indies^ and observe its vast extent and its nmnber- 
less shops; if we recollect that, besides the Omraks, the 
city never contains less than thirty-five thousand troopers^ 
nearly all of whom have wives^ children, and a great 
number of servants, who, as well as their inastci's, reside 
in separate houses; that there is no house, by wlioin- 
soever inhaljited, which does not swarm with women and 
children; that during the hours when the abatement of 
the heat permits the inhabitants to walk abroad, the 
streets are crowded with people, although many of those 
streets are very wide, and, excepting a few carts, nnin- 
cunibered with wheel carriages; if we take all these cir- 
eiinistanecs into consideration, we shall hesitate before we 
gave a positive opinion in regard to the comparative popu¬ 
lation of Fans and DchU; and I eoiiclude, that if llie 
number of souls he not as large in the laticr city as in our 
own capital, it cannot he greatly less. As respects the 
hotter sort of people, there is a striking differenco in favour 
of Parts, where seven or eight out of ten individuals seen 
ill the streets arc tolerably well clad, and have a certain 
air of respectability; but in Dehli, for Iwo or three who 
wear decent apparel, there may always he reckoned seven 
or eight pool-, ragged, and miserable beings, attracted to 
the capital by the army. I cannot deny, however, that I 
continually meet with persons neat and elegant in their 
dress, finely formed, well mounted, and properly attended. 
Nothing, for instance, can be conceived much more brilliant 
than the great sejuare in front of the fortrc.ss at the hours 
when the Omrahs, Rajas, and Manschdars repair to the 
citadel to mount guard, or attend the assembly of the 
Am-Kas. The Mansebdars flock lliiLlier from all parts, well 
mounted and equipped, and splendidly accompanied by 
four servants, two behind and two before, to clear the 
street for their masters. Omrahs and Rajas ride thither, 
some on horseback, some on majestic, elephants; but the 
greater part arc conveyed on the .shoiiUler.s of six men, in 
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rich Paleltys, leaning againsl, a thick cushion of brocade, 
and chewing their hcl-le, for the double purpose of sweeten¬ 
ing their breath and reddening their lips. On one side 
of every pcikhy is seen a servant beai-ing the plqucdamp- 
or spitoon of porcelain or silver; on the other side, two 
more servants fan the luxurious lord, and flap away the 
flie.s, or brush off the dust with a peacock’s-tail fan; three 
or foiu' footmen march in front to clear the way, and 
a chosen number of the best formed and best mounted 
horsemen follow in the rear. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Dehli is extremely 
fertile. It produces corn, sugar, anil or hnligo^ rice, millet, 
and llii'cc or four other kinds of pulse, the fond of the 
common people, in great abundance. Two leagues from 
the city, on the dgra road, in a place which the Mahonutans 
call Koia KoluL-eddbie,^ is a very old edifice, formerly a 
Dt'iim, or Temple of idols, con Laining inscriptions written 
in characters different from those of any langu.age spoken 
in the Indies, and so ancient that no one uiidci-stancls 
them. 

In another direction, and at a distance of two or three 
leagues from Dehli, is the King’s country house, called 
Chali-lmar, a handsome and noble Iniikliiig, but not to be 
eomjrared to Fontniiichkau, Saiul Germain, or Versailles, ^ 1 

^ From the Hindivery necessary in connection with betel- 
chewing, Pf/c is properly the saliva caused by the lime and spices 
and the i>dn leaf used with the bcLcI-nut. See p. 2r4, footnole^ 

^ Afii/ was the old Portuguese name for indigo, from the Arabic 
pionounced an-ml, A 7 / is the common name in India, fram 
the Sanskrit blue. 

s r.e, Khwaja Kutb-ud-din Bakhlydr Kjlki of l^sh, after whom the 
renowned mosque and rafndr arc certainly named, not after Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din Ibalc. As is well known, this mosque was begun in 
A.D, iiQd, and to some extent built from the reinains of ancient 
tcmjdes. 

The Shaliiimar gardens were begun about the fmntli year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, 1633, and Catiou slates that Ikcii debign was the 
invention of a Venetian. 
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assure you Ihere are no sueli places in the vicinity of 
Dchli, nor scats such as Saint Cloud, C/ianlillij, Mcudon, 
lAuncour, Vaur, or Ruelles, or even the smaller counti-y 
houses behjn,i>ing' to private gentlemeiij citizens, or nier- 
ehants ; but this will create no surprise when it is con¬ 
sidered that no subject can hold landed property in his 
own right. Between Dchli and Agra, a distance of fifty or 
si.xty leagues, there are no fine towns such as travellers pass 
through in France; the whole road is cheerless and un¬ 
interesting ; notliing is worthy obserwition but iSIatnras^ 
where an ancient and magnificent temple of idols is still to 
l)e seen; a few tolerably handsome caravansaries, a day’s 
journey from each other; and a double row of trees ^ planted 
by order Jclian-Gnj/re, and continued for one hundred and 
fifty leagues, with small pyramids or turrets,® erected from 
liosse to fiofise, for the purpose of pointing out the dilfercnt 
roads. Weils are also frequently met with, affording drink 
to travellers, and serving to w'ater the young trees. 

What I have .said of Dc/ili may convey a correct idea of 
Agra, in regard at least to its situation on the Genina, to 
the fortress or royal residence, and to most of its public 
building.s. But Agra having been a favourite and more 
frequent abode of the Kings of Hinduunlan since the days 
of Ekhar, by whom it was built and named Akbcr-ahad, it 
surpasses Dehli in extent, in the multitude of residences 
belonging to Onircdix and Eajas, and of the good stone or 
brick houses inhabited by private individuals, and in the 
number and conveiiiencj^ of its Karimn-Serra/is. Agra has 
also to boast of two celebrated mausoleums, of which I shall 
speak hy-and-by: it is, however, witlioul walls, and inferior 
in some respects to tlie oilier capital ; for not having been 

^ Mathiua, conskleieJ by the Moguls one of the most feitilc and 
agreeable situations in Ilindoustan. 

“ Which form such a jnominent feature in all the early maps of the 
Mogul Empire, and in some are continued flora Dehli to Lahore. 

“I The kos-minars, i6S of which, including 105 in Rajpulana, have 
been traced. Actual ineasuremenls between five pail of these kos- 
mln^rs, near Delhi, g.ive a mean of 3 miles, 4 fur,, 15S yds. to the kos. 
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constructed after any settled design, it wants tlie uniform 
and wide streets that so eminently distinguish IDuhli. Four 
or five of the streets, where trade is the priucijial occupa¬ 
tion, are of groat length and the houses tolerably good ; 
nearly all the others are short, narrow, and irregular, and 
full of windings and corners: the consequence is that when 
the court is at Agra there is often a strange confusion, 1 
believe I have stated the chief particulars wherein the two 
capitals differ; but I may add that Agra lias more the 
appearance of a country town, especially when viewed from 
an eminence. The prospect it presents is rural, varied, and 
agreeable; for the grandees having always made it a 
point to plant trees in their gardens and courts for the sake 
of shade, the mansions of Omrah.t, Rajas, and others are 
all interspersed with luxuriant and green foliage, in the 
midst of which the lofty stone bouses of Bamjancs or Gentile 
merchants liavc the appearance of old castles buried in 
forests. Such a landscape yields peculiar ifieasiire in a hot 
and parched country, where the eye seeks in verdure for 
refreshment and repo.se. 

You need not quit Baris, however, to contemplate the 
finest, the most magnificent view in the world; for 
assuredly it may he found on the Funl-neuf. Place yourself 
on that bridge during the day, and what can be conceived 
more extraordinary than the throngs of people and 
carriages, the .strange hustle, the various objects by which 
you are surrounded ? Visit the same spot at night, and 
what, I fearlessly ask, can impress the mind like the scene 
you will witness ? The iiinuinerabie windows of the lofty 
houses seen from the bridge exhibit their chastened and 
subdued lights, while the activity and bustle, observable in 
the day seem to .suffer no climinutiou until midnight. There 
lionest citizens and—what never happens in Asia —their 
handsome wives and daughters perambulate the streets, 
without apprehension of quagmires or of thieves; and to 
complete the picture, you see, in every direction, long lines 
of brilliant lamps, burning with equal constancy in foul and 
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ftiir wciitlier. Yes, my friend, when you arc on the Poiil-iieiif 
at Paris, you may boldly aver, on my authority, that your 
eyes Ijehold the grandest of all the artificial scenes in the 
world, excepting possibly some parts of China and Japan, 
\rfifch I fiace not visited. What will this view he, whai 
will be its beauty, \vhen the Tj)mire is completed when 
the Louvre, which it was thought would never be seen but 
as a mere design and on paper, shall have actual existence 
in fact ! 

I have purposely introduced the word 'artificialbecause 
in speaking of fine prospects, according to the common 
acceptation of the term, ivc must ahvays except that view 
of Coiislantinopk, as viewed from the middle of the great 
strait opposite Seraglio Poinl. Never shall I forget the 
overpowering delight I experienced when first I beheld 
that vast, and, as it seemed to me, enchanted amphitheatre. 
The view of Consfanlinople, however, derives its chief beauty 
from nature; whereas in Paris everything, or nearly so, is 
artificial; -^vliich, to my mind, gives more interest to the 
view of the latter; becuu.se the work of man so displayed 
indicates the capital of a great empire, the seat of a mighty 
monarch. I may indeed say, without partiality, aud after 
making every allowance for the beauty of Dehti, Agra, and 
Constaatinople, thut Paris is the finest, the richest, aud alto¬ 
gether the first city in the world. 

The Jesuits have a church in Agra, and a building which 
they call a college, vvhere they privately instruct in the 
doctrines of our religion the children of five-and-twenty 
or thii'ty Chrislian families, collected, I know not how, in 
Agra, and induced to settle there by the kind and cliaiat- 
able aid which they receive From the Jesuits. Tliis religious’ 
order was invited hither by Ekhar at the period when the 
power of the Porluguese in the Indies was at the highest; 
and that Prince not only gave them an annual income for 

* The Louvre was not Completed ia accordance with the design 
referred to by Bernier until 1857, although portions of the work were 
completed ;n 1665 by Claude Perrault. 
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their maiiiteiinnccj but permitted them to build churches 
in the capital cities of Agra and ImIioi-. The Jesidls found 
a still warmer patron in Jelian-Giij/rc, the sou and successor 
of Ekhar ■, hut they were sorely oppressed hy Chali-Jchan 
the son of Jcluui-Gtiyre, and father of the present King 
Auivitg-Zchc. That Momu'ch dcjrrivcd them of their 
pensioiij and destroyed the church at Lnhor and the greater 
jjart of that of Agra, totally demolishing’ the steeple, which 
contained a clock heard in every part of the cityd 

The good Fathers during the reign of Jchan-Gui/re were 
sanguine in their expectation of the progress of Christianity 
in Hindousla?!. It is certain that this Prince evinced the 
utmost contempt for the laws of the Koran, and expressed 
his admiration of the doctrines of our crecd.“ He permitted 
two of his nephews to embrace the Christian faith, and ex¬ 
tended the same indulgence to M'ma-Zidkirmin, who had 
undergone the rite of circumcision and been brought up in 
the Seraglio. The pretext was that was born of 

Christian parents, his iiiother having been wife of a rich 
Arnieman, and having been brought to the Seraglio by 
Jehan-Guyre’s desire. 

The Jesidls say that this • King was so determined to 
countenance the Christian religion that he formed the bold 
project of clothing the whole court in European costume. 
The dresses were all jwepared, when the King, having 
privately arrayed himself in his new attire, sent for one 
of his principal OmraJis Avhose opinion he required concern¬ 
ing the meditated change. The answer, however, was .so 

^ See p. 177. Catrou states Hiat it was Taj Meliat, the wifeof ShAli 
Jahan, who was a principal instrument in e.xasperating tlie miml of the 
Emperor against the Christians in general, and particnlarly the Portu¬ 
guese, who had given an asylum to two of her daughters converted to 
Christianity hy the missionaries. 

® ‘ Hi.s M.ajesly [i.e, Akbnr] firmly believed in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrine of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Murad [i.e. the second son of Akbar and brother of Jahangir 
(Salim)] to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 
ness.’—vol. i. p. 182. 
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iippalliiiif that Jc/ian-Giii/rc abaiicloiifid his design and 
affected to pass the whole affair as a joked 

Tliey also maintain that when on Ins death-bed he ex¬ 
pressed a wi.sl) to die a Christian, and sent for those holy 
men, but that the message was never delivered. Many, 
however, deny this to have been the ease, and allirni that 
Jelian-Uuijre died, as lie liad lii ed, destitute of all religion, 
and that he nourished to the last a scheme which he had 
formed, after the example of his father Ekhnr, of declaring 
hira.self a pro 2 ihet, and the founder of a new religion. 

I am informed by a Makomclnii, whose father belonged 
to Jehan-Gwp-e's household, that in one of that King’s 
drunken frolics he sent for some of the most learned 
Mullahs, and for a Florentine priest, whom he named Father 
Aleck ,in allusion to his fiery temper; and that the latter 

‘ Catrou gives a different version of this story. According to hi.s 
account Jahangir, becoming impatient at the reproaches of the Moslem 
elders, wlio had admonished him that the use of certain meats was 
forbidden in the Koran, inquired of them ‘in what religion the u.se of 
drink and food of every species without distinction was permitted.’ 
The reply was in that of the Christian religion alone. “ We must 
then," he rejoined, “all turn Christians.” Let there be tailors brought 
to us, to converts our robes into close coats, and our turbans into hats. 
At these words the doctors trembled for their sect. Fear and interest 
made them hold a less severe language. They all declared that the 
sovereign was not bound by the precepts of the Koran ; and that the 
Monarch might, without scruple, use whatever meats and drink 
were most agreeable to him.' 

" AiasA being the Persian for fire. Catrou gives a different version 
of this story. According to him it was Father Joseph D’Acosta, 
Superior of the Jesuits in Agra, that proposed to JahAngir to carry out 
the ordeal. ‘ “ Let a large fire be lighted,” said the Father, “and the 
chief of the Mahometan religion on one side enter it bearing the Alcoran, 
whilst on the other side I will cast myself into it, holding in my hand 
the Gospel. It will then be seen in whose favour Heaven tvill declare, 
whether for Jesus Christ or Mahomet.” At these v\ordB the Emperor 
cast his eyes upon the Mahometan, who e.xhibited great symptoms of 
terror lest the challenge should be accepted. He took pity on the Moula, 
and refrained exacting him to serve a trial. As for the Jesuit, they 
caused him to change his name, and the Emperor no longer called him 
by any other than that of Father Ataxe, which means the Fire Father.’ 
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havin", (>3' liis commaiitl, delivered an iinranfjiie in vvliich 
he exposed the falsehoods of the Mahometan iiiiposUire, and 
defended the truths of his own persuasion, Jchan-Giii/re said 
that it was high time sometliing shoidd be done to decide 
the controversy between tire Je.siiils and Mullahs. ‘ Let a 
pit be dug/ he added, 'and a lire kindled. Father Atech, 
with the Gospel under Ids arm, and a Mullah, with the 
Korun, sliall throw themselves into it, and I will embrace 
the religion of him whom the flames shall not consume.’ 
Father declared hi.s willingnes.s to undergo the ordeal, 
but the Mullahs manifested the utmost dread, and the King 
felt too much compassion both for the one and the other 
to persevere in the experiment. 

Whatever credit this story may deserve, it is indisputable 
that the Je.s'uiLi during the whole of Jehnn-Giit/re’.'! reign 
were honoured and respected at this court, and that they 
entertained what appeared a well-grounded liope of the 
progress of the Gospel in Hindoustan. Everything, hoAV- 
ever, which has occurred since the death of that Monarch, 
excepting perhaps the cltwe intimacy between Bara and 
Father B2tze} forbids us to indulge in any such expectation. 
Bufhaving entered insensibly upon the subject of rni-ssioius, 
you Avill perhaps allow me to make a few observations, 
introductory to the long letter which I intend to write 
concerning that important topic. 

The design, indeed, meets with my entire approbation; 
nor ought we to vvitlihold the meed of praise from those 
excellent missionaries in this part of the world, especially 
the Capuchins and .Tesuih, who meekly impart J’eligious 
instruction to all descriptions of men, vvithout any mixture 
of indiscreet and bigoted zeal. To Clnu.stians of every 
denomination, whether Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, Nes- 
iorians, Jacobins, or others, the demeanour of these good 
pastors is affectionate and charitable. They^are the refuge 
and consolation of distressed strangers and travellers, and 
by their great learning and exemplary lives expo.se to 
I See p. 6 , ako p. loi, footnote k 
T 
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shame the imiorance and liccutioiis liabits of infidels. 

O 

Some unhappily there are who disgrace the Christian pro¬ 
fession by notoriously profligate conduct, and who ought, 
therefore, to be immured in their convents instead of 
being invested with the sacred character of missionaries. 
Their religion is a mere mummery, and so far from aiding 
the cause of Christianily, they become stmublitig-blocks in 
the way of those whom they were sent to enlighten and 
reclaim; but these are merely the exceptions to a general 
rule which affect not the main argument. 1 am decidedly 
favourable to this establislnneut of missions, and the 
.sending forth of learned and pious missionaries. They are 
absolutely nece.s.sary; and it is the honour as well as the 
peculiar prerogative of Chrislians to supply every part of 
the world with men liearing the same character and 
following the same benign object as did the Apostles. 
You are not, however, to conclude that I am so deluded 
b}'' my love of mi.ssions as to expect the same mighty 
effects to be produced by the exertions of modern 
missionaries as attended the preaching of a single sermon 
in tire days of the Apostles. I have had too much inter¬ 
course with infidels, and am become too well actpiainted 
with the blindness of the limnan heart to believe we shall 
hear of the conversion, in one day, of two or three thousand 
men. I despair especially of much success among Mahome~ 
{an Kings or Mahometan subjects. Having visited nearly 
all the raissio/iaty stations in the East, I speak the language 
of exjrerience when I say, that whatever progress may be 
made among Gentiles by the instruction and alms of the 
missionaries, you will be disappointed if you suppose that in 
ten years one Mahometan will be converted to Christianity, 
True it is that Mahometans respect the religion of the New 
Testament ; they never speak oi Jesus Christ but with great 
veneration, or pronounce the word Aysa, which means 
Jesu.Sj without adding AserelJ or majesty. They even 
believe with us that he was miraculously begotten and 
^ Hazrat ’IsS. 
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bom of a virgin mother, and that lie is the Kehm-Allah^ 
and the Rouh-AUah, the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God. It is in vain to hope, however, that they will 
renounce the religion wlierem they were born, or be 
persuaded that Mahomet was a false prophet. The 
Christians of Europe ought nevertheless to assist the 
missionaries by every possible means : their prayers, power 
and wealth, ought to be employed in promoting the glory 
of their Reijeemer ; but the expense of the missions should 
be borne by Europeans, for it would be impolitic to lay 
burthens on the people abroad ; and much care should be 
had that want may not drive any missionary to acts of 
meanness. Missions ought not only to be liberally pro¬ 
vided, but should be composed of persons of sufficient 
integrity, energy, and intelligence always to bear testi¬ 
mony to the truth, to seek with eagerness opportunities of 
doing good,—in a word, to labour ■with unwearied activity 
and unabated zeal in their Lord’s vineyard whenever and 
wherever He may be pleased to give them an opening. 
But although it be the duty of every ChrUiian State to act 
in this manner, yet there ought to be no delusion; credence 
ought not to be given to every idle fade, and the work 
of conversion, which in fact is full of difficulty, should not 
be represented as a matter of easy accomplishment. We 
do not adequately estimate the slroTig hold which tlie 
MalmueLan superstition has over the minds of its votaries, 
to whom it permits the unrestrained indulgence of passions 
which the religion we require them to substitute in its 
stead declares must be subdued or regulated. MahomeUm- 
ism is a pernicious code, established by force of arm.s, and 
still imposed upon mankind by the same brutal violence. 
To counteract its baneful jii’ogress, Christians must display 
the zeal, and use the means I have suggested, however 
clear it may be that this abominable imposture can be 
effectually destroyed only by the special and merciful inter¬ 
position of Divine Providence. We may derive encourage- 
* KalitmuUah and Ruliuilah. 
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mpnt from the prnmEing appearances lately witnessed in 
China, in Japan, and in the case of Jehan-Giajre. Mis¬ 
sionaries have to contendj however, with another sad im¬ 
pediment—the irreverent behaviom- of Christians in their 
churches, so dissonant from thou- belief of the peculiar 
presence of God upon their altars, and so different from the 
conduct of Mahometans, who never venture when engaged in 
the service of their mosques even to turn the head, much less 
to utter a monosyllable one to the other, hut seem to have 
the mind impressed vritii proioimd and awful veneration. 

The Dutch have a factory in Agra, in which they 
generally beep four or five persons. Formerly they 
carried on a good trade in that city by the sale of broad¬ 
cloths, large and small looking-glasses, plain laces, gold 
and silver lacea, and iron wares; likewise by the purchase 
of aiilt'- or fiidigu, gathered in the neighbourhood of Agra, 
particularly at Biaties,- two days’ journey from the city, 
whither they go once every year, having a house in the 
place. 'I’lie Dutch used iilso to make extensive purchases 
of cloths not only at Jelapour, but at LahnuuJ^ a seven or 
eight days’ journey from Agra, where they also have a 
house, and dcsijatch a few factors every season. It seems, 
however, that the trade of this people is not now very 
lucrative, owing probably to the competition of the 
Armenians, or to the gi-eat distance between Agra and 
Sourate. Accidents continually befall their caravans, 
which, to avoid the bad roads and mountains in the 
direct road through Goiialear and Brampour, travel by 

r See p, 2S3, footnote 

Bay^na, where there is still some indigo cnltivation. 

® The Feringhi mahal, or Inanlcs’ quarter, one of the divisions or 
wards of the city of Lucknow, is where this factory stood. The build¬ 
ings were confiscated in the reign of Aurangeeb, and made over to a 
Moslem for a Madrissah or college. An enclosure now used as a place 
for washing the Moslem dead is pointed out as part of the old factory. 

Jetapottr, is most likely Jalalpnr-Nahir, in the Fyzabad district of 
Oudh, about 52 miles to the south-east of Fyzabad, which is still a 
tolerably flourishing weaving town. 
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way of Ahmcd-ahnd, over the tenatories of cliflercnl Bajas. 
Blit whatever may be the cliscouragemeiils, 1 do not 
believe the Dii/ch will follow the example of the Engliah, 
and abandon their factory at Agra; because Ihej' still 
dispose of their spices to great advantage, and find it 
useful to have confidential persons near the court always 
ready to prefer a complaint against any governor, or other 
officer, who may have committed an act of injustice or 
tyranny in any of the Bulch establishments in Bciigale, 
or at Falna^ SouratCj or Alimed-abad. 

I shall finish this letter with a description of the two 
wonderful mausoleums which constitute the chief superi¬ 
ority of Agra over Delhi. One was erected by Jehan-Gw/re 
in honour of his father Ekbar; and Chah-Jehun raised the 
other to the memory of his wife Tags Mchalcy that extra- 
ordinaiy and celebrated beauty, of whom her husband was 
so enamoured that it is said he was constant to her during 
life, and at her death was so affected as nearly to follow 
her to tire grave. 

I shall pass Ekbar s monument^ without further observa¬ 
tion, because all its beauties are found in still greater per¬ 
fection in that of Tage Mehale, which I shall now endeavour 
to describe. 

On leaving Agra, toward the east, you enter a long, 
wide, or paved street, on a gentle ascent, having on one 
side a high and long wall, which forms the .side of a .square 
garden, of much greater extent than our Place Ttoijale, and 
on the other side a row of new houses with arcades, re¬ 
sembling those of the principal streets in Dehli, which I 
have already described. After walking half the length of 
the wall, you find on the right, that is, on the side of the 
houses, a large gate, tolerably well made, which is the en¬ 
trance of a Karuan-Serrah, and on the opposite side fi-om 

^ Akbar’s tomb at Secuudra near Agra was commenced by himself, 
and it is believed by competent judges that he borrowed the design 
from a Buddhist model. It was finished by his son Jahangir, and is 
quite unlike any other tomb built in India either before or since. 
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tli.'it of the wall is seen the inaguificeal gate of a spacious 
aud siiuare pavilioHj forming the entrance into the gai'deiij 
between two reservoirs, faced with hewn stone. 

This pavilion is an oblong square, and built of a stone 
resembling red marble, but not so hard. The front seems 
to me longer, and much more grand in its construction, 
than tliat of S. Louis, in the I’ue S. Antoine, and it is equally 
lofty. The columns, the architraves and the cornices are, 
indeed, not formed according to tlie proportion of the five 
orders of architecture so strictly observed in French edifices. 
The building I am speaking of is of a difl’erent and jiecnliar 
kind ; but not without something pleasing in its whimsical 
structure ; and in niy opinion it well deserves a place in our 
books of architecture. It consists almost wholly of arches 
upon arches, and galleries upon galleries, disposed and 
contrived in an hundred different ways. Nevertheless 
the edifice has a magnificent appearance, and is conceived 
and executed efTectiially. Nothing oiTcxiHs the eye; on 
the contrary, it is delighted with every part, and never 
tired with looking.i The last time I visited 'J'ttgc Mehale's 

^ ‘ Nij building in India has been so often drawn and photographod 
as tins, or mote frequently described; but with all this it is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only because of its extreme delicacy and beauty of material employed 
in its construcLioiij but from the complexity of its design. If the Tdj 
were only the tomb itself, it might be described, but the platfoim on 
whicli it stands, with its tall minarets, is a woilc of ait in itself. 
Beyond this are the two wings, one of which is a mosque, which any¬ 
where eUe would be considcied an impoitant building. This group 
of buildings forms one side of a garden court 880 feet square, and 
beyond this again an outer court of the same width but only half the 
depth. This is entered by three gateways of its own, and contains iw 
the centie of its inner wall the gieat gateway of the garden court, a 
worthy pendant to the Tdj itself. Beautiful as it is in itself, the Taj 
would lose half its charm if it stood alone, It is the combination of 
so many beauties, and the perfect manner in which each is subordinate 
to the other, tliat makes up a whole which the world cannot match, 
a.nd which never falls to impress even those who are most indiflerent 
to the effects produced by architectural objects in geneial.'—Fergusson, 
MUioiy of Indian Archiieclure, and ed, (1910), ii. 313, 
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mausoletini I was in (.he company of a Fi-encli merchant,^ 
who, as well as myself, thought that this extraordinary 
fabric could not be sufficiently admired, I did not venture 
to express my opinion, fearing that my taste might liave 
become corrupted by my long residence in the Indies; and 
as my companion w^as come recently from France, it wa.s 
quite a relief to my mind to hear him say that he had 
seen nothing in Europe so bold and majestic. 

When you have entered a little way into the pavilion 
approaching toward the garden, jum find yourself under a 
lofty cupola, surrounded above with galleries, and having' 
two divans or jrlatforms below, one on the right, the other 
on the left, both of them raised eight or ten French feet 
from the ground. Opposite to the entrance from the 
street is a large open arch, by which you enter a walk 
which divides nearly the whole of the garden into l:wo 
equal parts. 

This walk or terrace is wide enough to admit six coaches 
abreast ; it is paved with large and hard square stones, 
raised about eight French feel above the garden; and 
divided the whole length by a canal faced with liewn 
stone and ornamented with fountains placed at certain 
intervals. 

After advancing twenty-five or thirty paces on this 
terrace, it is worth while to tunr round and view the back 
elevation of the pavilion, which, though not comparable to 
the front, is still veiy splendid, being lofty and of a similar 
style of architecture. On both sides of the i>avilion, along 
the garden wall, is a long and wide gallery, raised like a 
terrace, and supported by a number of low columns placed 
near each other. Into this gallery the jroor are admitted 
three times a week during the rainy season to receive the 
alms founded in perpetuity by Chah-Jehan. 

Rrsumiirg the walk along the main terrace, yon see 
before yort at a distarree a large dome, in which is the 
seprtlchre, arrd to the right and left of tlrat dome on a 
^ Probably Tavernier. 
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lower .surface )'ou observe several garden walks covered 
witli trees ;uicl many parterres full of flowers. 

When at the end of the principal walk or terrace^ be¬ 
sides the dome that faces yon, arc discovered two large 
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openings wliicli have Ihc garden Avail for a boundary, and 
you Avalk under these jjiavilioiis as if they Avere lofty and 
wide galleries. I .shall not stop to speak of the interior 
ornaments of tlie tAvo pavilions, because they scarcely 
differ in regard to tlie AA’alls, ceiling, or 25avement from the 
dome Avhich I am going to describe. lletAveen the end of 
the jn-incijial walk and this dome is an ojjen and pretty 
large space, Avhich I call a Avatcr-parterre, because the 
stones on Avlhch you walk,^ cut and figured in various 
fonn.s, represent the borders of box in our parterres. From 
the middle of this sjjace you have a good view of tlie 
building Avhich contains the tomb, and Aviiich Ave are now 
to examine. 

This building is a vast dome of Avliite marble nearly of 
the same height as the Val Dc Grace ^ of Paris, and en¬ 
circled by a number of turrets, also of Avhite marble, 
descending the one beloAV the other in regular succcs.sion. 

* Tliay are of black and Avhite marble in alternate roAvs, supposed 
to resemlde rippling water. 

^ Above the fa9ade of the church of the deaf and dumb asylum of 
Val-de-Grftce, designed by Fr. Mansart, and built in 1645-66, rises 
the famous dome, Avhieh is a reduced copy of that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, 133 feet high and 33 feet in diameter. The principal dome 
of the Tdj is 74 feet high and 5S feet in diameter, and very much 
more gracefully proportioned, and ■with infinitely finer lines tlian the 
Val-de-Grace dome, which can easily be vciilied by a comp.arison 
of photographs of the trvo structures. Tav’ernier (Travels, vol. i. 
p. no, in) was of the opinion that the dome of tlie T 4 j is scarcely less 
magnificent than that of the Val-de-Grace, and adds that he witnessed 
the commencement and accomplishment of the building of the Tdj, 
*on Avhich they have expended twenty-tw'o yeais, during which twenty 
thousand men worked incessantly ; this is sufficient to enable one to 
realise that the cost of it has been eliormous. It is said that the 
scaffoldings alone cost more than the entire work, because, from want 
of Avood, they had all to be made of brick, as well as the supports of 
the arches; this has entailed much labour and a heavy expenditure. 
Shah Jahdn began to build his OAvn tomb on the other side of the 
river, but the war Avhich he had with his sons in lerrupled his plans, 
and Atitangzeb, who reigns at present, is not disposed to complete 
it.’ 
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The whole fabric is bupportccl by four greal archeS;, three 
of 'vvliich are tpiite open and the other dosed up l)y the 
wall of an apartment with a galleiy attached to it. There 
the Koran is coniiiiually read with apparent devotion in 
]-espectful memory of Tage Mchalc by certain Mullahs kept 
in the mattsoleum for that purpose. The centre of every 
arcli is adorned with while marble .shib.s whereon aie in¬ 
scribed large Arahian characters in black marblCj which 
produce a fine effect. The interior or concave part of the 
dome and generally the whole of the wall from top to 
bottom are facedn'ith white marble: no part can bo found 
that is not skilfully wrought, or that has not its peculiar 
beauty. Everywhere are seen the jasjier, and jaclien^ or 
jade, as well as other stones similar to those that enrich 
the walls of the Gm/id Dukes chapel at Florence, and 
several more of great value and rarity, set in an endless 
variety of modes, mixed and enchased in the slabs of 
inai'ble which face the body of the wall. Even the .squares 
of white and black marble which compose the pavement 
are inlaid with these precious stones in the most beautiful 
and delicate manner imaginable. 

Under the dome is a small chamber, wherein is enclosed 
the tomb of Tagc Mehale. It is opened with much 
ceremony once in a year, and once only; and as no 
Christian is admitted within, lest its sanctity should be 
profaned, I have not seen the interior, but I understand 
that nothing can he conceived more ricli and magnificent. 

It only remains to draw your attention to a walk or 
terrace, nearly five-and-twenty paces in breadth and 
rather more in height, which runs from the dome to the 
extremity of the garden. From this terrace are seen the 
Geinna flowing below, a lai-ge expanse of luxuriant 
gardens, a part of the city of Agra, the fortress, and all 
the fine residences of the Omruhs erected on the banks 
of the river. When I add that this teri’ace extends almo.st 
the whole length of one side of the garden, I leave you to 
• Vashm is the Persian name for this mineral. 
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judge whetlicr I had not sudicient ground for asserting 
that the mausoleum of Tagc Meliah is an astonisliing worlc. 
It is possible I may liave imbibed an Indian, taste; but I 
decidedly think that this monument deserves mucli more 
to be numbered among the wonders of the world than the 
pyramids of Egypt, those unshapen masses which when I 
had seen them twice yielded me no satisfaction^ and 
which are nothing on the outside but heaps of large stones 
piled in the form of steps one upon another, while within 
there is very little that is creditable either to human skill 
or to human invention. 




TO MONSIEUR 

CHAPE LAIN, 

Despatchep fhom Chiras in Persia, 
the 4th October 1 C 67 . 

Dcicribhig the Superstitions, strange customs, find Doctrines oj 
Ike Indous or Gentiles of Hindousiiin { 

From which it will he seen that there is no Doctrine too stran^re 
or too improbahlc for the Soul of man to conceive. 


O N S I E U 11,1 

I have witnessed two solar eclipses which it i.s searccly 
possible I should ever forget. The one I saw from 
France in the year 16.54, the other from Dehli in the 
hidies in I 666 . The sight of the first eclipse was im¬ 
pressed upon my mind by the childish credulity of the 
French people, and by their groundless and unreasonable 
alarm; an alarm so excessive that some brought drugs as 

1 Jean Chapelain (1594-1674), an excellent rnan but a poor poet. In 
1662 he was employed by Colbert (see p. 2or, footnote to draw up an 
account of contemporary men of letters to guide the King (Louis Xiv.) 
in his distribution of pensions. 

800 
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chaimns to defend themselves against the eclipse ; some 
kept themselves closely shut up, and excluded all light 
either in carefully-barred aiiarlments or in cellars ; while 
thousands flocked to their respective churches; some 
appi-ehending and dreading a malign and dangerous in¬ 
fluence ; others believing that the last day was at hand, 
and that the eclipse was about to shake the founda¬ 
tions of the world. Such were the absurd notions en¬ 
tertained by our countrymen, notwithstanding' the 
writings of Gassendi} Roherval} and other celebrated 
astronomers and philosophers, which clearly demonstrated 
that the eclipse was only similar to many others which 
had been productive of no mischief; that this obscuration 
of the sun was known and predicted, and was without any 
other peculiarity than what might be found in the reveric.s 
of ignorant or designing astrologers. 

The eclipse of 1666 is also indelibly imprinted on my 
memory by the ridiculous errors and strange supenstitions 
of the Indians. At Lhe time fixed for its appearance I took 
my station on the terrace of my house, situated on the 
banks of the Geinna, when I saw both .shores of the river, 
for nearly a league in length, covered with Gentiles or 
idolaters, who stood in the water up to the waist, their 
eyes riveted to the skie.s, watching the coinmencemeut of 
the eclipse, in order to plunge and wash themselves at the 
very instant. The little boys and girls were quite naked; 
the men had nothing hut a scarf round then' middle, and 
the married women and girls of six or seven years of age 

^ For some account of Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655), the European 
Agah, ‘Friendly Master,’ of Bernier, see Chronicle of Events, etc., 
under date 24th October 1655, ante, p. xx. 

® Gilles Personne de Roberval (1602-1675), the great French 
mathematician. Appointed to the chair of Philosophy in the Gervais 
College in 1631, and afterwards to the chair of Mathematics in the 
College of Fnance : an appointment which he held until his death, 
although a condition of tenure of that Professorship was that the 
holder should propose questions for solution and resign in favovir of 
any one who solved them better than himself. 
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weve covered witli a single cloth. Pei'.sons of rank or 
wealth, such as R/ijns {Gentile .sovereign princc.s, and 
generally courtiers in the service and pay of the King), 
Serrqfs'^ or xnoney-chaiigers, bankers, jewellers, and other 
rich merchants, crossed from the opposite side of the rii^er 
with their families, and pitching their tents fixed kanales’^ 
or screens in the water, within which they and their wives 
washed and performed the usual ceremonies without any 
expo.sure. No sooner did these idolaters perceive that the 
obscuration of the sun was begun than they all raised a 
loud cry, and plunged the whole body under water several 
times in quick succession ; after which they stood in the 
river, lifted their eyes and hands toxvard the sun, muttered 
and prayed with seeming devotion, filling their hands from 
time to time with water, which they threw in the direc¬ 
tion of the sun, bowing their heads veiy low, and moving 
and turning their arms and hands, sometimes one way, 
sometimes another. The deluded people continue to 
( plunge, mutter, pray, and perform their .silly tricks until 
the end of the eclipse. On retiring tliey threw pieces of 
silver at a great distance into the Gemna, and gave alms to 
the Brahmens, who failed not to be present at this absurd 
ceremony. I remarked that every individual on coming 
out of the water put on new clothes placed on the sand 
for that purpose, and that several of the most devout left 
their old garments as presents for the Brahmens. 

In this manner did I observe from the roof of my house 
the solemnisation of the grand eclipse-festival, a festival 
Avhich was kept with the same external observances in the 
Indus, in the Ganges, and in the other rivers and Talahs 
(or tanks of the Indies), but above all in that one at 
Tanaiser,^ which contained on that occasion more than one 

^ The Arabic won! sarrif, now modernised into shroff. 

® The side walls of a tent. 

* The sacred tank at Tbaneswar, in the KainAI Distiict, situated 
on the line of the old Mogul road to Lahore,—a very ancient place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage, being considered tile centre of the ‘ Holy Land ’ 
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hundred and fifty thou'.aiid persons, assembled from all 
parts of the empire; its waters beina; considered on the 
day of an eclipse more holy and meritorious than those of 
any other. 

The Great Mogol, though a Mahometany ijermits these 
ancient and superstitious practices; not wishing, or not 
daring, to disturb the Gentiles, in the free exercises of their 
religion. Bat the ceremony I have described is not per¬ 
formed until a ceitaiu number of Brahmens, as deputies 
from their fellows, have presented the King with a lecque 
of roiipies, equal to about fifty thousand crowns; in return 
for which he begs their acceptance only of a few vests and 
an old elephant. 

I shall now mention the wise and convincing reasons 
assigned for the festival of the eclipse, and for the rites 
with which it is attended. 

We have, say they, our four Beths that is, our four 
books of law, .sacred and divine writings given unto us by 
God himself, through the medium of Biabma. These 
books teach that a certain Deula,- an incarnate divinity, 
extremely malignant and mischievous, very dark, very 
black, very imjnu'e, and very filthy (these are all their own 
cxpi’c.ssions) takes possession of the Sun, which it blackens 
to the colour of ink, infects and obscures ; that the Sun, 
which is also a Deiita, but of the most beneficent and 
perfect kind, is thrown into a state of the greatest un¬ 
easiness, and suffers a most cruel agony while in the 
power of and infected by this wicked and black being; that 
an endeavour to rescue the Sun from so miserable a con- 

of Kurukslietra. During eclipses of the moon, tlie \vaters of all other 
tanks are believed to visit this tank, so that he who bathe.s in the 
assembled watei obtains the concentrated merit of all possible ablu¬ 
tions., Thaneswar, which is now gradually falling into ruin, is one of 
the oldest and most famous towns in India connected with the 
legends of the Aldhdbhai ata and the exploits of the Pandavas. 

^ A corruption of Vedas, Divine knowledge. 

“ Deotah, a corruption of Deva/a, ‘Celestials,’ most frequently the 
whole body of inferior gods. 
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clilion becomes the duty of every person ; tliat this im¬ 
portant olijeet can be attained only by means of prayers, 
ablutions, and alms ; that those actions have an extra¬ 
ordinary merit during the festival of the eclipse, the alms 
then bestowed being a hundred times more valuable than 
alms given at any other time; and who is he, they ask, 
that would refuse to make a profit of cent per cent ? 

These, Mamieur, were the eclipses which I told you I 
could not easily forget, and they naturally lead me to speak 
of other wuld extravagancies of the unhappy heathens, 
from which I shall leave 3^11 to draw whatever conclusions 
you please. 

In the town of Jaganml^ situated on the Gulf of Bengale, 
and containing the famous temple of the idol of that name, 
a certain annual festival is held, which continue.s, if my 
memory fail not, for the space of eight or nine days. At 
this festival is collected an incredible concourse of people, 
as was the case anciently at the temple of Hmnmon, and as 
happens at present in the city of Meca. The number, I 
am told, someliiiies exceeds one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand. A superb wooden machine is constructed, such as I 
have seen in several other parts of the Indies, with I know 
not how many grotesque figures, nearly resembling our 
monsters which we sec depicted with two heads, being half 
man and half beast, gigantic and horrible heads, satyrs, 
apes, and devils. This machine is set on fourteen or six¬ 
teen wheels like those of a gun-carriage, and di'awn or 
pushed along by the united exertions of fifty or sixty 
persons. The idol, Jagannat, placed conspicuously in the 
middle, richly attired, and gorgeously adorned, is thus con¬ 
veyed Aom one temple to another. 

The first day on which this idol is formally exhibited in 
the temple, the crowd is so immen.se, and the press so 
violent, that some of the irilgrims, fatigued and worn out 
in consequence of their long journey, are squeezed to 

^ In motletn colloquial Juggernaut (a coiiuption of Jaganndih, 
one of the forms of ICrishna), near the town of Puri in Orissa, 
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llcatli: the siirj'oundiijfi throiiff give lliciii a thoiisaud 
beiiecliclions, and coiiskler them highly fiivoured to die on 
such a holy occasion after travelling so great a distance. 
And while the chariot of hellish triiimph pursues it.s soleinti 
march, persons are found (it is no fiction wliicli I recount) 
so l)liiHlly credulous and so full of wild notions .as to throw 
themselves upon the ground in the way of its ponderous 
wheels, which pass over .and crush to atoms the bodies of tluj 
wretched fanatics ^vithout exciting the horror or surprise 
of the spectatore. No deed, according to their estimation, 
is so heroic or raci-itorious as this self-devotion : the victims 
believe that Jaganiial will receive them as children, and 
recall them to life in a state of happiness and dignity. 

The Brahmens encourage and promote these gross errors 
and superstitions to which they are indebted for their 
wealth and consequence. As persons attached .and con¬ 
secrated to important mysteries, they are held in general 
veneration, and enriched by the alms of the people. So 
wiciced and detestable arc their tricks .and impostures that 
I required the full and clc.ar evidence of them—which I 
obtained—ere I could believe that they had reeour.se to 
similar e.xped ients. Tliese knaves select a heauliful maiden 
to become (as they say, and as they induce these silly, 
ignorant people to believe)' the bride of Jugannat, who 
accompanies the god to the temple with all the pomp and 
ceremony which I have noticed, where she remains the 
Avhole night, having been made to believe that Jagamial 
will come and lie with her. She is commanded to inquire 
of the god if the year will be fruitful, and what may be the 
processio!is, the festivals, the prayers, and the alms which 
he requires in return for his bounty. In the night one of 
these impostors enters the temide through a small hack 
door, enjoys the unsuspecting damsel, makes her believe 
whatever may be deemed necessary, and the following 
morning when on her way to another temple, whither she 
is carried in that Triumphal Chariot, by the side of Jagannat 
her Spouse, she is desired by the Brahmens to state aloud 
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to the people all she has heard from the lustful priest, as 
if every word hud proceeded from the mouth of Jagannal. 
But let me relate follies of another kind. 

In front of the chariot, and even in the Dciiras or Idol 
Tcmple.s, public women durinjr festival days dance and throw 
their bodies into a variety of indecent and preposterous 
attitudes, which the Lhrt/fw/c)i.v deem quite consistent with 
the religion of the coimlry. I have known females 
celebrated for l)eauty, and who were remarkably reserved 
in their general deportment, refuse valuable presents from 
Mahomciuns, Clin.iliaiis, and even Gciililc foreigners, because 
they considered themselves dedicated to the ministry and 
to the mmislers of the Deiira,^ to the Bnilmicm, and to 
those Fakire.i who are commonly seated on ashes all round 
the temple, some quite naked with hideous hair, like, we 
may suppose, to that of ilcgwra, and in postures which I 
shall soon describe. 

What has been said concei-ning women burning them¬ 
selves will be confirmed by so many travellers that I suppose 
people will cease to he sceptical upon this melancholy fact. 
The accounts given of it have been certainly exaggerated, 
and the number of victims is less now than formerly ; the 
Mahometans, by whom the country is governed, doing all 
in their power to suppress the barbarous custom. They 
do not, indeed, forbid it by a positive law, because it is 
a part of their policy to leave the idolatrous population, 
which is .so much more numerous than their own, in the 
free exercise of its religion; but the practice is checked by 
indirect means. No woman can sacrifice herself w,ithoiit 
permission from the governor of the province in which 
she resides, and he nevmr grants it until he shall have 
ascertained that she is not to be turned aside from her 
purpose: to accomplish tliis desirable end the governor 
reasons with the widow and makes her enticing promi,ses; 
after which, if these methods fail, he sometimes sends her 

1 Hindostanee tor a temple, a corruption of the Sansluit, Deuala, a 
temple. 
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among his woniciij tliaL Lhe eflTeet of theii' reiuonstrancLS 
may be tried. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the 
number of sclf-immolation.s is still very considerable, 
particularly in the territories of the Bujas, where no 
JSlahomcian governors are appointed. But not to tire you 
with the histoiy of every woman whom I liiive seen perish 
on the funeral pile, I sliall advert to only t^vu) or three of 
tliose shocking spectacles at which I have been present ■ 
and first I shall give you some details concerning a femsile 
to whom I -was sent for the purpose of diverting her from 
persevering in her dreadful intention. 

One of my friends, named Bendidas} Danechmend-kan’s 
principal w'riter, died of a hectic fever for which I had 
attended him upwards of two years, and his wife im¬ 
mediately resolved to burn herself with the body of her 
husband. Her friends were in the service of my Agah, 
and being commanded by him to dissuade the widow from 
the commission of so frantic an act, they represented to 
her that although she had adopted a generous and com¬ 
mendable resolnlion, which would redound to the honour 
and conduce to the happiness of the family, yet .she ought 
to consider that her children were of a tender age, that it 
would be cruel to abandon them, and that her anxiety for 
their welfai-c ought to exceed the airectLoii she bore to the 
memory of her deceased husband. The infatuated ci-eatiire 
attended not, however, to their reasoning, and I was re¬ 
quested to visit the widow as if by my Agah's desire, and in 
the capacity of an old friend of the family. I complied, and 
found on entering the apartment a regular witches’ Sahal of 
seven or eight old hags, and another of fonrorfive excited, 
w'ikl, and aged Brahmens standing ronnd the body, all of 
whom gave by turns a howid yell, and beat their hands with 
violence. The widow was seated at the feet of her dead 
husband; her hair was dishevelled and her visage pale, 

^ The Muhainadaiiised form of Benidas, a common name among 
Hindoo ‘ vviilers ’ ot clerks, who were largely employed, some of them 
in positions of considerable responsibility, by the Moguls. 
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but her eyes were tearless aiui sparklino; with animation 
while she cried aiul screamed aloud like Uie rest of the 
company, and heat lime w'ilh her hands to this Ijorriblo 
concert. The hni'ly-bnrly having’ subsided, I approached 
the hellish grouji, and addressed the woman in a gentle 
tone. 'I am come hither,’ said I, 'by desire of Dnncch- 
mciid-luin, to inform you that lie will settle a pension of 
two crowns ))er month on each of your two sons, provided 
you do not destroy yoiiy life, a life so necessary for their 
care and education. We have ways and means indeed to 
prevent your ascending the pile, and to punish those who 
encourage you in .so unreasonable a I’e-solntion, All your 
relations wish you to live for the s.ake of your olFspritig, and 
you will not he reputed infamous as are the childless 
widows who possess not courage to bum themselves 
with their dead hushand.s.’ I repeated these arguments 
several times without receiving any answer; but, at last, 
fixing a determined look on me, she said, 'Well, if I am 
prevented fi’om burning myself, I will dash out my brains 
against a wall.’ What a diabolical spirit has taken 
possession of you, thought I. ‘Let it be so then/ I 
rejoined, with undis.sembled anger, 'hut first take your 
children, wretched and unnatural mother ! cut their throats, 
and consume, thera on the same pile; othenvise you will 
leave them to die of famine, for I .shall return immediately 
to Danechmend-kati and annul their pensions.’ ’I'hese 
words, spoken with a loud and resolute voice, made the 
desired impression : without uttering a syllable, her head 
fell suddenly on her knee.s, and the greater part of the old 
women and Brahmens sneaked toward the door and left 
the room. I thought T might now safely leave the widow 
in the hands of her friends, who had accompanied me, and 
mounting my liorsc returned home. In the evening, when 
on my way to Danechnend-kan to inform him of what I 
had done, I met one of the relations who thanked me, and 
said that the body had been burnt without the widow, who 
had promised not to die by her own hands. 
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In regard to the women who actually burn tliemsel'/es, 
1 was present at so many of those sliocking exlubitioiis 
that I could not persuade myself to attend any more, nor 
IS it without a feeling of horror that I revert to the subject. 
I shall endeavour, nevertheless, to describe what passed 
before my eyes; but 1 cannot ho])e to give you iiu 
adequate conception of the fortitude displayed by these 
infatuated victims duving the whole of the frightfid 
tragedy : it must be seen to be believed. 

When travelling from Ahmed-ahad to Agra, through the 
territories of Rajas, and while tlic caravan halted under 
the. .shade of a banyan-tree' until the cool of the evening, 
news reached us that a widow was then on the point of 
burning herself with the body of her husband. I ran at 
once to the spot, and going to the edge of a large and 
nearly dry re.scrvoir, ohsci-vcd at the bottom a deep pit 
filled with wood ; the body of a dead man extended there¬ 
on ; a woman seated upon the same pile; four or five 
Brahmens setting fire to it in every part; five middle-aged 
women, tolerably well dressed, holding one another by the 
hand, singing and dancing round the pit; and a great 
nuniher of spectators of both sexes. 

The pile, whereon large quantities of butter- and oil had 
been thrown, was soon enveloped in flamo.s, and I saw the 
fire catch the woman’s garmeuLs, which were impregnated 
with scented oil, mixed with sandalwood powder anil 
saffron; but I could not perceive the slighte.st indication 

1 ‘ Courgatle ’ in Lhe original, which 1 have vcntuieil lo take in this 
passage as intended for Bargat, the common name in Hindostan lor a 
‘ banyan’-tree, the. Fiats Ivdica, L. A caravan would not halt even 
in a village ijmurgade), e.specially when in a foreign territory; in the 
words of a previous translator, ‘while the caravan halted in a toxim 
under the sliade.’ A famous banyan-tree near the town of Hardoi in 
Oudh is, or rather was, so extended (natural decay has, I helieve, 
almost entirely destroyed it) that ’lis said that in 1S58 two regiments 
of .soldiers encamped under the shade of its branches. In various 
other parts of India other large ‘ banyan’-trees may be met with, 
quite capable of sheUering an ordinary caravan or camp. 

- Ghee, which is clarified butter; see p. 438, footnote 
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of pain or even uneasiness in the victim, and it was said 
tliat she jiroiiounccd with emphasis the words.//Ve, Imi, to 
signify that this being tlic fifth time she had burned her¬ 
self with the same husband, there were wanted only two 
more similar sacrifices to render her perfect, according to 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls : as if a certain 
reminiscence, or prophetic spirit, had been imparted to her 
at that moment of her dissolution. 

But this was only the commencement of the infernal 
tragedy. 1 thought that the singing and dancing of the 
five women were nothing' moi'c than some unmeaning 
ceremony; great therefore was my astonishment when I 
saw that the (lames having ignited tlie clothes of one of 
these females, she cast herself head-foremost into tlie pit. 
The horrid example was followed by another w'oman, as 
soon as the flames caught her pewson: the three women 
vvlio remained then took hold of each other by the hand, 
resuming tlie dance with perfect composure; and after a 
short lapse of time, they also precipitated themselves, one 
after the other, into the fire. 

I soon learnt the meaning of these mnllipliod .sacrifices. 
The five women were slaves, and having witnessed the 
deep affliction of their mistress in consequence of the ill¬ 
ness of her husband, whom she promised not to survive, 
tliey were so moved with compassion that they entered 
into an engagement to perish by the same flames that con¬ 
sumed their beloved mistre.ss. 

Many per.sons whom I then consulted on the subject 
would fain have persuaded me that an excess of affection 
was the cau.se why these women burn themselves with 
their deceased lutshands; but I .soon found that this 
abominable practice i,s the effect of early and deeply rooted 
prejudices. Every girl is taught by her mother that it is 
virtuous and laudable in a wife to mingle her ashes with 
those of her husband, and that no woman of honour will 
refuse compliance with the established custom. These 
opinions men have always inculcated as an ea,sy mode of 
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keeping wives iii subjection, of securing their attention in 
times of sickness, and of deterring them from acini inister- 
Ing poison to their liusliauds. 

But let us proceed to another of these dreadful scenes, 
not witnessed indeed by myself, but selected in preference 
to others at which I happened to he present on account of 
the remarkable incident by which it was ciistingnislicd. I 
have seen so many things which I should have pronounced 
incredible, that ncitlier you nor I ought to reject tlie 
narrative in question merely because it contains something- 
extraordinary. The story is in evciy jier.son’s mouth in 
the Indies, and is universally credited. Perhaps it has 
already readied you in Europe. 

A woman, long engaged in love intrigues with a young 
Mahomeian, her neighbour, by trade a tailor, and a player 
on the tambourine,‘ potsoned her husband, hoping that 
the young man ivoiild marry her. Slie then lia.stenod 
to her lover, informed him of wliat she had done, and 
claiming the performance of his promise to take her to 
wife, urged the necessity of immediately flying, as had 
been previously projected, from the scene of their guilt; 
“■for,' added she, df there be the least delay, I shall be 
coiistrained by a commou sense of decency to bum myself 
with the body of my dead spouse.’ The young man, who 
foresaw that such a scheme would involve him in difticiilty 
and danger, jieremptorily refused, and the woman, without 
betraying the smallest emotion, went at the instant to her 
relations, informed them of the sudden death of hci 
husband, and of her fixed resolution to die on the funci’iil 
pile. Pleased with .so magnanimous an intention, and wilfi 
the honour she was about to confer on the family, her 
friends prcp.aro a pit, fill it with -wood, lay the body upon 
the pile, and kindle the fire. These arrangements being 
completed, the woman makes the round of the pit for tlie 
purpose of embracing and bidding a last farewell to her 

^ Probably a lihnnjurce; a small tambourine played upon with the 
(Ingevs. 
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kiiidretl, among' wlioni stood the young tailor, invited 
tliither witli otlier musicians to play on the tamboui'ine 
accoi-ding to tlie custom of llie country. Approaching the 
lover as if she intended to take a last and tender adieu, 
the infuriated creature seized him with a firm grasp by 
the collar, drew him with irresistible force to the edge of 
the pit, and precipitated herself headlong, with the object 
of her resentment, into the midst of the raging fire. 

As I was leaving Sourale for Penia, I witnessed the 
devotion and burning of another widow ; several English¬ 
men and Dutchmen and Monsieur Chardin ' of Paris were 
present. She of the middle age, and by no means 
luieoraely. I do not expect, with my limited powers of 
expression, to convey a full idea of the brutish boldness, 
or ferocious gaiety depicted on this woman’s eoimlenance; 
(jf her undaunted step ; of the freedom from all perturba¬ 
tion with which she conversed, and permitted her.self to be 
washed ; of the look of confidence, or rather of insensibility 
which she cast upon us; of her easy air, free from dejec¬ 
tion ; of her lofty carriage, void of embarrassment, when 
she was exatnining her little cabin, composed of dry and 
thick millet straw, with an intermixture of .small wood; 
when she entered into that cabin, sat down upon the 
funeral pile, placed her deceased husband’s head in her 

^ Sii (then simply Monsieur) John Chardin, the celebrated traveller, 
was born at Paii.s in 1643, and died in London in 1713, .and was buried 
in Westminster Al)t>cy, where his monument bears the very appropiiale 
insciiplion, Nomcn siHfecit eundo. Ilis first journey was to Persia 
and Intlia in 1665, and while there he received the patron.i;;e (his 
lnisine.ss was tliat of a jeweller) of Shah Alibis li. lie relumed to 
Paris in iG/O, and in 1671 he again set out for Persia and India, and 
in 1677 he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. A Protes¬ 
tant, the persecution going on in France led him to settle in London 
in l6Si, wlicre he was appointed Court Jeweller and knighled by 
Charles Tl. Chardin was in Suiat in 1667 and in 1677, and it must 
have been in 1667 that Bernier met him there; as we know from the 
d,Uc of this letter to Monsieur Chapelain (see p. 300) that Bernier Was 
in Shiraz in October 1667, after his return from India, vtA Snr.at, 
and, most probably, Bandar Abhassi. 
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Lap^ took up a torcli, ainl with her own hand lighted the 
fire within, while I know not how many Brahmens were 
busily engaged in kindling it without. Well indeed may I 
de.spaii’ of representing this whole scene w'ith propicr and 
genuine feeling, such as I experienced at the .spectacle 
itself, or of painting it m colours sufficiently vivid. My 
recollection of it indeed is so distinct that it seems only a 
few days since the horrid reality passed before my eye-s, 
and with pain I persuade myself that it was anything Lut 
a frightful dream. 

It is true, however, that I have known some of these 
unhappy widows shrink at the sight of the piled wood; so 
as to leave no doubt on my mind that they would willingly 
liavc recanted, if recantation had been permitted l>y the 
merciless Brahmens; but llnise demons excite or astound 
the affrighted victims, and even thrust them into the fire. 
1 was present wiien a poor young woman, who had fallen 
back five or six paces from the pit, was thus driven for¬ 
ward ; and I saw another of these wretched beings 
struggling to leave the funeral pile when the fire increased 
around her person, but she was prevented from escaping 
by the long poles of the diabolical executioners. 

But sometimes the devoted widows elude the vigilance 
of the murderous prie.sts, I have been often in the, com¬ 
pany of a fair Idcluier, who contrived to .save her life by 
throwing herself upon the protection of the seurengers^ 
who assemble on these occasions in comsiderable numbers, 
when they learn that the intended victim is young and 
handsome, that her relations are of little note, and that 
she is to he accompanied by only a few of her acquaint¬ 
ance. A^et the woman who.se courage fails at the sight of 
the horrid apparatus of death, and who avails her.self of 
the presence of tliese men to avoid the impending sacrifice, 
cannot hope to puss her days in happincs.s, or to bo treated 
with respect or affection. Never again can she live with 

‘ Sweepeis, haldl-khon, who fiequent burning ghats (places foi 
frematiop) for various purposes at the present day. 
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the Oenllles: no individual of that nation will at any time, 
or under any circumstances, associate with a creature so 
degraded, who is accounted utterly infamous, and execrated 
because of the dishonour which her conduct has brought 
upon the religion of the country. Consequently slie is 
ever afterwards e.xposcd to the ill-treatment of her low 
and vulgar protectors. There is vro Mogijl who does not 
dread the consequences of coulrihuting to the preservation 
of a woman devoted to the burning ])Ue, or who will 
venture to afford an asylum to one who escapes from Ihe 
fangs of the Brahmens ; but many widows have been 
rescued by the Porlngnesr, in sca-porls where that people 
happened to be in superior strength. I need scarcely 
.say how mueli my own indignation has been excited, 
and how ardently I have wished for opportmnties to exter¬ 
minate those caused Brahmens. 

At TmIioi- I saw a most beautiful young widow sacrificed, 
who could not, I think, have been more than twelve ycar.s 
of age. The jioor little cre.atiire appeared more deiulTliarT 
alive when she approached the dreadful pit; the agony ot 
her mind cannot be described; .she trembled and wept 
bitterly; but three or four of the Brahmens, assisted by an 
old woman who held her under the arm, forced the un¬ 
willing victim toward the fatal spot, sealed her on the 
wood, tied her hands and feet, lest she sliould lam away, 
and in that situation lire innocent creature was burnt alive. 
I found it difficult to repress my feelings and to prevent 
their bursting forth into clamorous and unavailing' rage ; 
but restrained by prudential considerations, I contented 
myself with silently lamenting the abominable superstition 
of these people, and applied to it the language of the poet, 
when speaking of Iphlgenia, whom her father Agamemnon 
hod offered in sacrifice to Diatm :— 

. . . qnod contra saepius ilia 
religio peperit scelerosa atque inipia facta. 

Aulide quo pacta Trivial virginis arani 
Iphianassai turp.arunt sanguine foede 
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ductores Danaum deled,ij prima vironim. 

taiiiuin veligio poluit suatlere maloriim,'^ 

I have uot yet mentioned all the barbarity and atrocity 
of these monsters. In some parts of the Indies, instead of 
burning the women who determine not to survive their 
husbiindSj the Brahmens bury them alivCj by slow degreeSj 
up to the throat; then two or three of them fall suddenly 
upon the victinij wring her neck, and when .slie has been 
effectually and completely choked, cover over the body 
with earth thrmvn upon it from successive baskets, and 
tread upon the head. 

Most of the Gentiles burn their dead; but some partially 
broil the bodies with stubble, near the side of a river, and 
then precipitate them into the water from a high and 
steep bank.^ I have attended these funeral rite.s on the 
Ganges several timc.s, and observed flights of crows flutter¬ 
ing about the carcass, which becomes as much the prey 
of tho.se bird.s a.s of the lish and crocodiles. 

Some again carry a sick person, when at the point of 
death, to the river-side; place his feet in the water, let 
him sink gradually to the neck ; and when - it is supposed 
that he is about to c.xpire, they immerse his whole body 
into the river, where they leave him, after violently clap¬ 
ping their hands, and crying out with great vehemence. 
The object of this ceremony (at whicli I have been pre.sent) 
is that the soul may be washed, on taking its flight, from 

^ This quotation {fi'am Lucretius, Be Kemm Natura, Book I. 
§3-6, 102) has been thus rendered byH. A. J. Miinro :—' Whereas on 
the contrary, often and often, that very religion has given birth to 
.sinful and unholy deeds. Thus in Aulis the chosen chieftains of the 
Danai, foremost of men, foully polluted with Iphi.massa’s blood the 
altar of the Trivian maid. ... So great the evils to uhich religion 
could prompt 1 ’ I have substituted the latest critical version, for 
the one given by Bernier, which he took from a Dutch edition of 
Lucretius. 

2 This Ls done by those too poor to afford the cost of an oidinaiy 
cremation. 
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all impm-ities which it may have contracted dui'iiia; its 
abode in the body. Thi.s absurd notion is not confined to 
the vulgar; I have heard it seriously defended by ineu of 
the highest reputation for learning. 

Among the vast nuinbcr, and endless variety of Fakires, 
or Demiches, and Hohj Men, or Geniile hypocrites ^ of the 
Indies, many live in a sort of convent, governed by 
superiors, where vows of chastity, poverty, and submission 
arc made. So strange is the life led by these votaries 
that I doubt whether my description of it will be credited. 
1 allude particularly to the people called Jniiguis," a name 
which signifies 'united to God.’ Nmnbei'.s arc seen, day 
and night, seated or lying on ashe.s, entirely naked; 
frequently under the large trees near laltihs, or tauk.s of 
water, or in the galleries round the Dciinis, or idol temples. 
Some have hair hanging down to the calf of the leg, 
twisted and entangled into knots, like tlie coat of our 
shaggy dog.s, or rather like the hair of lliose afilieted with 
tliat Polish disease, which we call lu IHk? I have seen 
several who hold one, and some who hold both arms, 
perpetually lifted up above the head; the nails of their 
hands being twisted, and longer than hulf my little linger, 
with which I measured them. Their arms arc as small 
and thin as the arms of persons who die in a decline, 
because ill so forced and unnatural a position they receive 
not sufficient nourishmeiit; nor can they be lowered so 
as to siq^ply the mouth with food, the muscles having 
become contracted, and the articulations dry and still'. 
Novices wait upon these fanatics, and pay them the utmost 
respect, a.s person.s endowed witli extraordinary saiiclity. 
No F/iiy in the infernal regions can be conceived more 

^ In the original, ‘on SantoUsGeniils des lades.’ SaiUon originally 
meant a peculiar sect of Moslem devotee, but I have tianslaled the 
word as meaning a hypocrite, in which sense it is used by Rabelais. 

Jogf, aconuptionof Fttjw, untou or junction. Applied to those 
follower.s of the Yoga doctrine who ate supposed to go about preaching 
the duty and necessity of religions retirement and meditation. 

“ The disease known as /Vira Polomca. 
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hoiTible tliiiii tlie Jaugiiis, with Iheir iiakt;tl and black skin, 
long hair, spindle arms, long twisted nails, and fixed in the 
posture which I have mentioned. 

I have often met, generally in the territory of some 
Jify'rt, bauds of these naked Fakires, hideous to behold. 
Some had their arms lifted np in the manner just described ; 
the frightful hair of othens either hung loosely or was tied 
and twi.sted round their heads; some carried a club like to 
Ilei'cidcx ; others had a dry and rough tiger skin thrown 
over their shoulders. In this trinr I have seen them shame¬ 
lessly walk, staih naked, througli a large town, men, 
women, and girls looking at them without any more 
emotion than may be created when a hermit passes through 
our streets. Females would often bring them alms with 
much devotion, doubtless believing that they were holy 
personages, more chaste and discreet than other men. 

I was for a long time disgusted with a celebrated Faldre. 
named Sarmet, who paraded the streets of Dehli as naked 
as when he came into the world. He deispised equally 
the promises and the threats of Aurciig-Zehc, and under¬ 
went at length the punishment of decapitation from his 
obstinate refusal to put on wearing apparel. 

Several of these Faldres undertake long pilgrimages, not 
oidy naked, but laden with heavy iron chains, such as are 
put about the legs of elephants. I have seen others who 
in consequence of a particular vow stood upright, during 
seven or eight days, without once sitting or lying down, 
and without any other support than might he afforded by 
leaning forward against a cord for a few hours in the night; 
their legs in the meantime were swollen to the size of 
their thighs. Others again I have observed standing 
steadily, whole hours together, upon their hands, the head 
down, and the feet in the air. I might proceed to 
enumerate various other positions in which these unhappy 
men place their body, many of them so difficult and 
painful that they could not he imitated by our tumblers ; 
and all this, let it be recollected, is perfomied from an 
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absuniud feeling of piely, of which there is not so much as 
the shadow in any part of the Indies. 

I confess that this gross buperstition filled mCj on my 
first arrival in Hindonilmi, with amazement. I knew 
not what to think of it. Sometime,s I should have been 
disposed to consider the Faldrcs as remnants^ if not as 
the founderSj of the ancient and infamous sect of Cynics, 
could 1 have discovered anything- in thern but brutality 
and igaoranccj and if they had not appeared to me vege¬ 
tative rather than rational beings. At another tinie, I 
thought they might be honest though deluded eiithusiastSj 
until I found that, in fact they were, in the widest sense of 
the word, destitute of piety. Again, I reflected that a 
life of vagrancy, idleness, and independence may have a 
powerful and attractive charm; or that the vanity which 
intermingles itself with every motive of human action, 
and which may be discovered as clearly through the 
tattered mantle of a Diogenes as under the comely garb of 
a Plalo, was probably the secret spring that set so many 
strange engines in motion. 

The Fakires, it is said, exercise painful au.sterities in the 
confident hope that they will be Rajas in their renascent 
state; or, if they do not become Rajas, that they shall he 
placed in a condition of life capable of more exquisite 
enjoyment than is experienced by tlio.se sovereign prince.s ; 
but, as I have frequently observed to them, how can it be 
believed that men submit to a life of so much misery for 
the sake of a second state of existence, as short and un¬ 
certain as the first, and which cannot be expected to yield 
a much greater degree of happiiie.ss even to him who may 
he invested w'ith the high dignity of Rana, or who may 
re.semhle jesscingne or Jcssomseiiigue, the two most 2iowerful 
Rajas of the Indies ? I am not to be ,so easily deceived, 
said I to them ; either you are egregious fools, or you are 
actuated by some sinister views which you carefully hide 
from the world. 

Some of the Fakires enjoy the reputation of being 
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peculiarly enligl)le])ed saints, ju-riVet Jaugiih, and re/illy 
united to God. These arc sujjposccl to have entirely 
renounced the world, and like our hennits they live a 
secluded life in a remote gai'den, without ever visiting a 
town. Wlicn food is brought to them, they receive it; if 
none be offered to them it is concluded th.at the holy men 
can live without food, that they .subsist by the favour of 
God, vouchsafed on account of previous long fasts and 
other religiou.3 mortifications. Frequently these pious 
Jaugub are absorbed in jrrofound meditation. It is pre¬ 
tended, and one of the favoured saints himself assured me, 
that their souls are often rapt in an ecsLa.sy of several hours’ 
duration •, that their external senses lose their functions; 
that the Jemguis are blessed with a .sight of God, who 
apfjears as a light ineffably white and vivid, and that they 
experience transports of holy joy, and a contempt of 
temporal concerns which defy cveiy power of description. 
My saintly informant added that he could at pleasure fall 
into such a trance as he described, and not one of the 
individuals who arc in the habit of visiting the Janguis 
doubts the reality of these vaunted ecstasies, It is possible 
that the imagination, distempered by continued fasts and 
uninterrupted solitude, may be brought into these illusions, 
or that the rapturous dreams of the Fakim may resemble 
the natural ecstasies into whicli Cardan^ tells us he could 
fall whenever he pleased, c.spceially as the Fakires practise 
some art in what they do, prescribing to themselves certain 
rule,? for the binding up of their senses by slow degrees. 
For example, they say that after having fasted several days 
upon bread and water, it is necessaiy to he alone in a 
sequestered spot, to fix the eyes most .steadily toward 
heaven, and when they have been .so riveted for some 

^ Girolamo Card.vn, bom at Pavia in 1501, died 1576, was famous 
as a maOiematiciaii, physician, and astrologer. lie published his 
celebrated treatise on astrology in 1543, and in 1552 visited Scotland, 
as the medical adviser of Archbishop Hamilton of St. Andrews, 
Cardan, owing to the boldness of many of the theories which he 
enunciated, was involved in many dispnles with his contemporaries. 
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time, to lower them graclunlly, and then point them both 
in such a miuiiier that they .shall look at one and the same 
time upon the tip of the nose, botli sides of that feature 
being equally seen; and in this posture the saint must 
continue firm, the two .side.s of the no.se in even jiroportioiis 
reniainiug constantly within sigiit until the bright luminary 
inakc.s its appearance. 

The trance, and the means of enjoying it, form the granf! 
Mysticism of the sect of the J/nigiiix,^ as well as that of the 
Soujijs. I call it Mysticism [Mystere], because they keep 
these thing.s secret among themselves, and I should not 
have made so many discoveries had it not been for the 
aid of the Pcmlei, or Indoii Doctor whom Danechmend-kan 
kept in his paj^, and who dared not conceal anything from 
his patron; my Agak, moreover, was already acquainted 
with tlie doctrines of the Soufys.^ 

I believe that extreme poverty, long fasts, and perpetual 
austerities count for something in the condition at which 
these men arrive. Our Fiiiirs and Hermits must not 
suppose that on these points they suiqiass the Jauguis or 
other Asiatic religionists. I can, for instances, appeal to 

1 In the original, ‘1g grand Mystere de !a Ctibale des Jauguis.' 

^ It would he diflicult to give any better definition of Sufism than 
tliat by Mr. E. II. Whinfield, M.A., late E.C.S., in the Introduction 
(pp. 15, 16) to his edition of the klnsnavi-i Ala'tiavi, the Spiritual 
couplets, of AlnUna Jaldln-'d-din Aluhammad-i Ri'imi, London, 
Tnibner, 18S7. After explaining that the me.ss.age of Muhammad, as 
revealed in the Koran, was eminently practical and not speculative, 
popular in language, and not meant to bear the strain of analysis, 
Mr. Whinfield relates how, after the death of Muhammad, the Faitli- 
ful did philosophise, notwithstanding all the injunctions extant against 
such speculation as was then indulged in. Schoolmen arose who 
carried philosopliy into divinity, and, in the light of the new learning, 
derived from Plato, Aristotle, and the speculations of the Christian 
sects, debated all the trite topics of Moslem theology. ‘ Parallel to 
this stream of .scholasticism there ran another stream of mystical 
theosophy—deiived in part from Plato, “the Attic Moses,’’ hut 
mainly from Christi.anity, as presented in the “ spiritual Gospel ” of 
St. John, and as expounded by the Christian Hatonists and Gnostics, 
This second stream nas bufism.’ 
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tlie lives and fasts of tlie A nncitiiDis^ Coptx, Grech'., Ne.ilorians, 
Jacobin.’;, and Mawnites', coiiipaied to these pcnjile nnr 
European devotees are mere novices, though it imisl he 
contessedj from what I liave mj'sclf experienced, that the 
pains of hunger are not so sensibly felt in Ihe Indie;, as in 
our colder climates. 

I have now to give an account of certain FiiLire.i totally 
clilFerent from the S'ainls just described, but who also 
are extraordiuaiy personages. They almost continually 
perambulate the country, make light of everything, iiiFect 
to live without care, and to be pos^^cssed of most important 
.secrets. The people imagine that these favoured beings 
are tvell acquainted with the art of making gold, and that 
they can prepare mercury in so admirable a manner that 
a grain or two swallowed eveiy morning mitst re.storc a 
di.seased body to vigorous health, and so sirenglhen the 
stomach that it may feed w'ith avidity, and digest with 
ease. This is not all: when two of these good Jauuiii.’t 
meet, and can be excited to a spirit of emulation, they 
make such a display of the power of Jaiigui’,i.<;m, tliat it 
may well be doubted if Himoii Hlagus, with all his sorceries, 
ever performed more surprising feats. They teh any 
person his thoughts, cause the branch of a tree to blossom 
and to bear fruit within an hour, hatch an egg in their 
bosom in less than fifteen minutes, producing^ whatever 
bird may be demanded, and make it fly about the room, 
and execute many other prodigies that need not he 
enumerated. 

I regret that I cannot bear my testimony to the truth 
of all that people report of these conjurers. My AgaJi 
sent for one of these famous soothsayers, and promised to 
,, give him three hundi'ed roupies (about an hundred .and 
* fifty crowns) if on the following d.ay he would tell him, 
as he said he could do, what might then be passing in 
his mind, which he xvould previously write down in his 
presence to prevent any suspicion of unfair dealing on his 
own part, I engaged at the same time to present him 

X 
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with five-Riid-twenty roupies if he mentioned my tliouglits; 
hut the jii'ophet did not again approach our house. On 
anotlier occasion I was also disappointed in my expecta¬ 
tion of the company of one of these egg-hatchers, to 
whom I had promised twenty roupies. Notwithstanding 
my diligence to pry into everything, I have never been so 
fortunate as to witness .'iny marvellous performance; and 
whenever I hajjpened to be present when a deed was 
done which excited the surprise of the spectators, it was 
generally my misfortune to examine and to question until 
I ascertained that the cause lay in some cheat or sleight 
of hand. I recollect detecting the gross deception of a 
fellow who pretended to find out, by the rolling of a cup, 
the person who had stolen my Agah’s money. 

But there are Fithircs of a much more comely appear¬ 
ance than those whom we have been con.sidcring, and 
llieir hve.s and devotion seem less extravagant. They 
walk the streets barefooted and bareheaded, girl with a 
.scarf which hangs down to the knee, and wearing a white 
cloth which passes under the right arm atul goes over the 
left .shoulder in the form of a mantle, l)ut they are with¬ 
out any under garment: their persons, Iiowever, are always 
well washed, arid they appear cleanly in every respect. 
In general they walk two and two with a very modest 
demeanour, holding in one hand a small and lair three¬ 
footed earthen pot with two handles: they do not beg 
from .shop to shop like many other FaLires, but enter 
freely into the houses of the Gentiles, where they meet 
with a hearty welcome and an hospitable reception, their 
presence being esteemed a blessing to the family, 
tleaven defend him who accuse.s them of any offence, 
although everybody knows what takes place between the 
.sanctified visitors and the women of the house : this, how¬ 
ever, is considered the custom of the country, and their 
.sanctity is not the less on that account. I do not indeed 
attach much importance to their transactions with the 
females of the house: such practices we know are not 
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confined to the Great Mogol’s dominions; but what 
appears truly ridiculous is their impertinent comparison 
oi themselves ivith oui- own clergy in the Indies. I have 
somelimes derived much amusemeut from their weakness 
and vanity : I used to address them with great ceremony, 
and apparently with the most profound respect, after 
which they immediate]}’observed to one another: ^The 
Fraiigui knows who we are ; he has resided many yeai-s in 
the Indies, and is well aware that we are the Padiys i of the 
I Indoi/s.’ But I dwell too long upon these lieathen beggars, 
and shall proceed to notice the hooks of law and science. 

Do not be surprised if, notwithstanding my ignorance 
oSSanscrit^ (thelanguage of the learned, and possibly that 
of the ancient Brahmens, as we may learn further on), I 
yet say something of books written in that tongue. My 
Agah, Dmicchmcnd-kan, partly from my solicitation and 
partly to gratify his own curiosity, took into his service 
one of the most celebrated Pvndels in all the Indies, who 
had formerly belonged to the household of Dam,^ the 
eldest son of the King Chah-Jehan; and not only was this 

^ The PoiUtguese woul I'adre was originally applied lo Roman 
piicsts only. It is now the name given all over India to priests, 
clergymen, or ministers of all denominations, and is sometimes applied 
by natives to their own priests, Lai Pnihe Sahih, or the Lord Padre 
Sahib, is now the Indian name for a Chiistian bishop. 

“ ‘ Hanscrit’ in tlie oiiginal, see p. 329, footnote 

^ n.-lia Shiltoh, wlien Governor or Viceroy of Benares, in 1656, 
caused a Persian translation to be made fiora the Sanskrit text of the 
Upanishad.s (‘the word th.at is not to be revealed’), which he called 
the San-i-Asiar, or .'iecrel of Sccrols. This tran.slation, which was 
made by a large staff of Benares F.mdits, lias been rendered into 
Latin by Anqiietd-Uupeiron, and published by him .at Pari.s, iSot, 
under the title of Onfnekhat {id eel, Secicium Tegeudinn) opus ipsa 
in India rariisimum, etc. etc. Ilis vcision is. criticised in an article 
published in the .second number (January 1803) of Tiie Edinhurgh 
Rtvkro, wliioh I believe to have been written by Alexander Hamilton, 

‘ a Scotchman who had been in India ; of excellent conver.satioii 
and great knowledge of Oiiental literature. Ife was afterwards pro¬ 
fessor of Sanscrit ’ [in the official lists he is designated I’m/essor of 
BindA Literalure and History of Asia] ‘in the East India College at 
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man my constant companion during a period of three years, 
but lie also introduced me to the society of other learned 
Tcndcts, whom lie attracted to the house. When weary of 
explaining to iiiy Agah the recent discoveric.s of Harveus 
and Pecqusl in anatomy, and of discoursing on the philo¬ 
sophy of Gassendi and Descartes-,^ which I translated to 

Ilaileybury.’p. 141, vol. i. Coi^&ivlivls Life of Lord 1853, 
also see p. 256, vol. i. of Loid Brougham’s Life and 'Limes, Edin. and 
Lond. 1S71. In this critique pleasing testimony is borne to the great 
abilities of Prince D.ira Shikoli, as follows;—‘ If intolerance and fana¬ 
ticism be the usual concomitants of Islamlsm (an assertion, we tliinlc, 
too generally expressed), the desccnclants of'I'amcrlane, who reigned 
in Ilindflslan, fniuisii some remarkalile exceptions to tlie received 
opinion. At tlie head of these illustrious personages we shoidd, 
perhaps, place Data Shecuh, the eldest son of the Emperor Shah 
Gelian. The attention which this Prince bestowed, investigating the 
antique dogmas of tlie Hindu theology, and the nnmillcence with 
whicli ha lewaided the learned Braliinans, whom lie collected from all 
parts of the empire, furnished his biother Anrengzebe with a pretext 
to misrepresent his motives, and to aUiiin the zealous Moslems with 
the danger of an apo.stale succeeding to the throne. The mclnnclioly 
catastrophe which ensued; the death of the unhappy Data, with the 
lung and biilliaiu reign of the successful hypocrite, who founded bis 
greatness on the destruction of his brolliers, .are detailed in the page of 
histoiy. If the sceptical philosopher be disposed to exclaim with the 
Roman Epicurean, ‘Tanta Religio potuit siiadere malornm,' we must 
state our conviction that ambition, not fanaticism, prompted the deed; 
though the steps by which he mounted the tlirone threw tlie rigid veil 
of superstition over the subsequent conduct of Aurongzebe, and gave 
that tone to Ms court.’ 

^ William H.arvcy, born in 1578, and died in 1657. It was in l6:6, 
the year of SliaUespeare’s death, that he began his couise of lectures 
to the Royal Co'lege of Physicians in London, and fonmiUy announced 
his discovery of tlie circulation of the blood, which has rendered his 
name for ever famous. 

Jean Pecquet, bom at Dieppe, in France, in 162a, died in 1674. He 
studied medicine at Montpellier, where Bernier was also a student, 
and it was tlicre that he piosccuted tiiose investigations which led to 
his discoveries, in connection with the conversion of the chyle into 
blood, whicli liave iramorlali.sed his name, 

Rene Descartes, born at La Ilaj'e, Tonraine, in France, in 1596, 
and died at Stockholm in <650. 
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him in Pei'si.an (for this was my principal eniploymeiil for 
five or six years) we had generally recourse to our Pemlcl, 
whoj in his tunij was called upon to reason in his ovrii 
mamiei-j and to communicate his fables; these he related 
with all imaginable gravity without ever smiling; but at 
length we became disgusted both with his talcs and 
childish arguments. 

The Ilindous then affirm that God, whom they call 
A char, the Immovable or Immutable, has sent to them 
four book.s, to which they give the name of Beths, a word 
signifying science, because, according to them, these books 
comprehend all the sciences. The first of the hooks is 
named Alhcrhahed; the second Zagerbed ; the third Rek- 
bed; and the fourth Samabed. These books enjoin that 
the people shall he divided, as in fact they are most effect¬ 
ually, into four tribes [Trihus] : first, the tribe of Brahmens, 
or interpreters of the law ; secondly, the tribe of Qiicllerj/s, 
or warriors; thirdly, the tribe of Rescue, or merchants and 
tradesmen, commonly called Banyaries; and fo\U'thly, the 
tribe of Seydra, or artisams and hihourens. The.se diH’ereiit 
tribes are not pernutted to intermarry, that is to say, a 
Brahmen is forbidden to many a Queiiery, and the same 
injunction holds good in regard to the other tribes.^ 

1 Achara is well defined by Bernier, and lliis whole chapter is a 
good example of the careful manner in which lie investigated such 
subjects. The word also means eternal beatitude, or exemption from 
further transmigration. Ills emimcralion of the order of the Vedas 
does not correspond with that now generally adopted as the results of 
modern criticism, which assigns to the Kig-veda the greatest antiquity, 
after which the Yajur-vecla, then the Sanra-vechi, and places the 
Atharva-veda last, as the most recent of all. Bernier possessed a 
good knowledge of Persian, and as a rule his transliterations are 
excellent. In the enumeration of the theoretical divisions of Hindoo 
society, it is evident that he had to transliterate from the -/Jivd trnce 
account given in Sanslait or perffiaiis Hindi, by his Pandit, into 
Persian, then into French. Bernier’s Tribus is a much more scientific 
term tiran our word ‘caste,’ or ‘cast’ asElphinstone prefers to have 
It, a word derived from the Portuguese Casta, ‘creed, race, or kiird,' 
The modern renderings ol these four divisions are. Brahmans, Kshatt- 
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The Geul'ilcs belicv'c in a docli'inc simi];ir tn that of the 
FijI/wgoivcDis with regal'd to the transmigration of soiilSj 
and hold it illegal to kill or cat any animal; an exception 
being niadCj lioivevci'j in favour of a few of the second 
tribe., ])rovided the flesh eaten be not that of the cow or 
peacock. For these two animals they feel a peeiiliar 
respectj particularly for the cow, imagining that it is by 
iiolcling' to a cow’s tail they arc to cross the river which 
separates this life from the next Possibly their ancient 
legislators saw the shejiherds of Egijpl in a similar manner 
pass the river Nile, holding with the left hand the tail of 
a buftalo or ox, and carrying in the right a stick for the 
guidance of the animal; or this superior regard for the 
cow may more probably be owing- to her extraordimiry 
usefnluess, as being the animal which supplies them with 
milk and butter ^ (a considerable part of their aliment), and 
lyLich may be considered the source of husbandry, con- 
Bcciucntly the preserver of life itself. It ought likewise to 
be observed that owing to the great dcficiciKy <jf pasture 
land in the Iiidicx it is impossible to maintain large nuni- 
hei's of cattle; the whole therefore would soon clisa2)pear 
if animal fond were eaten in anything like the proportion 
in which it is consumed in Frcnice and Englundj and the 
country would thus remain uncultivated. The heat is so 
intense, and the ground so parched, during eight months 
of the year, that the beasts of the field, ready to die of 
Ininger, feed on every kind of filth like so many .swine. 
It was on account of the scarcity of cattle that Jvhan-Gmjre, 
at the request of the Brahmem', issued an edict to forbid 
the killing of beasts of pasture for- a certain number of 
years; and not long since they presented a similar petition 

riyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras. There appears to be a slip in Bernier’s 
tran.slileration of the name of the second tribe or class; KhAtri, a 
subdivision of the Vaisyas, is confounded with Kshattriyas, or, in its 
popular form, Chutrec ; although as a matter of fact some authorities 
hold that the Khatris are included in the second division. 

^ That is, ghee. 
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to Aumig-Zebc, ofifcring to Inin ;i consuk-rabU' sum of inoiioy 
to ensure his compliance^ Tiiey urged Unit tlie ncglcctod 
and ruinous condition of many tracts of country during the 
last fifty or sixty years was attributable to the paucity and 
dearness of oxen. 

Perhaps the first legislators in the ImUc.'s hojied that (lie 
interdiction of animal food would produce a beneficial effect 
upon the character of the people, and that they might be 
brought to cxerci.se less cruelty toward one anollier when 
reejuired by a positive precept to treat the brute creation 
with humanity. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls .secured the kind treatment of animals, by leading to 
the belief that no animal can be killed or eaten without 
incurring the danger of killing or eating some ancestor, 
tlian which a more himova crime ennnot be committed. 
It may he also that the Bmhmctis were influenced by the 
consideration that in their climate the flesli of cows or 
oxen i.s neither savouiy nor wholesome except for a short 
time during winter. 

The Beths render it obligatory upon every (Icnlile to say 
hi.s prayers with lus face turned to the East tlirice in the 
twenty-four hours : in the moniing, at noon, and at night. 
The whole of his body must also Ije washed three times, 
or at lea.st before every meal; and he is taught that it is 
more meritorious to perform his ablutions and to repeat 
Ids jirayens in running than iu stagnant water. Here 
again regard was probably had to what is not only ]>roper 
but higldy important in such a climate, as that of 
Hwdoustari. This, however, is found an inconvenient law 
to those who happen to live In cold countrie.s, and I have 
met in my travels with some who placed their lives in 
imminent danger by a strict observance of that law, by 
plunging into the rivers or tanks within their reach, or if 
none were sufficiently near, by throwing large pots full of 
water over their heads. Sometimes I objected to their 

^ In recent years, similar action as regards petitioning the Supreme 
Government iias been taken in India by inlUicntial Hindoos, 
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i-eligioii that it contained a law which it would not be 
possible to observe in cold climates during the winter 
season, whicli was, in tny mind, a clear proof tliat it 
possessed no divine original, but was inci'ely a system of 
human invention. Their answer was amusing enough. 

We pretend not,’ they replied, 'that our law is of 
universal application. God intended it only for us, and 
this is the reason why we cannot receive a foreigner into 
our religion. We do not even say that yours is a false 
religion; it may he adapted to your wants and circum¬ 
stances, God liaving. Ho douht, appointed many different 
ways of going to heaven.’ I found it impossible to 
convince them that the Christian faiLli was designed for 
the whole earth, and theirs was mere fable and gross 
fabrication. 

Tlie Bul/is teach that God having determined to create 
the w'oi'ld would not execute his purpose immediately, 
but first created three perfect beings ; one was Bvahma, 
a name which signifies penetrating into all things ; the 
second, Bcschcn, that is, existing in all things ; and the 
third Me/iaMcii, or the mighty lord. By means of Brahma 
he created the world; by means of Be,Klien he upholds it ; 
and by means of Mehahdeu he will destroy it.^ It was 
Brahma who, by God’s command, published the four 
Bclhs, and for this reason he is represented in some 
temples with four heads. 

I have conversed with European missionai-ies who 
thought that the Gentiles have some idea of the inysteiy of 
the Trinity, and maintained that the Beths state in direct 
terms that the three beings, though three persons, are one 
God. This is a subject on which I have frequently heard 

^ Brahma was from the beginnitig considered as tlie Eternal Creative 
Power, the Holiest of the Holy, and he continued to be regarded as 
fulfilling the same function even after he had sunk into a subordinate 
position, and had come to he represented by the votaries of Vishnu 
and Mahadeva respectively as the mere creature and agent of one or 
other of these two gods. 
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the Pendfix dilatCj but Ihej- explain Iheintielyes so oljscnrely 
that I never could clearly comprehend iheir opinion.! I 
have heard some of them .say that the being? in question 
are in reality three very perfect crealureSj 'whom they call 
Deiilas, without being able, however, properly to explain 
what they mean by this word Dciila, like oiir ancient 
idolaters, who could never, in my opinion, explain what 
they meant by the names Genii and Numina, wliich were 
probably equivalent to the Dciila of the hidunis.- I have 
also discoursed with other Pcndcls distinguished for 
learning, w'ho said that these three beings are really 
one and the same God, considered under three different 
characters, as the creator, upholder, and destroyer of all 
things; but they said nothing of three distinct persons in 
one only God. 

I was acquainted with the Reverend Father Roa,^ a 

! ‘ I shall Oeclare to thee that form composed of Had and llara 
(Vishnu and Mahadeva) combined, which is without beginning, 
middle or end, imperishable, undecaying. He who is Vbbnu is 
Rudra : he who is Kitdra is Pitamaha (Brahma); tlie substance is one, 
the gods are three : Rudra, Vishnu, and Pitamaha.’—Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit 7 'sxls, vol. iv. p. 237. 

= .See p. 303. 

^ Thus in all the editions ot Beiniei’s Travels known to the 
editor, intended for leather Heinrich Roth, S. J., attached to the 
Goa Mission. About 1650-1660 he journeyed from Gua to Agra, 
t>iti Central India, and during these ycats sludied Sanskrit and tiie 
doctrines of the Hindoo religion, in which he w'as ever afteiwtirds 
regarded as the best authority of his time, and it is plea,sant to find 
that even thus early, a German should attain such fame as a Sans¬ 
krit scholar. About 1665 he travelled from Agra to Rome, vld 
Lahore, Multan, down the Indus to ‘ Sincli ’ .Sind] at its motuh, 
thence by sea, mil Surat, to Ormuz, and overland through Peisia 
and Armenia to Smyrna and Rome. ITe there drew up for Father 
Kircher (see p. 332, footnote '), the five engraved plates puhlished 
by him in his China Illustrata. The first four plates contain the 
alphabet and elements (in the Dcvaiiagri character) of Sanskrit, 
explained in Latin, and the fifth is Our Lord’s Prayer and an Ave 
Marla, in Sanskrit and Latin, to serve as an exercise for beginners. 
In most of the early editions of Bernier, certainly in all of those pub¬ 
lished during his lifetime, Sanskrit is every whete printed Mamcrit This, 
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Jesuit, a, Gennaii by and missionary at Agra, who had 
made great proficiency in the study aiSanxerit. He assured 
me that the hoolcs of the Geiililcfi not only state that there 
is one God in three persons, but that the second person has 
been nine times embodied in llcshd lie added that when 
he was at Chinis, on his return to Rome, a Carmelite Father 
in that city succeeded, with much address, in ascerlaining 
that the following doctrines are held by the Gentiles. 
The second person in the Trinity has been, according to 
them, nine times incarnate in consequence of various evils 
in the world, from which he delivered mankind. The 
eighth incarnation wa.s the most remarkable;" for they 
say that the world having been enthralled by the power 
of giants, it was rc.scued by the second person, incarnated 
and born of a virgin at midnight, the angels singing in 
the air, and the .skies raining flowers tliat whole night. 

peculiarity has ari.sen, I believe, in tlii.s wi.se. Father Roth doubt¬ 
lessly acrpiiiecl his i;roiin(Niig in .Sanskrit from a I’eisiini Muii.slif, 
who would call the language ‘ Sanshiit, or Sahanskrtt,' the form u.sod 
in the Persian texts of the Ain, which was wiitlen about 1599. 
We learn from Father ICircher (who by the way never uses the word 
Sanskrit in any fonn), in the text of the work oiled above, that it was 
Father Roth who with Iris own hand drew out the uiiginals of these 
plates. The first plate is heatlerl Elemenia J.ingua [sic] Ilmtsh-ct, 
the letters Sa having been omitted by the engraver, or ‘dropped,’ to 
use a technical term; because although he has begun the heading 
correctly as to position, the centre of the ‘ title ’ being axial with the 
body of the plate, the word Hanskret ends just too short by a .space 
siiflicient for two letters. This error was probably discovered too late 
to be .satisfactorily remedied, and has misled many subsequent writers 
without special or technical knowledge; and in Yule’s Glossary this 
form of the word is characterised as ‘ difficult to account for.’ ITyrle, 
the well-known Orientalist of the Oxford University, has, however 
(p. 364, vol. ii., Syntagma Dissertatiomim quas olim 'Jhomas Hyde 
separalim edidit, Oxon. 1767- Edited by Gregory Sharpe), questioned 
the correctness of Father Kircher’s Hanskrit, himself using the word 
‘ Sanscreet ’ to denote the language of lire Brahmins. 

i Avatdr, a descent, especially of a deity from heaven ; an incarna¬ 
tion. Alhi,sion 1.5 made by Bernier to the ten avaldrs of Vishnu. 

“ That of Vishnu as Krishna, in which he is supposed to have been 
completely incarnate, at Biindabun in the Mathura (Muttra) District. 
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This ill some degree savours of Cliri&tiiiniiyj but litre 
comes the fable again ; for it is added that this incaniate 
god began by killing a giant who flew in the air, and was 
so huge ns to obscure (he sun; liis fall caused the whole 
earth to Ireinhle. and by his weight he so penetrated it 
that he tumbled at once into liell. The incarnate deiiy, 
wounded in the side in the conflict with this mighty 
ginnb fell also, but by his fall put his enemies to flight. 
He arose again, and after delivering the world ascended 
into heaven, and because of his woimdj he is generally 
known by the appellation of 'The wounded in the side.’ 
The tentli incarnationj say the Gentiles, will have for its 
object the emancipation of lu.ankind from the tyranny of 
the MnhomeUw, and it will take place at the time when, 
according to onv calculation, Antichrlsl is to appear ,• this 
i.s however but a popular tradition, not to be found in 
tlieir sacred liooks. 

They say also that the third person of tlie Trinity i has 
manifested him.self to the world; the following' story is 
related of him. I'hc daughter of a certain king, when 
she had reached the age of puberty, was desired by her 
father to mention the person whom she felt disposed to 
marry, and having answered that she would he united to 
none but a divine being, the third person of the Trinity 
appeared in the same instant to the king in the form of 
fire. He pre.seiilly apprised his daughter of t]ii.s happy 
circumstance, :vud she without hesitation consented to the 
marriage. The divine personage, though still assuming a 
fiery appearance, was invited to the king's council, and 
finding that the privy counsellors opposed the match, he 
first set fire to their beards, and then burnt them together 
with the royal household, after which he married the 
pi’ince.ss. Ridiculous 1 ® In regard to the .second person, 
the GenlUes say that his first incarnation was in the nature 
of a Lion, the second in that of a Hog, the third in that 

^ Mahadev or Siva, the Destroyer and Creator. 

2 In the original, ‘ Contes de ina m^re I’Oye.’ 
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of a Tortoise, the foiivLh in that of a Serpent, the fifth in 
that of a chvai'fish or i^y^iny Brahmen [Pyginee Brahmaiie], 
only a cubit in heiglitj the sixth was in the form of a 
monstrous Man-lion, the seventh in that of a Dragon, the 
eighth as already deseribedj the ninth in the nature of 
an Jpe, and tlie tenth is to be in the person of a mighty 
Cavalier. 

I entertain no doubt that the Reverend Father Boa 
derives from the Beths his knowledge of the doctrines 
held by the Gentiles, and that the account he gave me 
forms the basis of their mythology. I had written at 
considerable length upon this subject, sketched the 
figures of several of the gods or idols placed in their 
temples, and caused them to give me the characters of 
their language, Sansoril ; but finding that the principal 
matter of my manuscript is contained in the China 
Tlhistrata of Father Kirker'^ (who obtained ranch of his 
information when at Rome from Father Roa-), I deem 
it sufilcient to recommend that hook to your perusal. I 
must observe, however, that the word ‘incarnation,’ 
employed by tlic Reverend Father,'’ was new to me, 
having never seen it used in the same direct .sense. 

1 Pubibhed at Amstord.-im by JaUszon in 1667, in wliich, between 
folios 163 and 163, will be found, five full-page eoppciplale engrav- 
ing.s, the first specimens of .Sanskrit ever printed or engraved (as for 
a book) in Europe, or indeed anywhere. Athanasius ICircher, S. J., 
was born at Giessen near Fulda in 1602, and died at Rome in 1680. 
A man of immense literary activity, he was, inter alia, what we would 
now call Home Editorial Secretary of the annual reports sent to 
Europe by the Jesuit and other Roman missionaries. Kircher was 
also at one time Professor of Oriental Languages at Wurlzburg. See 
p. 329, footnote 

® Father Roth supplied Kircher with all the information concerning 
Hindoo mythology contained in his China llhtsirata, which will be 
found, illustrated with curious engravings after Indian drawings, at 
pp. 156-162 of that work. 

® Kircher quotes Father Rolh’s own words as follow.5:—‘ Universiin 
dicunt, secundara personam ex Trinitate novie.s jam incarnatam fuisse, 
et adhue semel incar natum est.’ 
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Some Vcndcis explained their doctrine to me in this 
manner ; formerly God appeared in the forms which are 
mention edj and in those forms performed all the wonders 
which have been related. Other Peiulels said that the 
souls of certain great men, whom we are wont to call 
heroes, had passed into the dilFereut bodies spoken of, 
and that they had become Deiilas ; or, to .speak in the 
phraseology of the idolaters of old, they had become 
powerful Divinities, Nnmhm, Cfaii, and Dwmons ■, or, if you 
wdlj Spiriis and Fairies; for I know not how else to 
render the word Deiitu ; but this second explanation 
comes much to the same thing as the first, inasmuch as 
the Inclous believe that their souls are constituent parts 
of the deity. 

Other Peiulels again gave me a more refined inter¬ 
pretation. They said that the ineariiation.s or appavition.s 
mentioned in their books, having a mystic sense, and 
being intended to explain the various attributes of God, 
ought not to be understood literally. Some of the most 
learned of those Doctors frankly acknowdedged to me that 
nothing can be conceived more fabulous than all the 
incarnations, and that they were only the invention of 
legislators for the siike of j-etaining the people in some 
sort of religion, On the supposition that our souls are 
jjortions of the deity, a doctrine common to all Geniiles, 
must not (observed the Pendcls) the reality of those 
iucarnation.s, instead of being made a mysterious part of 
religion, be exploded by sound philosophy? for, in respect 
of our souls, w^e are God, and therefore it would in fact 
be ourselves who had imposed upon ourselves a religious 
w'orsliip, and a belief in the transmigration of souls, in 
paradise, and in hell,—which would be ab,sard. 

I am not less indebted to Messieurs Henry Lor and 
Abraham Roger ^ than to Lire Reverend Fathers Kirkcr and 

1 Henry Lord, the Anglican chaplain al Surat and author of (i) 
Disphy of two Jorraiy^ne SeUs in the East Imiies ; (2) A Discoverte of 
the Sect of the Banians ; (3) The Religion ef the Persees. Imprinted 
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Roa. I Iiacl collected a vast number of particulars 
concerning the Geitlifes, that I have since found in the 
hooks written by those gentlemen, and which I could not 
have arranged in the order which they have observed 
without great labour and difficulty. It i.s not necessary, 
therefore, that I could do more than touch briefly on the 
studies and the science of this people ; which I shall do 
in a general and desultory manner. 

The town of Benares, seated on the Ganges, in a 
beautiful situation, and in the midst of an extremely fine 
and rich country, may be considered the general school 
J of the Gentiles. It is the Athens of India, whither resort 
the Brahmens and other devotees ; who are the only 
persons who apply their minds to study. . The town 
contains no colleges or regular classes, as in our 
universities, but resembles rather the scdiools of the 
ancients j the masters being disper.sed over different 
parts of tlie town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants 
permit them to occupy. Some of these masters have four 
disciples, others si.x or seven, and the ino.st eminent may 
have twelve or fifteen; but this is the largest number. 
It is usual for the pupils to remain ten or twelve 3'-eius 
under their respective preceptors, during which time the 
work of instruction proceeds but slowly; for the gene- 

at London for Francis Constable, and are to be Sold at bis Sbo/'pe in 
Patde's Churchyard, at the signs of the Crane, 1630. 

Aliraham Roger, the first Dutch chaplain (1631-1641) at Pulicat, 
the earlie-st settlement of the Hollanders on the mainland in India; 
their fort, which they called Gcldria, having been built in 1609. He 
returned home in 1647, and died at Gonda in 1649. His widow 
published her husband’s work, which is in every w.iy superior to 
Henry Lord’s, as * La Porte o:tne?'te, pour parvcirir a la connoissance 
dll Paganisme Cache. Amsterdam, Chez Jean Schipper, 1670,’ The 
information contained in this book is very coivect, as the author bad 
it all at first-hand from a Brahman, whom lie calls Padmanaba 
(Paiiniandb/ia), who knew Dutch, and who gave him a Dutch trans¬ 
lation of Bhartrihari’s Satakas, see p. 293 of Roger’s book, the first 
published translation from Sanskrit into any European language. 
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valily of them are of an indolent disposition, owing, in a 
great measui-e, to tlieir diet and the heat of the country. 
Feeling no spirit of emulation, and entertaining no hope 
that honours or emolument may be the reward of e.xtra- 
ordinary attainments, as with us, the scholars pursue 
the studies slowly, and without much to distract their 
attention, while eating their hiclieri/,^ a mingled mess of 
vegetables supplied to them by the care of rich merchauta 
of the place. 

The first thing taught is the Sansciit, a language known 
only to the Pendels, and totally different from that which 
is ordinarily spoken in Hindoudan. It is of the Sanscrit 
that Father Kirher has publi.shed an alphabet, whicli he 
received from Father Itoa.^ The name signifies 'pure 
language;’ and because the Gcnlilcs believe that the four 
sacred books given to them by God, througli the medium 
of Brahma, were originally published in Sa)>scrit, they call 
it the holy and divine language. They pretend that it is 
as ancient as Brahma himself, whose age they reckon by 
lecques, or hundreds of thousands of years, but I could not 
rely upon this marvellous age. That it is extremely old, 
however, it is impossible to deny, the books of their 
religion, which are of unquestionable antiquity, being all 
written in Sanscrit. It has also its authors on philosophy, 
works on medicine written in verse, ^lnd many other hinds 
of books, with which a large hall at Benares is entirely 
filled. 

When they have acquired a knowledge of Sanscrit, 
which to them is difiicult, because without a really good 
grammar, they generally study the Purane,^ wliich is an 
abridgment and interpretation of the Beths; those books 
being of great bulk, at least if they were the Beths 
which w^ere shown to me at Benares. They are so scarce 

^ See p. 152, footnote " See p. 329, footnote 

® The Puianas, eighteen in nuinbei ; and it is said tliat theie are 
also eighteen Upa-Puianas or minor Puriinas, but many of them are 
not now procurable. 
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that my Agah, notwithstandinsi all his diligence, has not 
succeeded in purchasing a copy. The Gcniilcs indeed 
conceal them ith much care, lest they should fall into 
the hands o tlie Mahomckim, and be huriit, as I'requently 
has happened. 

After the Furanc, some of the students apply their 
minds to philosophy, ■vvlipia'in they certainly make very 
little ])7-ogress. I have already intimated that they are 
of a slow and indolent temper, and strangers to the excite¬ 
ment which the possibility of advancement in an honour- 
,able profession piQduce.s among the members of Eurnpenn 
universities. 

Among the philosophers who have flourished in 
Ilimloiislan six bear a great narac;’^ and from these have 
sprung the six sects, which cause much jealousy and 
disjwitc, the Peiidclx of each pretending that the doctrines 
ol their particular sect are the soundest, and most in con¬ 
formity to tile Bel/ix. A seventh sect has arisen, called 
Bnuh’r which again is the jiaront of twelve others ; but 
this sect is not so consider.ablc as the former : its adherents 
ai'c desiiised and hated, censured as irreligious and 
atheistical, and lead a life peculiar to themselves. 

All their sacrfcd books speak of first principles; but 
each in a manner totally different from tlie others. Some 
say that eveiythiug is composed of small bodies which are 
indivisible, nob by reason of their solidity, liardness, and 
resistance, hut because ol their smallness; and upon this 
notion they build many other hypothese.s, which have an 
affinity to the theories of Democrihis and Epicunis; but their 

^ These schools of pbilosopliy ace : l. The Nyaya, foimcled by 
Gautama; 2. The Vaisesliiko, by Kanada; 3. The Sankhya, by 
Kapila; 4. The Yoga, by Palanjill; The Mimansa, tiy Jaimini; 
6, The Vedaala, by Bidarayana. 

- Buddha, whose leligion, Buddhism, although asserting itself from 
the first as an independent religion, may be fairly said to be in many 
respects a development of Biahmanism. This passage bears un¬ 
mistakable signs of the Hindoo oiigin of the information regarding 
tins creed recoided by Bernier. 
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opnijons are expressed in so loose and imictcmnnatf* a 
manner that it is difficult to ascevlain tlicir uieaiiiiig; and 
considering the extreme ignorance of the Pnidrlv, iho^e 
even reputed the most learned, it may be fairly doubted 
whether this vagueness be not rather attributable to the 
expounders than to the authora of the hooks. 

Others say ihat everything is composed of mailer and 
form, but not one of the doctors explains himself clearly 
about matter, and still less about form. They are .so far 
iuteUigible, however, as to show' me tliat they under¬ 
stand neither the one nor the other in the same manner 
as these terms are usually expl.’iined in our Silwuh, where 
we speak of educing form out of the power of matter; for 
they always bike their examples from material objects, 
such as that of a vessel of soft clay, which a potter turns 
and forms into various shapes. 

Some hold that all i.s composed of the four elements and 
out of no thing; yet they give not the least e.xplanalion 
conceming commingling and transmutation. And as to 
‘notliing,’ which is nearly tantamount to our privation, 
they admit I know not how many sorts, which I imagine 
the Pendels neither comprehend themselve.s, nor can make 
intelligible to others. 

Some maintain that light and darkness are the first 
principles, and in support of this opinion they make a 
thousand foolish and confused observations; alleging 
reasons disowned by true philosophy, and delivering 
long discourses which would suit the ear only of the 
vulgar and illiterate. 

There are others again who admit privation as a 
principle, or rather the privations which they' distinguish 
from nothing, and of which they make a long enumeration, 
so useless and unphilosophic-al that I can scarcely believe 
their authors would employ the pen about such trifling 
opinions, and that consequently it cannot be contained in 
their books. 

Many, in fine, pretend that cvciylhing is the result of 

V 
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fovluitaus cii'camsbuiccs, and of tlicse they also have a long', 
.strange, and tedious catalogue, worthy only of an ignorant 
and Ifiw babbler. 

In regard to all these principles, it is agreed by the 
Pcmh-l/i that they arc eternal. The production from 
nothing does not seem to have occurred to their mind, 
any more than to the mind of many of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers. Tliere is one of the sages, however, who, tlicy 
pretend, has said .something on the subjeet. 

0)1 physic they have a great number of small books, 
which are rather collections of recipes than regular 
treatisc.s. The most ancient and the most c.steemed is 
written in verse. I shall observe, by the way, that their 
practice differ,s essentially from ours, and that it is grounded 
on the following acknowledged princijdes: a patient with 
a fever requires no great nourishment; the sovereign 
•f remedy for sickne.ss is abstinence; nothing is worse for a 
sick body than meat broth, for it soon corrupts in the 
stomach of one afflicted tvith fever; a patient should be 
bled only oir extraordiirary occasions, and where tire 
necessity is most obvious—as wben there is reason to ap¬ 
prehend a brain fever, or when an inllammation'of the 
chest, liver, or kidneys, has taken place. 

Whether these modes of treatment be judicious, I leave 
j to our learned physicians to decide; I shall only remark 
that they are successful in Hindouslnn, and that the Mogol, 
and MahomeUm physician.s, who follow tire rules of Avicanjui 
and Avenves, adopt them no less than do those of the 
Gentiles, especially in regard to abstinence from meat 
broth. The Mogoh, it is true, are rather more given to 
the practice of bleeding than the Gentiles ; for where 
they apprehend the inflammations just mentioned, they 
generally bleed once or twice, not in the trifling manner 
of the modern practitioners of Goa^ and Paris, but 

* The doctors of Goa were held in high esteem, and great honours, 
such as being allowed to have umbrellas carried over them, were paid 
to them. John Huygben van l.inschoten, who lived in Goa for five 
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copjoiislyj like the ancieiitbj taking eighteen or twenty 
ounces of blood, sometimes even to fainting; thus fre¬ 
quently subduing tlie disease at the commencement, 
according to the advice of Galen, and as F have witnessed 
in several cases. 

It is not surprising that the Gentiles understand noihiug 
of anatomy. Tlicy never open the body either of man or 
beast, and those in our honsehold ahvay-s ran a^vay, with 
amazement .and horror, whenever I opened a living goat or 
sheep for the purpo.se of explaining to my Agak the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, and showing him the vessels, discovered 
by Pecquet, through which the chyle is conveyed to the nglit 
ventricle of the heart.^ Yet notwithstanding their jjrn- 
found ignorance of the subject, they affirm that the number 
of veins in the human body is five thousand, neither more 
nor less; just as if they had carefidly reckoned them. 

In regard to astronomy, the Gentiles have their tables, 
according to which they foretell eclipses, not perhaps 
with the mimile exactness of Europe/i/i astrouomcis, but 
still with great accuracy. They rcjisou, hoivever, in the 
same ridiculous way on the lunar as on the solar eclipse, 
believing that the ohscuralion is caused by a black, filthy, 
and mischievous Deiila, named Rack," who talces possession 
of the moon and fills her with infection. They also mauK 
tain, much on the same ground, that the moon is four 

years, 1583-1588, says of ihuiu : ‘Thcicare in Goa many llcallien 
pliitition.s which observe their gravities with hats carried over them 
for the sunne, Hite the Portingales, which no other heathens doe, but 
[oiiely] Ambassadors, or some rich Mnrehants. The.se Pleathcn 
phisitions doe not onely cure tlicrc owne nations [and countriemen] 
but the Portingales also, for the Viceroy hlraselfe, the Archbishop, 
and all the Monkes and Friers doe put more trust in them then in 
their own couutrimen, whereby they get great [store of] money, and 
are much honoured and esteemed .’—Voyage to (he East Indies, Hak¬ 
luyt Soc. ed. 1S85, vol. i. p. 230. 

1 See p. 324. 

“ Rakshasas, literally giants, ‘nnfcnown creatures of darkness, to 
which superstition of all ages and races has attributed the evils that 
attend this life, and a malignant desire to injure mankind.’ 
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lumcli-ecl thousand coses, Ihal is, above fifty thousand 
leagues, higher tlian the sun; that she is a liitiiinous body, 
and that we receive from her a certain vital liquid secre¬ 
tion, which collects principally in the brain, and, descend¬ 
ing thence as from its source into all the inemhers of the 
body, enaljles them to exercise their respective functions. 
They believe likewise that the sun, moon, and star,s are 
all so many dfiifVn.v; that the darkness of night is caused 
by the sun retirijig behind the Soynnre,^ an imagin.nry 
mountain placed in the centre of the earth, in form like 
an inverted sugar loaf, and an altitude of I know not how 
many thousand leagues : so that they never enjoy the light 
of day hut when the sun leaves the back of this mountain. 

In. geography they are equally uninstructed. They 
believe that the world is flat and Lriangular; that it is 
composed of seven distinct habitations, differing in beauty, 
perfection, and inhabitants, and that each is surrounded 
by its own peculiar sea; that one sea is of milk; another 
of sugar; a third of butler; a fourth of wine ; and so on; 
so that sea and land occur alternately until you arrive at 
tiie seventh stage from the foot of tlie Somcim mountain, 
which is in the centre. The first habitation, or that 
nearest to the Sorneire, is inhabited by DeiUcis who are 
very perfect; the second has also DciHas for inhabitants, 
but they are less perfect; and so it is with the rest, whose 
inhabitants are less and less j)errect, until the seventh, 
which is our eai'th, inliabited by men infinitely less perfect 
than any of the Deillas; and finally that the whole of this 
world i.s supported on the heads of a number of elephants, 
whose occasional motion is the cause of earthquakes. 

If the renowned sciences of the ancient Bragmanes of 
the Indies consisted of all the extravagant follies which I 
have detailed, mankind have indeed been deceived in the 

^ By this is meant Su-meru, or the Golden Meru, the shape of 
which is variously described in the different Piiran.is, though all re¬ 
present it as of enormous size and great beauty—the Olympus of the 
Hindoos, 
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exalted opinion they have loncf entertained of their 
wisdom. I should find it difficult to pcr.su.ade mvself 
that such was the fact, did I not consider that the rcligiim 
of the Indians lias existed from time immemorial; that it 
is written in Sanscril, as are likewise all their scientific 
books; that the Sriiiscrit has long become a dead 
language, understood only by the learned; and that its 
origin is unknown ; all which prov'c.s a very great antiquitj'. 
I will now say a word or two on the worship of idols. 

When going down the river Guiigcx, I passed through 
Benares, and called ujion the chief of the Pendets, who 
resides in that celebrated seat of learning. He is a 
Falcire or Devotee so eminent for knowledge; that Chak- 
Jehan, partly for that consideration, and partly to gratify 
the Ttujas, granted him a pension of two tlum.sand roupies, 
which is about one thou.sand croiriis. He is a stout, 
well-made num, and his dress consi.nt.s of a white silk 
scarf, tied about the waist, and hanging half way down 
the leg, and of another tolerably large .scarf of red 
silk, which he wears as a cloak on his shoulders. I 
had often seen him in this scanty dress at Diddi, in the 
assembly of the Omralis and before the King, and met 
him in the streets either on foot or in a palely. During 
one year he wa,s in the constant habit of visiting my rtgah, 
to whom he paid his court in the hope that he woidd 
exerci.se his influence to obtain the pension of which 
Aureng-Zehc, anxious to appear a true Musubnan, deprived 
him on coming to the throne. I formed con.secpiently a 
close intimacy with this distinguished personage, with 
whom I had long and frequent conversations; and when 
I fisited him at Benares he was most kind and attentive, 
giving me a collation in the university library',' to which 

' Taveinier, when ttavelling from Agra to Bengal in 1665, on which 
journey he was accomp.aniecl by Bernier, was at Eeiiare.5 on the nth, 
I2th, and rytli December of (hat year. He tells tis [Travels, vol. ii. 
pp. 234, 235) that adjoining a great temple, ‘on the side which faces 
the setting sun at midsummer, there is a house w'hich serves as a 
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he invited the six most learned Pciidcls in the town. 
Finding myself in such excellent company, I determined 
to ascertain their opinion of the adoration ol idols. 1 told 
them I was leaving the Indies scandalised at the 
prevalence of a worship which outraged common .sense, 
and was totally unworthy such philosophers as I had then 
the honour of addressing. “’We have indeed in our 
temples,' said they, “'a great variety of image.Sj .such as 
that of Brahma^ of Mchadeu^ of Goiich,^ and of Gavuni,^ 
who are the principal and the most perfect of the Dn'tiUts, 
and we have many others esteemed less perfect. To all 
these images we pay great honour ; pro.straling onr 
bodies, and presenting to them, with much ceremony, 
flower.s, rice, scented oil, saffron and other similar artio]c.s. 
Yet do we not believe that the.se statues are themselves 
Bnihma or Becheti ; * but merely their images and repre¬ 
sentations. We .show them defei’ence only for the sake 
of the deity whom they represent, and when we pray 
it is not to the statue, but to that deity. Images are ad¬ 
mitted ill our temples, because we conceive that prayers 
are offered up with more devotion where there is some¬ 
thing before the eyes tiiat fixes the mind ; but in fact we 
acknowledge that God alone is absolute, that Ho only 
is the omnipotent Lord.’ 

I have neither added to nor taken from the an.swer 
that the PenduU gave me; but I suspect it was so framed 

college, which the/’aya Jai Singh, the must poweifiil of the idol¬ 
atrous princes, who was then in the Kmpiie of the UeeAt Mogul, 
lias founded for the education of the youth of good families. I saw 
the children of this Prince, who were being educated there, and had 
as teacheis several JJraJtmins, who taught them to read and write in 
a language which is reserved to the priests of the idols, and is very 
dilTerent from that spoken hy the people.’ 

' Malia-Deva, the gicat god, one of the names of Siva. 

“ Ganesli, the son of Siva and Paivali, lire gud of good luck. 

® Probably a mispiint for /iavani, meaning lihawaiii, one of the 
names of the wife of Siva. 

Vishnu, the preserver and restorer. 
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as fo correspond with the tenets of Clinslianili/. The 
observations made to me by other learned Pemkin were 
totally different, 

I then turned the coiiver.satioii to the subject of 
chronology, and my company soon showed me a far 
higher antiquity than ours. They would not say that 
the world was without a beginning; but the great age 
they gave it sounded almost as if tliey bad pronounced it 
eternal. Its duration, said they, is to he reckoned by 
four Dgugues, or distinct agesji not ages composed, as 
with us, of an hundred years, but of one hundred kcqnew, 
that is to s.ay, of an buudred times one hundred thousand 
ycav.s. I do not recollect exactly the number of years 
assigned to each Dgiigue, but I know that the first, called 
S///e-Dgtjgi/e, continued during a period of tive-nud-hventy 
lecques of years; that the second, called Trila^ lasted above 
twelve lecques ; the third, called Ditnpor, subsisted, if I 
mistake irot,eight lecques and sixty-four thousand years; and 
the fourth, called the Kale-Dgugue, is to continue I forget 
how many lecques of years. The first three, they said, and 
much of the fourth, are passed away, and the woild will 
not endure so many ages as it has done, because it is 
destined to perish at the termination of the fourth 
Dgugue, when all things will return to their first prin¬ 
ciples. Having pressed the Pendets to tell me the exact 
age of the world, they tried their arithmetical skill over 
and over again ; but finding that they were sadly 
perplexed, and even at variance as to the ninnher of 
lecques, I satisfied myself with the general information that 
the World is astonishingly old. Whenever any of these 
learned Brahmens is urged to state the facts on which he 
grounds his belief of this vast antiquity, he entertains the 
inquirer with a set of ridiculous fables, and finishes by 

1 Viigas cc agei., concerning the correct method of reckoning which 
there fire many conflicting accounts, Tliey are terrrjed llie Kriia 
(same fistheSate, for*S'a:/>'<7, of Bernier'senum6ration),Treta, Dwapara^ 
ancl Ivali Yuga, 
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asserting that it is so stated in their JBcUis, or Books of the 
Lams, wliicli liave been given to them by Brahma. 

I then tried them on the nature of their Beiilas, but 
their explanation was very confused. These Gods consistj 
they saidj of three kinds, good, bad, and indifferent. Some 
of the learned believe that the Deiilns are composed of fire, 
others that they are formed of light, and many are of 
opinion that they are Biapek;^ a word of which I could ob¬ 
tain no clearer exj)lication than that God is Biapek, that our 
soul is Biapek, and that wliatever is Biapek is incorruptible 
and independent of time and place. I'here arePendeh again 
who, according to my learned host and his companions, 
pi'etend that Deiilas are only portions of the divinity ; and 
lastly, others consider them as certain sjiecies of distinct 
divinities, dispersed over the surface of the globe. 

I remember that I also questioned them on the nature 
of tlie Leiigue-cherire,- which some of their authors admit; 
but 1 could elicit no more from them than what I had 
long before learnt from our Pendet ; namely, that the 
seeds of plants, of trees, and of animals do not receive a 
new creation ; that they have existed, scattered abroad 
and intermixed with other matter, from the first creation 
of the world ; and that they are nothing more or less, not 
only in potentiality, as it is called, but in reality, than 
plants, trees and animals entirely perfect, but so minute 
that their separate parts only become visible when being 
brought to their proper place, and there receiving 
nourishment they develop and increase; so that the 
seed of an apple- or pear-tree is a Lengue-chcrire, a small 

^ For Tiydpaka (Sanskrit), all-pervading. 

'■* Linga, or spiritual body, of the Bhngavad GM, or Sacred Lay, the 
great Sanslcrit philosophical poem. Bernier here alludes to the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the transmigration of the 
soul, after the material body formed in the womb has been dissolvetl 
into its primai'y elements after death. The spiritual body (/tnga), 
formed of the finer elements of matter, tlien accompanies tlie soul in 
all its migration.s, until the latter has attained to nii'vana^ or absorp¬ 
tion into the Supreme Creator. 
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apple- ov pear-tree, jicrfcct in all its essential parts ; and 
the seed of a horse, of an elephant, or of a man is a 
Lengiie-cherira, a small horse, a small elephant or a small 
man, which requires only life and nourishment in order 
to its visibly assuming its proper form. 

In conclusion, I shall explain to you the Mi/slicism of a 
Great Sect i which has latterly made great noise in H'm- 
doiistan, inasmuch as certain Pcmlels or Gentile Doctors 
had instilled it into the minds of Dura and Sultan Sujuh. 
the elder sons of Chak-Jehan.^ 

You are doubtless acquainted with the doctrine of 

^ In the original, ‘ le my.stere d'une grande Cabale.’ 

^ Mirza Miihanunad Kdzim, the historian, in his Alamsir Naina, 
which is a history of the first ten years of the reign of the Emperor 
Ahunglr (Aurangzeb), written in l6S8, treats of the heresy of Data 
ShiUoh as follows :— 

‘ DdrA Shukoh in his later days did not restrain himself to the free- 
thiiilcing and heretical notions which he had adopted under the name 
of Tasawwiif (Sufism), hut showed an inclination for the religion and 
institutions of the Hindus. He was constantly in the society of 
Bi‘dhmans,Jogis, and SamiyihU, and he used to regard these worthless 
teachers of delusions as learned and true masters of wisdom. He 
considered their books, v/hich they call Bed, as being the Woicl of 
God and revealed from Heaven, and he called them ancient and 
excellent books. He was under such delusion about this Bed that 
he collected Brahmans and Saimyisls from ail parfs of the country, 
and paying them great respect and attention, he employed them in 
translating the Bed. He spent all his time in this unholy work, and 
devoted all his attention to the contents of these wretched books. . . , 
Through these perverted opinions he had given up the prayers, fasting, 
and other obligations imposed by the law. ... It became manifest that 
if D.ira Shukoh obtained the throne and established his power, the 
foundations of the faith would be in danger and the precepts of Islam 
would be changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism.’—Elliot, 
History of India, vol. vii, p.age 179. For a definition of Sufism, which 
is and always has been looked upon as ranlc heresy by orthodox 
Moslems, .see p. 320, footnote®. Sannydsi is the name in modern 
times for various sects of Hindoo religious mendicants who wander 
about and subsist upon alms; the 'itahed Fakires' described by 
Bernier (p. 317), of whom Sarmet was one. According to the laws 
of Manu, the life of a Brahman was divided into four stages, the 
fourth of which was that of a Sannyasi. ‘ The religious mendicant 
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many of the ancient (iliilosophors eoncernino; that great 
life-giving principle of the world, of which they argue 
that we and all living creatures are so many parts : if we 
carefully exaniinc the wrilings of Philo and Arislolle, we 
shall probably discover that the}' inclined towards this 
opinion. This is the almost universal doctrine of the 
Gentile Pemlets of the Indies, .and it is this same doctrine 
which is held by the sect of the Soufijs and the g-reater 
part of the learned men of Persia at the present day, and 
which is set forth in Persian poetry in very exalted and 
emphatic language, in tlieir Goid-lchen-ras,^ or Garden of 
Mysteries. This was also the opinion of whom 

■who, freed from all forms and observances, wanders about and .subsist.s 
on .alms, practi.sing or .striving for that condition of mind which, 
heedless of the fle.sh, is intent only upon the Deity and final absorp. 
tiun.’—Dowson, Classical Did, of Jlimlu Mythology, London, 1S79. 

1 The Gulshan Ritz, or ‘Mystic Rose Garden,’ was composed in 
717 A.ir. (1317 A.D. ) ill answer 10 fifteen questions on the doctiines of 
the Sufis propounded by Amir .Syad Hosaini, a celebrated Sufi of 
Khorasan. Hardly anything is known of the .author, Muhammad 
Shahistari, further tlian that he was born at ShaliUtar, a village in 
Azarbaijan,, and tliat lie wrote this poem and died at Tabriz, the 
capiUal town of the same piovinco, in 720 A.H. = 1320 A.D. ‘ To the 
European reader the Gulshan Raz is useful as being one of the clear¬ 
est explanations of that peculiar phraseology which pervades Per.sian 
poetry, and without a clear understanding of which it is impo.ssible to 
appreciate that poetry as it deserves. And it is also interesting as 
being one of the most articulate expressions of “ Sufism,” that rem.ark- 
able phr.rse of Muhammadan religious thouglit whicli corresponds 
to tlie ray.sticism of Eiiropenn theology.’ See the Gulshan Raz 
of Najni ltd din, othci wise called Sa'd ud din Mahmud Shahistari 
Tabrizi. Translated by E. H. Wliinfield, M.A., of the Bengal Civil 
Service. Wyman and Co., Publishers, Hare .Street, Calcutta, 1S76. 

“ Robert Find, or F’ludd, Physician, Iie.aler by ‘ (iuih-naiural,’and 
Rosicrucian, was born at Beaisted in Kent in 1574, and died in 
London, 1637, He is the chief English representative of that school of 
medical mj'stics who laid claim to the possession of the key to universal 
science, and his voluminous writings on things divine and human, 
attracted more attention abroad than in his own coiiiilry. Gassendi’s 
contribution to the controversy was his Exatnen Fhilosophias Elud- 
danne, published in 1633, and an earlier treatise, published in 1S31, 
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our great Gas.midij has so ably refuted; and it is similar 
to the doctrines by -which most of oiir alchyinists have 
been hopelessly led astray. Now these SecUirks or [mloii 
Pendets, so to spcakj push the incongruities in que.stion 
further than all these philosophers^ and pretend that Godj 
or that supreme being whom they call Achar'^ (immov- 
ablCj unchangeable) has not only produced life from hi.s 
own substancCj but also generally everything material or 
corporeal in the universe, and that this production is not 
formed simply after the manner of cflicient causes^ but 
as a spider which produces a web from its owni navel, and 
withdraws it at pleasure. The Creation then, say these 
visionary doctors, is nothing more than an extraction or 
extension of the individu.il .substance of Gud, of those 
filaments which He draws from his own bowels; and, in 
like manner, destruction is merely the recalling of that 
divine substance and filaments into Hiui.self; so that the 
last day of the world, which they call mnpvrU or pmlca^^ 
and in which they believe every being will be annihilated, 
will be the general recalling of those filaments which God 
had befoi’e drawn forth from Himself.—There is, therefore, 
say they, nothing real or substantial in that which we 
think we see, hear or smell, taste or touch; the whole of 
this world is, as it were, an illusory dream, inasmuch as 
all that variety which appears to our outward sense,s is 
but one only and the .same thing, which is God Hini.self; 
in the same manner as all those different mimber.s, of ten, 
twenty, a hundred, a thousand, etc., are but the frequent 
repetition of the same unit.—But ask them some reason 
for this idea ; l)eg them to explain how this extraction and 
reception of substance occurs, or to account for that ap¬ 
parent variety ; or how it is tliat God not being corporeal 

1 See p. 325. 

“ Malia-pralaya, or total dissolution of the universe fit the end of a 
/:a/pa. (a day and itight of lirahma, equal to 4,320,000,000 years) when 
the seven M-as (divisions of the universe) and their inhabitants, men, 
.saints, gods, and BrahmA himself, are annihilated. Prala)a is a 
modified form of dissolution. 
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but hlapcl, a-i tbcy allow, and iucari'uptiblc. He can be 
tluib divided into so many porLioiis of body and soul, they 
will answer yon only with some fine sitndcs:—That God 
is as an immense ocean in w'hicli many vessels of water 
are in continual motion; let these vessels go where they 
will, they always remain in the same ocean, in the same 
water; and if they should break, the water they contain 
would then be united to the whole, to that ocean of which 
they were but parts.—Or they will tell you that it is with 
God as with the light, which is the same everywhere, but 
causes the objects on which it falls to as.smue a hundred 
different appearances, according to the various colours or 
forms of the glas.ses through wliich it passes.—They will 
never attempt to satisfy you, I say, hut with such com¬ 
parisons as tlicse, which bear no proportion with God, and 
which serve only to blind an ignorant people. In vain 
will you look for any solid answer. If one should reply 
that these vessels might float in a water similar to their 
own, but not in the same ; and that the light all over the 
world is indeed similar, hut not tlie same, and so on to 
other strong objections which may be made to their 
theory, they have recourse continually to the same similes, 
to fine words, or, in the case of the SonJtjs, to the beautiful 
poems of their Gonl-tchen-ras. 

Now, Sir, what think you? Had I not reason from all 
this great tissue of extravagant folly on which I have re¬ 
marked ; from that childish panic of which I have spoken 
above; from that superstitious piety and compassion 
toward the sun in order to deliver it from the malignant 
and dark Deiita ; from that trickery of prayer.s, of ablutions, 
of dippings, and of alms, either cast into the river, or 
bestowed on Brahmens; from that mad and infernal hardi¬ 
hood of women to burn themselves with the body of those 
husbands whom frequently they have hated while alive; 
from those various and frantic practices of the FaJdres •, 
and lastly, from all that fabulous tra.sh of their Beihs and 
other books; was I not justified in taking as a motto to 
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tliis leltei’,—the wrelclied fruit of so miiny voyages anil 
so many reflections^ a motto of which the modem satirist 
lias so well known how to catch and convey the idea 
without so long a journey—‘There are no opinions too 
extravagant and ridiculous to find reception in the mind 
of man ’ ? 

To conclude, you will do me a kindness by (leliveriug 
Munxieur Clinpclle's ^ letter into his own hands; it was he who 
first obtained for me that acquaintance with your intimate 
and illustrious friend. Monsieur Gassendi, which has since 
proved so advantageous to me. I am so much obliged to 
him for this favour that I cannot but love and remember 
him wherever my' lot may be cast. I also feel myself under 
much obligation to you, and am bound to honour y'ou all 
my life, not only on account of the partiality you have 
manifested toward me, but also for the valuable advice 
contained in your frequent letter.^, by which you have 
aided me during my journey's, and for your goodne.ss in 
having sent me so disinterestedly and gratuitously a collec¬ 
tion of books lo the extremity of the world, whither my 
curiosity had led me; while those of whom I requested 
them, who might have been paid w'ith money which I had 
left at Marseilles, and who in common politeness should have 
sent them, deserted me and laughed at ray letters, looking 
on me as a lost man whom they were never more to see. 

^ The letter referred to, despatched, as was the present one, from 
Chiras, but on the loth June 1668, Concerning his intention of nsuming 
his studies, on some points which relate to the doctiine of atoms, and to 
the nature of the human tindei-standing, is not printed in this piesent 
edition. It contains iiiiich curious matter, but nothing directly relating 
to Bernier’s Indian expeiiences. Claude-Einmanuel Luillier Chapelle 
(1626-1645) was a natural son of Fran9ois Lnillier's, at whose house 
Gassendi was a frequent guest j struck by the talent of young Chapelle 
he gave him lessons in philosophy together with Moli&eand Bernier. 
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TO M O N S I E TJ 11 

D E M E 11 V E I L L E S 


Written fit Delilij the 14th December 1064, 
Aurerig-Zeiie being about to set forth. 

Concerning the March oj Aiireng-Zehc, His Auni/, with Ihc 
horse Artillcn/ which as a rule he rcUiins as a hoily-gtiurd. 
I'/ic Stale maiutaifted hy his principal Nobles. 'The causes 
of Ihc badness of the wafer, and various other details 
worthy of note when travelling in the Indies. 


O N S I E U R, 

Sinct:; the time of Aureng-Zebe s recovery it hfid been 
constantly rumoured tliat he intended to vi.sit Lahor 
and Kachemire, in order to benefit his health by change of 
air and avoid the approaching summer iieatj from which 
a relapse might be apprehended. Many intell igent persons^ 
it is true, could scarcely persuade Ihem.selves that the King 
would venture upon so long a journey while his father 
remained a prisoner in the citadel of Agra. Considerations 
of policy, however, have yielded to those of health ; if in¬ 
deed this excursion may not rather be attributed to the 
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arts and intiucnee of Raurhenata-Bo^um, who lias lietn 
long anxious to inlialc a piu'cr air than that of the Saa- 
gUo, and to appear in Iter turn amid a pompons and inaf;- 
nifieent army, as her sister Begim-Saheh had done during 
the reign of Chali-Jehan, 

TJie King left ibis city on the sixth of Decenihei-j at 
three o’clock in the alternoon ■, a day and hour whirlij 
according to the astrologers of Dcldi, cannot fail to prove 
propitious to long journeys. Having reached Cluih-lhnar, 



Fig. X3.—Raushan Am Begum, 


his country villaj which is about two leagues distant from 
the eapitalj he remained there six whole days in order to 
afford time for the preparations required by an expedition 
which was to last eighteen months. We hear to-day that 
he has set out with the intention of encamping on the 
Lahor road^ and that after two days he will pursue his 
journey without further delay. 

He is attended not only by the thirty-five thousand 
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cavjilvy which at all times compose his body-guard, and by 
iiifanti-y exceeding ten thousand in number, but likewise 
by the heavy artilleiy and the light or stirrup-artillery, so 
called because it is inseparable from the King’s person, 
which the large pieces of ordnance must occasionally quit 
for the high roads, in order that they may proceed with 
greater facility. The heavy artillery consists of seventy 
pieces, mostl}' of brass. Many of tlrese cannon are .so 
ponderou.s that twenty yoke of oxen are necessary to dr,aw 
them along ; and some, when the road is sleep or rugged 
require the aid of elephants, in addition to the oxen, to 
push the carriage-wheels with their heads and trunks. 
The stirrup-artillery is composetl of fifty or sixty small 
field-pieces, all of brass ; each mounted, as I have obseiwed 
elsewhere, on a small e.arriage of neat couslruction and 
beautifully painted, decorated with a number of red 
streiunersj and drawn by two handsome horses, driven by 
an artilleryman. There is always a third or relay horse, 
which is led by an assistant gunner. These field-pieces 
travel at a quick rate, so that they may be ranged in front 
of the royal tent in sufficient time to fire a volley as a 
signal to the troops of the Kings arrival. 

So large a retinue has given rise to a suspicion that 
instead of vi.siting Kachemire, we are destined to lay siege 
to the important city of Kandahar, which is situated 
equally on the frontiers of Persia, HindousUm and Ushec. 
It is the capital of a fine and productive country, yielding 
a very considerable revenue; and the possession of it has 
consequently been at all times warmly contested between 
the Monarchs of Persia and India. 

Whatever may be the destination of this formidable 
force, every person connected therewith must hasten to 
quit Dehli, however the urgency of his affairs may require 
his stay; and were I to delay my own departure I should 
find it difficult to overtake the army. Besides, my Navaab, 
or Agah, Danech-inend-han, expects my arrival with much 
impatience. He can no more dispense with his pliilo- 
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sophieal studies in the afternoon than avoid (!fVotin» 
the iTiorninif to his weiglily duties as Secretary of Slate 
for Foreign Affairs and Grand Master of the Horse. 
Astronomy, geograjiliy, and anatoniv are his favourite 
pursuit.s, and he reads with avddity the works of (ln.iscndi/ 
and Dcscarlci'.^ I shall commence niv journey tins very 
night, after having finally arranged all my aifalrs, and 
supplied myself with much the same necessaries as if I 
were a cavalry officer of rank. As rny pay is one hundred 
and fifty crowns per month, I am expected to keep two 
good Turkoman horses, and I also take with me a power¬ 
ful Pe rsian camel and driver, a groom for niy hoisses, a 
conk and a servant to go before my horse with a llagon 
of water in his hand, according to tlie cu.stoin of the 
country. I am also provided with every useful article, 
such as a tent of moderate size, a carpet, a portable 
bed ** made of four vciy strong but light canes, a pillow, 
a couple of coverlets, one of which, twice doubled, .serves 
for a mattress, a soufra,^ or round leathern table-cloth 
used at meal.s, some few uajjkins of dyed doth, three 
small bags with culinary utensils which are all placed 
in a large bag, and this bag is again carried in a 
very capacious and strong double sack or net made of 
leathern thongs. This double sack likewise contains the 
provisions, linen, and wearing apparel, both of Blaster and 
servants. I have taken care to lay in a stock of excellent 
rice for five or six days' consumption, of sweet biscuits 
flavoured with anise, of limes and sugar. Nor have I 
forgotten a linen bag with its small iron hook for tlic 
purpose of suspending and draining duijs, or curds; 
nothing being considered so refreshing in this country as 

1 See p. 324. 

" In the original, /il A sang/es, a camp-bed with oriliiKivy weljbing or 
tape {nnvdr in Hin[lost.inee), in common use at the prctenL day, most 
useful for travelling in Kashmir. 

® SuJ'ra, sometimes made of cotton chintr. Leather ones, of the 
sainbhur deer-skins are still made in the Gorakhpur district of Noith 
ei'n India. 

Z 
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lemonade and daiix.^ All these things, as I said before, 
are packed in one large sack, which becomes so unwieldy 
that three or four men can with difficulty place it on the 
camel, although the animal kneels down close to it, and 
all that is required is to turn one of the sides of the sack 
over its back. 

Not a. single article which I have mentioned could 
conveniently be spared during so extended an excursion 
as the one in prospect. Here we cannot expect the 
comfortable lodgings .and accommodations of our own 
country; a tent will be our only inn, and we must make 
up our minds to encamp .and live after the fashion of 
Arabs and Tartars. Nor can we hope to supply our wants 
by pillage: in HindousUui every acre of land is considered 
the property of the King, and the spoliation of a peasant 
would be a robbery committed upon the King’s domain. 
In undertaking this long inarch it is consoling to reflect 
that we shall move in a northern direction, that it is the 
commencement of winter, and that the periodical rains 
have fallen. This is, indeed, the proper season for 
travelling in the Indies, the rains having ceased, and the 
heat and dust being no longer intolerable. I am also 
happy at the idea of not being any longer exposed to the 
danger of eating the bazar bread ® of Dehli, which is often 
badly baked and full of sand and dust. I may hope, too, 

1 JDa/ii, the curdled milk so well known to all Anglo-Indians, some¬ 
what resembling the dicie milch (thickened milk) of Northern Germany, 
Ovington, at p. 310 olA voyage to Suratt in the year 16S9, Lond. 1696, 
describes it very coriectly a.s follows : 'Dye is a particular innocent kind 
of Diet, fed upon by the Indians for the most p.art about Noon, It is 
sweet Milk turn’d thick, mix’d with boil’d Rice and Sugar, and is very 
effectual against the Rage of Fever and of Fluxes, the prevailing Dis¬ 
tempers of India, Early in the Moiniug, or late at Night, they 
seldom touch it, because they esteem it too cool for their Stomachs 
and Nocturnal Delights.’ 

“ Bazaar kl rati is still at a discount in India. It is considered 
rather a reproach among the Moslems of Norlhent India to liabltually 
eat ‘bazaar-baked hre.ad,’ as implying that their families are too indo¬ 
lent, or for other reasons unable to provide good ‘ home-made ’ bread. 
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for belter water tlian that of tlie capital, tbe hnptirities of 
wbieli exceed my poiver of description; as it is accessible 
to all persons and animals, and the receptacle of every 
kind of filth. Fevers n)o.st difficult to cure are engen¬ 
dered by it, and worms arc bred in the legs which 
produce violent inflinnmation, attended with much danger. 
If the patient leave Dehli, the worm is generally soon 
expelled, although there have been instances vvhere it has 
continued in the system for a ye.ar or more. The}' are 
commonly of the size and length of the treble string of a 
violin, and miglit be easily mistaken for a sinew. In 
extracting them great caution should be used lest they 
break ; the best way is to draw them out little by little, 
from day to day, gently winding them i-onnd a small twig 
of the size of a pin.^ 

It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to me to 
think that I shall not be e.xposed to any of these incon¬ 
veniences and dangers, as my Navaah has with marked 
kindness ordered llnit a new loai' of his own household 

* The Guinea-worm, a parasitic worm (Mlaria Msdinensis) inhabit¬ 
ing the subcutaneous cellular tissue, so called on account of 'heir 
prevalence in Guinea as recounted in Pimhas. Indian nied'C"' ex¬ 
perts, foremost among whom is Sir William Moore, K,C.T.E.,Q.II.P., 
of the lioinhay Est-alilishmcnt, are of opinion that the ‘ fiery ser|ients' 
with wliicli the children of Israel were afflicted were Guinea-worms. 

‘ 5. And the people spake against God, and against Moses, Wherefore 
have ye Irrought us up out of Egypt to die in tire wilderness ? for then 
is no bread, neither is then any water; and our soul loatlietli this light 
bread.’ ‘6. And tire Lord sent fiery serpents among tile people, and 
tliey bit the people ; and mucli people of Israel died.’ (Nuniliers xxi.) 

Thanks to the measures for intioducing improved sanitation into 
India, one of the greatest benefits that llritish rule has conferred upon 
that counlrj', ‘there is a consensus of opiuioii that dysentery lias he- 
conie less severe in its nature and also less prevalent. Guinea-worm 
has been banished from localities where it was formerly endemic, 
Delhi-sore has become almost a memory of (he past, as most opine 
from the use of good water.’ See Sir Willi.aui Moore’s paper on 
Sanitaiy Progress in India, read at a special iiieeling for the considera¬ 
tion of questions 1 elating to hygiene and deniograpliy in India, held 
at the London University, 13II1 August 1891. 
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hi'eacl, and a sourfii of Ganges vvatei' (with wliiolij like 
every person attached to the court, he has laden several 
camels) 1 should be presented to me every morning. A 
sound is that tin flagon of water, covered with red cloth, 
which a.servant earrie.s before his master’s horse. It com¬ 
monly holds a quart, but mine is purposely made to contain 
two, a device which I hope may succeed. This flagon 
keeps the water very cool, provided the cloth which covers 
it be always moist. The sei'vant who bears it in his hand 
.should also continue in motion and agitate the air; or it 
should be e.vposed to the wind, which is usually done by 
putting the flagon on three neat little sticks arranged 
so that it may not touch the ground. The moi,store 
of the cloth, the agitation of the air, or exposure to 
the wind, is absolutely necessary to keep the -water 
fresh, as if this moisture, or rather the water which has 
been imbibed by the cloth, arrested the little bodies, or 
fiery [larticles, existing in the air at the same time that 
it affords a passage to the nitrous or other particles 
which impede motion in the water and produce cold, 
in the same manner as glass arrests water, and allows 
light to pass through it, in consequence of the contexture 
and particular disposition of the particles of glass, and the 
difterence which exists between the minute particles of 
water and those of light. It is only in the field that this 
tin flagon is used. When at homo, we put the water 
into jars made of a certain porous earth, which are covered 
w'ith a wet cloth ; and, if exposed to the wind, these jars 
keep the water much cooler than the flagon. The 
higher sort of people make use of saltpetre, whether in 
town or with the army. They pour the water, or any 
other liquid they may wish to cool, into a tin flagon, 
round and long-necked, as I have seen English glass 
bottles. The flagon is then slirretl, for the space of 
seven or eight minutes, in water into which three or four 
handfuls of saltpetre have been thrown. The liquid thus 
* See p. 221 . 
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becomes very cold and is by no means unwliolesoine as 
I apprehendedj tlioiigli at first it sometimes affects the 
bowels.! 

Rut to what purpose am I indulging in scientific dis¬ 
quisitions when on the cve of dcfiarturcj when iny 
thoughts should be occupied with the burning sun to 
vvhich I am about to be exposed^ and which in the Indies 
it is sufficiently painful to endure at any season; with the 
daily packing, loading and unloading; with the never- 
ceasing instructions to .servants; with the pitching and 
striking of my tent; with marche.s by day, and marches by 
night; in short, with the precarious and wandering life 
which for the ensuing eighteen months I am doomed to 
experience ? Adieu, my Friend; I shall not fail to per¬ 
form my promise, and to impart to you from time to time 
all our adventures. The army on this occasion will advance 
by easy marches : it will not be di.squieted with the ap¬ 
prehension of an enemy, but move with the gorgeous 
magnificence peculiar to the Kings of Hindonslan. I .shall 
therefore endeavour to note, every interesting occurrence 
in order that I may communicate it as soon as we arrive 
at Lnhor. 

! ‘ Saltpetre, wliioli in giinjiowcler produces tlie explosive heat, ie 
used by his Majesty as .a means for cooling water, and i,s thus a soiuce 
oljuy for great and small.’— Ain, p. 55 > 




SECOND LETTER 

TO THE SAME 


Written at Lahorj the 25th Fehriiary 1GG5. 

Aureng-Zebe having arrived there. 

Conceriiiii^ Ike extent, the magnificence, and the mode oj 
ordering Ihe Camof the Great Mogol. The numher of 
the Elephants, Cannds, Mules, and Mim-Poi ten necessanj 
for its transport. The arrangement of the Jiazar.s or 
Hoi/al Markets, the (ptarlers .set apart for the Omrahs or 
Nollies, and the rc.st of the Armi/. The area occeupied In/ 
the Armp when thus encamped. The various dij/icnllies 
met with and horn overcome. The mcuMires taken to pre¬ 
vent robberies. The mode.'! of travelling adopted bp the 
King, the Princesses, and the rest of the Harem. The 
risks one encounters on ap/iroaclmig too near the Sera¬ 
glio. The various kinds of Hunting enjoi/ed bj the King, 
accomjianied by all his Army. The number of persons 
accompanying the Army, and horn llieij exist. 

M O N S I E U R, 

This is indeed slow and solemn marchingj what we 
here call a. la Mogole. Labor is little more than one 
hundred and twenty leagues or about fifteen days' journey 
from Dehli, and we have been nearly two months on the 
road. The King, it is trucj together with the greater 
part of the army, diverged from the highway, in search 
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of better ground for Llie sports of the field, and for the 
convenience of obtaining the water of the Gcmiia, which 
we had gone in search of to the right and we leisurely 
skirted its bank, hunting and shooting amid grass so high 
as almost to conceal our horsemen, but abounding in every 
kind of game. Wc are now in a good town, enjoying 
repose; and 1 cannot better employ luy time than in com¬ 
mitting to paper the various particulars which have en¬ 
gaged my mind since I quitted Dchli. Soon I hojje to 
conduct you to Kacliendre, and to show you one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. 

Whenever the King travels in military pomp he has 
always two private camps; that is to say, two separate 
bodies of tents. One of these.camps being constantly a 
day in advance of the other, the King is sure to find at 
the end of every journey a camp fully jirepared for his 
reception. It is for this reason that these separate bodies 
of tents are called Pciohc-hancs^ or bouses whicli precede. 
The two Peichc-kano.i are nearly equal, and to transport 
one of them the aid of more than sixty elephants, two 
hundred camels, one hundred mules, and one hundred 
men-porters is required.* The most bulky things are 
carried by the elephants, such as the large tents, with 
their heavy poles, which on account of their great length 
and weight are made so as to be taken down into three 
pieces. The smaller tents are borne by the camels, and 
the luggage and kitchen utensils by the mules. To the 
porters are confided the lighter and more valuable articles, 
as the porcelain used at the King’s table, the painted and 
gilt beds, and those rich Karguais,'^ of which I shall speak 
hereafter. 

* Sec p. 221, footnote \ 

^ Paish-khanah, advance house or camp, the double set of tents 
which add so immensely to the comfort of ‘ camping ’ in India. 

* ‘ Each encampment requires for its carriage too elephants, 500 
camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers.’— Ain, p. 47. 

^ Khargihs, folding tents, some with one, others with two doors, 
and made in various ways. 
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One of the Pcwhc-hiiws has no soojier reached the place 
intended for the new encanipnicnl titan llie Grand Quarler- 
Maxlcr selects some fine sitnalion for the King’s tentSi 
paying', however, as nnich attention as possible to the 
exact symmetry of the 'whole camp. He then marks out 
a square, each side of -which nie.asiives more than three 
hundred ordinary paces. A hundred pioneers presently 
clear and level thi.s space, raising' square platforms of 
earth on which they pitch the tents. The wliole of this 
extensive square is then encompassed with huiales, or 
screens, seven or eight feet in height, secured by cords 
attached to pegs, and by poles fixed two by two in the 
ground, at every ten paces, one pole within and the 
other without, and each leaning upon the other. The 
Icaiiak'S arc made of strong cloth, lined with printed Indian 
calico, representing large vases of flower.?.^ The royal 
entrance, which is spacious and magnificent, is in the 
centre of one of the side.s of the square, and the flowered 
calico of which it is composed, as well as that wliieli lines 
the whole exterior face of this side of the square, is of 
much finer texture and richer than the rest. 

The first and largest tent erected in the rojud camp is 
immed Atn-lcas; being the place where the King and all 
the nobility keep the mol,‘am ; that is, -(vhere they assemble 
at nine o’clock in the morning for the purpose of de¬ 
liberating on affairs of state and of administering justice.® 
The Kings of H'uidoimlmi seldom fail, even when in the 
field, to hold this assembly twice during the twenty-four 
hours, the same a.s when in the capital. The custom is 
regarded as a matter of la-w and duty, and the observance 
of it is rarely neglected.^ 

The second tent, little inferior in size and somewhat 

1 These kandts were technically called ^ulilidr, and were a series 
of folding screens, frames of wood covered with red cloth tied on with 
tape, and fastened together with leather straps. See Ain, p. 54. 

■- In the Emperor Akhar’s camps this was a two-storied tent or 
pavilion. ® 266, 
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further within the enclosure, is called the or the 

place for bathing. It is here that all the nobilitj' meet 
every evening to pay their obeisance to the King, in the 
same manner as when the court is at DchH. This evening 
assembly subjects the Omni/n- to much inconvenience; 
but it is a grand and imposing spectacle in a dark night 
to behold, when standing at some distance, long rows of 
torches lighting these Kohlex, through extended lanes of 
tents, to the goxle-kane, and attending them bach again to 
their own quarters. These flambeaux, although not made 
of wax, like oiu's in France, burn a long time. They merely 
consist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and surrounded 
at the extremity with linen r.ags steeped in oil, which 
are renewed, as occ.asion re(iuires, by the ynimlchix, or 
link boys, who carry the oil in long narrow-necked vessels 
of iron or brass. 

Still deeper in the square is the third tent, smaller tliait 
those I have spoken of, called Katucl-kune, the retired .s))ot, 
or the place of the privy council. To this Lent none but the 
principal ministers of state have access, and it is here that 
all the important concerns of the kingdom are transacted. 

Advancing beyond the Knltiei-kani, you come to the 
King’s private tent,5, which arc surrounded by small 
kanuiex, of the height of a man, some lined with Maxli- 
palam chintz, jjainted over with flowers of a hundred 
different kinds, and others with figured satin, decorated 
with deep silken fringes. 

Adjoining the royal tents are those of the Begimx, or 
Prince.sses, and of the great ladies and principal female 
attendants of the Seraglio. These tents are also enclosed 
on every side by rich kanates ; and in the midst of them 
arc the tents of the inferior female domestics and other 
women connected with the Seraglio, placed generally in 
much the same order, according to the offices of the re¬ 
spective occupants. 

^ The ff/imf-Mdm, or bath-room, at that period the name giveato 
the private apartment in the Mogul’s palace. See p. 265, footnote 
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Tlie Am-hi.'!, and the five or six other priueipal tents, a)’e 
elevated above the rest, as well lor the sake of keeping olF 
the heat as that they may be distinguished at a distance. 
The outside is covered with a strong and coarse red cloth, 
ornamented with large and variegated stripes; hut the 
inside is lined with bcautifid hand-p.iinted chintz, nuuui- 
factured for the purpose at Mndipatam, llie ornamentation 
of which is set off by rich figured satin of various colours, 
or embroiderie.s of silk, silver, and gold, with deep and 
elegant fringes. ^ Cotton mats, three or four inches in 
thickness, are spread over the whole floor, and these again 
are covered with a splendid carpet, on which are placed 
large square brocade cushions to lean upon. The tents are 
■supported by painted and gilt pillars. 

In each of the two tents wherein the King and nobility 
meet for deliberation is erected a .stag'e,^ Avhich is mo.st 
sumptuously adorned, and the King gives audience under a 
.sj>aciou,s cano})y of velvet or flowered silk. The other 
tents have similar canopic.s, and they also contain what are 
called kargitais or cabinets, the little doors of which are 
secured with silver padlocks.** Yon may form some idea 
of them by plclm-ing to yourself two .small squares of 
our folding sorcens, the one placed on the other, and 
both tied round with a silken cord in such a manner 
that the extremities of the sides of the upper square 
incline towards each other so as to form a kind of dome. 
There is this difference, however, between the kargicais and 
our screens, that all then' sides arc composed of very thin 
and light deal boards painted and gilt on the outside, and 
embellished around with gold and silk fringe. The inside 
is lined with scarlet, flowered satin, or brocade. 

I believe that I have omitted nothing of consequence 
contained within the great square. 

‘ The inside is orn.smented with broeade and velvet, and the out¬ 
side with .scarlet sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape.’—A/n, p. 54. 

** Such a stage or raised platform may still be seen in the ruins of 
Fathpur Sikri, ne.ar Agra. ® See p. 359. 
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In tlcscribing what is to be seen without I shall first 
notice two handsome tents on either side of tlie grand 
entrance^ or royal gated Here is to he seen a small 
number of the choicest horses, saddled and superbly 
caparisoned, ready to be mounted upon any einergcney, 
but intended I'athcr for ceremony and parade.- 

On both hides of the same royal gale are ranged the 
fifty or sixty small field-pieces of which the .stirrup-artillery 
i.s composed, and which fire a salute rrhen the King enters 
his tent, by which the army is apprised of his arrival. 

A free space, as extensive as may be convenient or 
practicable, is alway.s kept in front of the royal entrance, 
and at its extremity there is a large tent called Nagar-kcuir;^ 
because it contains the trumpets and the cymbals. 

Clo.se to this tent is another of a large size, called 
tchauhj-kane,^ where the Omruhs in rotation mount guard 
for twcnty-lbur honr.s, once every -week. Mo.st of them, 
however, order one of their own tents to be pitched in its 
immediate vicinity, wliere they find themsdve.s more com¬ 
fortable and are in greater privacy. 

Within a short distance of the three other sides of the 
great square are the tents of officers and others a))pro- 

* The grand entrance was usually at the eastern end of the camp 
enclosure. 

® Among them were two horses for the Emperor’s own use, also 
courier horses. 

® Properly NakAmh khinah, the nalrarah was a monster Icettledium. 
Some were as high as four feet, resting on the groimcl and played upon 
by one man with a pair of slicks. In each nalcArah khiuah, there 
were twenty pairs, more or less, of these instruments, together with 
trumpets and horns of various .shapes, and cymbals {sanj) of which 
three pairs were used. See p. z6o, footnote h 

^ Chauki-khditah, the first part of which has passed into English 
slang, as the n.ame for a prison. 

‘ From predilection and a desire to te.ach soldiers their duties, as also 
from a regard to general efiiciency, His Majesty pays much attention 
to the guards. If any one is aljsent without having a proper excuse, or 
from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable re¬ 
primand.’— Ain, p. 3 S 7 - 
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pi’ialed to piuticular pui-pososj which, oiilcsti there ho local 
impediments, are always placed in the same relative 
situation. Every one of these tents has its particular 
ajipellatioii; hut the names arc difficult of proimneiation, 
and as it is not within my scope to teach you the language 
of the countiy, it may suffice to state that in one of tliem 
.arc deposited the ann.s of the King; in a second the ricli 
harnesses; and in a third the vests of brocade, which are 
the presents generally made by the King. The fruits, the 
sweetmeats, lire Gm/gt'.t water, the saltpetre with which it 
is cooled, and the belle, are kept in four other tents. 
Belle is tlie leaf (of which I have spoken elsewhere^) 
which, after it has undergone a certain preparation, is 
given as a mark of royal favour (like coffee ^ in Turkey), and 
which when masticalecl sweetens the breath and reddens 
the lips. There are fifteen or si.'ctecn other tents which 
serve for kihchoiis and their appurtenances; and in 
the midst of all these arc the tents of a great number of 
officers and eunuchs. There arc, lastly, six others, of 
ennsiderable lengtli, for led horses; and other tents for 
elioiee elepliants and for the animals employed in luuiting,’ 
for the birds of prey that invariably accompany the court, 
and are intended both for show, and for field sports; for 
the dogs; the leoimrds for catching antelojjes; the 
idl-ghaux, or grey oxen, which I believe to be a species of 
elk; the lions and the rhinoceroses, brought merely for 
parade; the large Beiigale huBaloes, which attack the lion , 
the. tamed antelopes, frequently made to fight in the 
presence of the King. 

The qu.arters of the Monarch .are understood to compre- 

^ See p. 13. 

® A'auve in the original, as previously Used, spelt fauv^, by Bernier, 
see p. 202. In Arabic kahiiKi. Most of the early writers who 
mention this beverage employ similar derivatives, such as ‘Caova,’ 
‘Cahoa,’ and ‘Cliaoua, ’ 

® The Hindo.>itaneBname is nllgaii, or ‘hlue cow,’ and is the popular 
name of the well-known large antelope common over the greater 
portion of Northern India, the Portaxpictus of Jerdon. 
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hciul not only the great square, but the numerous tents 
situated without the square, to which I have just drawn 
your attention. Their position is alwajss in the centre of 
the army, or as much so as the nature of the ground will 
admit. You will easily conceive that there is something 
very striking and magnificent in these royal quarters, and 
that this vast assemblage of red tents, placed in the centre 
of a numerous army, produces a brilliant eficct when seen 
from some ncighhouring eminence; esj)ccially if the country 
he ojjen, and ofi'er no obstruction to the usual and regular 
distribution of the troops.^ 

The first care of the Grand Quarter-master - is, as before 
remarked, to choose a suitable situation for the royal tcirts. 
I'lie Am-las is elevated above every otlier tent, because it 
is the landmark by whicli the order and dispo.sition of the 
wliolc army is regulated. He tlien marks out tlie royal 
l)a/ars, from which all llic troops are supplied. The 
principal harmr is laid out in the form of a wide street, 
running through the whole extent of tlic array, now on 
the right, then on the left of the Aai-kn/i, and ahvay.s as 
much as po.s.sible in the direction of the next day’s en¬ 
campment. 'I'he other royal barMrs, which are neither so 
long nor so spacious, generally cross this one, some on one 
side and some on another side of the King’s quarters. All 
of them are distinguished by extremely long pole.s [cannes 
tres-hautc.s] .stuck hi the ground at the distance of tliree 
hundred paces from each other, bearing red .standards, 
and .surmounted with the tails of tlie Great Tibe( cows, 
which have the ajipcarance of so many periwigs.^ 

The quarter-master then proceeds to plan the quarters 
for the Omrahs, that there may always be the same 

^ Bernier's minute descriplum of an Imperial camp is very correct, 
as may be seen by referring to the plan of one, plate iv., iir vol. i. 
of the late Profe.ssor Blochmann’s translation of the hinh-A/t'lian. 

‘ Le gi.ancl Mar&hal des I,ogis,’ the Jirty-iiicttKil of the Ain. 

® A somewhat similar practice obtains at the present day in many 
of the regimental bazaars in our cantonments in India. 

‘ The tails of the Great Tliihet cows' are the yak tails still largely 
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observance of regnlarily, and that each nobleman may be 
placed at his usual distance from the royal square, whether 
on the right or on the left, so that no individual may be 
permitted to change the place allotted to him, or which 
he expressed a wish to occupy before the commencement 
of the expedition. 

The description I have given of the great square is, in 
many particiitar.s, applicable to the quarters of the Omrahs 
and llajai'. In general they also have two peichc-kanes, 
with a square of knnates enclosing their princiijal tents and 
those of their wives. Outside this square are likewi.se 
pitched the tents of their officers and troopers, and there 
is a basar in the form of a street, consisting of small tents 
belonging to the followers of the army, who supply it with 
forage, rice, butter, and other necessary articles of life. 
The Omrahf, need not, therefoi’e, always have recourse to 
the royal bcuars, where indeed everything may be pro¬ 
cured, almost the same as in the capital. A long pole is 
planted at both ends of each ba::nr, and distinguished by a 
particular standard, floating in the air, as high as those of 
the royal bazars, in order that the diiFerent quarters may 
be readily discerned from a distance. 

The chief Omrahs and great Rajas pride themselves on 
the loftiness of their tents, which must not, however, be 
too con.spicuous, lest the King perceive it and command 
that the tents be thrown down, as he did on our late 
march, For the same reason, the outside must not be 
entirely red, there being none but the royal tents that can 
be of that colour U nnd as a mark of jiroper respect every 
tent has also to front the Am-Icas, or quarters of the King-. 

The remainder of the ground, between the quarters of 
the Monarch, those of the Omrahs, and the bazars, is filled 
with the tents of Mansebdars, or inferior Omrahs, of 

used in India by Rajas, Nawalis and others, as fly liappeis, or, nioimted 
with silver in the h.ands of running footmen, etc., as marks of dignity ; 
see p. 261. The Cannes ires haitles of the original miglit be translated 
‘ tall bamboos,’ of which such flag-staffs are generally made at the 
present day. t See p. 362. 
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triideapeople of every description, of civil officers and 
other persons, who for various reasons follow the array; 
and, last of all, the tents of those who serve in the light 
and heavy artillery. The tents are therefore very 
numerous, and cover a large extent of ground; though 
with respect both to their number and the space occupied 
by them very extravagant notions are formed. When 
the army halts in a fine and favourable country, which 
leaves it at liberty to adopt the well-understood rules and 
order of a circular encampment, I do not believe that this 
space measures more than two leagues, or perhaps two 
leagues and a half i in circumference, including here and 
there several spots of unoccupied ground. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the heavy avtilleiy, which 
requires a great deal of room, is commonly a day or two 
in advance of the army. 

What is said of the strange confusion that prevails in 
the camp, and of the alarm thereby occasioned to a new¬ 
comer, is also much exaggerated. A slight acquaintance 
with the method observed in the quartering of the troops 
will enable you to go, without much difficulty, from place 
to place as your business may require; the King’s quarters, 
the tents and standards peculiar to every Omrah, and the 
ensigns and ‘ periwigs ’ of the royal bazars, which are all 
seen from a great distance, serving, after a little experi¬ 
ence, for unerring guides. 

Sometimes, indeed, notwithstanding all \hese precau¬ 
tions, there will be uncertainty and disorder, particularly 
on the arrival of the army at tlie place of encampment 
in the morning, when every one is actively employed in 
finding and establishing his own quarters. The dust that 
arises often obscures the marks I have mentioned, and it 
becomes impossible to distinguish the King’s quarter, 
^ The ‘ lieite ’ of Bernier’s narrative may be taken as 2 J miles. The 
actual Heue de paste of France was equal to 2 miles and 743 yards. Dr. 
Ball, in his edition of Travernier’s Travels, takes the coss ns equal to the 
French lieue. The coss (Uos) in Northern India measured in Bernier’s 
time 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. See p. 284, footnote ^ 
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the different luan-.i, or the tents of the scvei'al Ommh. 
Your progress is besides liable to be impeded by the tents 
then pitching-, and by the cords extended by inferior 
Omralis, who have no peich'-Icttm's, and by Mcmuchdin-.i 
to mark their respecth'c boundaries, and to prevent not 
only the public path from passing through, but the fixing 
of any strange Lent near their own, whore their wives, if 
accompanying them, reside. A horde of their lusty 
varletSj with cudgels ^ in their hands, will not suffer these 
cords to be removed or lowered ; you then naturally retrace 
your steps, and find that while you have been employed 
ill unavailing' efforts to pass at one end, your retreat has 
been cut off at the other. Tlicre is now no means of 
e xtricating your laden camels but by menace and entreaty; 
outrageous passion, and calm remonstrance; seeming as if 
you would proceed to blows, yet carefully abstaining from 
touching any one ; jiromoting a violent quarrel between 
the servants of both parties, and afterward reconciling 
them for fear of the coirsequenccs, and in this way taking 
advantage of a favourable moment to pass your camels. 
But the greatest annoyance is perhaps in the evening 
when business calls you to any distance. This is the Lime 
when the common people cook their victuals with a fire 
made of cow and camel dung and green wood. The 
smoke of so many fires of this kind, when there is little 
wind, is highly offensive, and involves the almosphei-e in 
total darlcnc-ss. It was my fate to be overtaken three or 
four times by this wide-spreading vapoiii-.^ I inquired, but 
could not find my w'ay: I turned and roamed about, 
ignorant wbither I went. Once I was obliged to stop 
until the .smoke dispersed, and the moon arose; and at 
another time 1 with difiic-ilty reached the aguaerj-du', at 
the foot of which I passed the night with my house and 

' In the original gros biitotis, tlie well-lmown (hankidars' lathi 
(watchmen’s baralino club) of that and the present period. 

® All thosa who have been out in camp in the cold weather in North¬ 
ern India will bo able to testify to the truth of this vivid picture of a 
common experience. 
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servant.! Tlie (iguactj-di: reseniMes a Fifty mast of a ship, 
but, is very slender, and takes down in three pieces. It is 
fixed toward tlic King’s quarters, near the tent called 
nf/gar-kanc, and during the night has a lighted lantern 
suspended from the lop. This light is very useful, for it 
may be seen when every object is enveloped in impene¬ 
trable darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way 
resort, either to pass the night secure from all danger of 
robbers, or to re.surae their search after their own lodgings. 
The name uguacy-die may be translated Light of Heaven, 
the lantern when at a distance appearing like a star.^ 

To prevent robberies every OmraJi provides watchmen, 
who continually perambulate Ins particular quarters during 
the night, crying out Kaher-dar! or. Have a care! and 
there are guards posted round the whole army at every 
five hundred paces, who kindle fires, and also cry out 
Kahcr-dar! Besides these precautions, the CotoiUdA^ or 
Grand Provost, sends soldiers in every direction, wlio 
especially pervade the bazars, crying out and sounding a 
trumpet. Notwithstanding all these measures, robberies 
are often committed, and it is prudent to be always on tlie 
alert; not to rely too much on the vigilance of servants; 
and to repose at an early hour, so as to watch during the 
remainder of the night, 

I will now proceed to describe the dift'erent modes of 
travelling adopted by the Great Mogol on these occasions. 

! The sais or groom, who in India on such occasions follows close 
behind his master. 

The AkiuUah, from dkds, sky, and diah, lamp, was a great feature 
in the Imperial camp. ‘ In order to render the royal camp conspicuous 
to those who come from afar, His Majesty has caused to be erected in 
front of the Durbar a pole upwards of forty yards high, which is 
supported by sixteen ropes ; and on the top of the pole is a large 
lantern which they call Akdsdiah. Its light is seen from great dis¬ 
tances, guides the soldiers to the Imperial camp, and helps them to 
find their tents. In former times, before the lamp was erected, the 
men had to suffer liardshlps from not being able to find the road.’— Ain, 
pp. 49-50. ° See p. 188, footnote \ 

2 A 
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Most commonly he is carried on men’s shoulders in a 
/acl-raran,^ cn-{]a](l throne, wherein be sits. This tec/ is a 
species of magnificent tabernacle, with painted and gilt 
pillars and glass windows, that are kept shut when the 
weather is bad. The four poles of this litter are covered 
either witli scarlet or brocade, and decorated with deep 
fringes of silk and gold. At the end of each pole are 
stationed two strong and handsomely dre.ssed men, who 
are relieved by eight other men constantly in atteirdance. 
Sometimes the King ride.s on hor.seb.ack, especially when 
the weather is favourable for hunting; and at other times 
he is carried by an elepliant in a miMemhcr, or in a hanze, 
which is by far the most striking and splendid style of 
travelling, as nothing can surpass the richne.ss and magnifi¬ 
cence of the harness and trappings. The inikdemher is a 
small house, or square wooden tower, gilt and painted;''* 
and the hauze,^ an oval chair with a canopy on pillars, also 
superbly decorated with colours and gold. 

In every march the King is accompanied by a great 
number of Omrahx and Rajas, who follow him closely on 
horseback, placing themselves promi.seiinusly in a body, 
without much method or regularity. On the morning of a 
journey, they assemble at break of day in the Am-kas, with 
the exception of those who may be exempted by age or the 
nature of their office. They find these marches very 
fatiguing, especially on hunting-days, being exposed like a 
private soldier to the sun and dust, frequently until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

These luxurious lords move along very differently when 
not in the train of the King: neither dust nor sun then 
annoys them, hut they are stretched, as on a bed, in a 

* Takht-i raivdn, see p. 12S. 

“ ‘They also put comforUble turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elcpbants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment.’— Ain, 
p. 131. 

Similar to the modem howdah (a Ilindostanee word modified from 
the Arabic liaiidaj), but with a canopy. 
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paicki/, closed and covered or not as may be found more 
agreeable; sleeping at case until they reach their tent, 
whore they are sure to find an excellent dinner, the kitchen 
and oveiy accessary article having been sent forward the 
preceding nighl, immediately after supper. The Omrahs 
are .always surrounded by a minibcr of wcll-inonnted 
cavaliers, called gonr:::e-lerdfirs, because they carry a kind of 
club,’^ or silver mace. The King is also attended by many 
of them, who go before him, both on the right and on the 
left, together with a mnltitude of footmen. The gourae- 
herdnrs arc picked, good-looking men, of line figures, and 
are employed to convej^ orders and despatches. With great 
slicks in their hands they drive eveiybody before them, 
and keep the -way clear for the King. 

The CawK follow the Rajahs surrounded by a large 
number of players on cymbals and trumpets. The Cutirx, 
as I before obseL'ved,^ consists of figures in silver, represent¬ 
ing strange animals, liand.s, balances, fishes and other 
mystical objeet.s, borne at the end of large silver poles. 

A numerous body of Manschdars or inferior Omrahs 
comes next, well mounted, and equipped Avith SAVord, quiver, 
and arrows.^ Tliis body is much more numerous than that 
of Omrahs, Avhich follow.s the King; because not only tlie 
Mannehdars who are on duty are obliged to assemble at 
break of day near the royal tent, for the purpose of accom¬ 
panying the King, but there are many Avho join the train in 
the hope of attracting notice and obtaining preferment. 

The Princesses and great ladies of the Seraglio have also 
different modes of travelling. Some prefer tcliaudouks;^ 
Avhich are borne on men’s shoulders, and are not unlike 
the tacl-^’avans. They are gilt and painted and covered 
Avith magnificent silk nets of many colours, enriched Avith 

^ Seo p. 263, footnote 

“ See p. 266. The hur corresponded in some respects to the colours 
ot a regiment, it had a special guard assigned to it, and was saluted 
cn various occasions, 

“ Ilemier has omitted to mention the bow and shield which also 
formed part of their equipment. ^ Chmdols. 
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einhrokleiyj fringeSj and beajitifiil lasseLs. OtJici'S travel 
in n stalely and dose pnlchf, gilt and covered, over wliicli 
are aho expanded similar silk nets. Some again use 
capacious litters, su.spended between two powerful camels, 
or between two small elepliants. It is in this style 
I have sometimes seen Rai/c/ieiutra-Begmii pursuing her 
journey, and have observed more than once in front of lire 
litter, which was ojien, a young, well-dressed female slave, 
with a peacock’s tail in her hand, brushing away the dust, 
and keeping ofl' the flies from the Princess, d'he ladies are 
not unfrequently carried on the backs of elephants, which 
upon these occasions wear massive bells of silver, and are 
decked with costly trappings, curiously embroidered. These 
lovely and distinguished females, seated in Mikdemherx, arc 
thus elevated above the earth, like so many superior beings 
borne along through the middle region of the air, liach 
MUctiemher contains eight women, four on a side: it is 
latticed and covered with a silken Jict, and yiehks not in 
richnc.ss and .splendour to the Ichmuloule or the l(wl-ravnn, 

I cannot avoid d^velling on this pompous procession of 
the SenigUo. It strongly arrested my attention during the 
late marcli, and I feel delight in recalling it to my mcinoiy. 
Stretch imagination to its utmost limits, and you can con¬ 
ceive no exhibition more grand and imposing than when 
Rauchaiam-Begum, mounted on a stupendous Pegu elephant, 
and seated in a Mikdcmhcr,^ blazing with gold and azure, 
is followed by five or six oilier elephants with Mikdemhvrs 
nearly as resplendent as her own, and filled with ladies 
attached to her household. Close to the Princess ai-e 
the chief eunuchs, richly adorned and finely mounted, 
each with a wand of office in his hand ; and surrounding 
her elephant, a troop of female servants, Tartars and 
Kachinenjs, fantastically attired and riding handsome pad- 
horses, Besides these attendants are several eunuchs on 
horseback, accompanied by a multitude of Pagi/s,” or 

^ For meMamhar. 

^ The Portuguese word ^eSa, fcom/^ foot, and meaning a footman, 
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lackeys on footj with large cancSjwho advance a great way 
before the Princess, both to the right and to tlie left, for 
the purpose of clearing the road and driving before them 
every intiaider. Immediately behind llauckeiiimi-Bcguni s 
retinue apjiears a principal lady of the court, mounted and 
attended much in the same manner as the Princess. This 
lady is followed by a third, she by a foiirlli, and so on, 
until fifteen or sixteen females of quality pass with a 
grandeur of appearance, equipage, and retinue more or less 
proportionate to their rank, pay, and office, There is 
something very impre.ssive of state and royalty in the 
marcli of these sixty or more elephants; in their solemn 
and, as it were, measured steps; in the splendour of the 
Mihlemhers, and the brilliant and innumerable followers in 
attendance: and if I had not regarded this display of 
magnificence witli a sort of philosophical indifference, I 
should have been apt to be carried away by sucli (lights 
of imagination as inspire most of the Indian poets, wlicm 
they represent the elephants a.s convej’iiig no many 
goddesses concealed from the vulgar gaze. 

Truly, it is with difficulty that these ladies can he 
approached, and they are almost inaccessible to the sight 
of man. Woe to any unlucky cavalier, however exalted iu 
rank, who, meeting the px'occssion, is found too near. 
Nothing can exceed the insolence of the tribes of eunuchs 
and footmen which he has to encoimter, and tliey eagerly 
avail themselves of any such oixportimily to beat a man in 
the most unmerciful maimer. I shall not easily forget 
being once surprised iu a similar situation, and hoxv narrowly 
I escaped the cruel treatment that many cavaliens have 
experienced: but delcnuined not to suffer myself to be 
beaten and perhaps maimed without a stnig'gle, I drew my 
sword, and having fortunately a strong and spirited home. 

Anglicised into peon ; also the Hindo-stanee word piyida, also meaning 
a footnmn. Scotice,(Latin, fedisetjnus), a footboy : ‘Win. Giay, 
Pedee to one Smith in the Rebel Life Guards ,’—List of Htbth in 1745, 
p. 275. Scot. Wist. Hoc., 1S90, 
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I was enabled to open a passage, sword in baud, tbrniigh 
a host of assailants, and to clash across the rapid stream 
which was before me. It is indeed a proverbial observa¬ 
tion in these armies that three thing.s are to be carcfidly 
avoided : the first, getting among the choice and led horses, 
where kicking abounds ; the second, intruding on the limit¬ 
ing ground; and tlie tliird, a too near approach to tlie 
ladies of the Seraglio. It is much worse, however, in 
Persia. I under.stand that in that coiuitry life itself is 
forfeited if a man bo within sight even of the eunuchs, 
although he should be half a league distant from the 
women; and all the male inhabitants of the towns and 
villages through which the Seraglio is to pass must abandon 
their homes and fly to a considerable disiancc. 

I shall now speak of the field sports of the King.i 1 

1 ‘ Suporficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in tlieii ignorance stride .about, as if sonsele.ss, on llie field 
of their passions. But deep inquirers see in limning a means of 
acquisition of knowledge, and tlie temple of their woisbip derives from 
it a peculiar lustre. This is the case with Ills Majesty. lie always 
makes hunting a means of increasing his knowledge, anti besides, uses 
hunting parties ns occasions to inquiie, without iiaving first given 
notice of his coming, into the condition of the people and the aimy. He 
travels incognito, and examines into matters rcferiing to taxation, or 
to Saytirghal lands, or to affairs connected with the household. He 
lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. On 
account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-siglUecl and shallow 
observers think that His Majesty has no other oliject in view but hunt¬ 
ing ; but the wise and experienced know that he pimsuoshigher aims.’ 
— Ain, p. 282. Sayiirghal lands were those which had been given for 
benevolent purposes of various kinds One of the classes of men on 
whom they were bestowed were ‘ inquirers after wisdom, who have 
rvithdrawn from all worldly occupation, and make no difference between 
night and daytime in searching after true knowledge. —Ain, p. 268. 
An early example of ' endowments for research,’in fact. Such lands 
were hereditary, and differed for this reason from /iffb' lands, wliich 
were conferred for a specified time, and to which Bernier alludes at 
p. 213. Alcbar, liowever, considerably inlerferetl with Ihcsc S.ayiirgli.al 
lands, arbitrarily resuming many of them and increasing bis domain 
lands to the rain of many a family. 
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could never conceive how the (heal Mogol could hunt with 
an army of one hundred thousand men; but there 
certainly is a sense in which he may be said to hunt 
with two hundred thousand, or with any number of which 
his army may consist. 

In the neighbourhoods of Agm and Deldi, along tlie 
course of the Gemna, reaching to the mountains, and even 
on both sides of the road leading to Lalior, there is a large 
quantity of uncultivated land, covered either with copse 
wood or with grasses six feet high. All this land is guarded 
with the utmost vigilance; and excepting partridges, quails, 
and liares, which the natives catch with uct.s, no person, be¬ 
lie who he may, is permitted to disturb the game, wliich 
is con.sequently very abundant. 

Whenever the Monarch is about to take the field, everj' 
gamekeeper [Gardes Chasses] near whose district the army 
is to pass is called upon to apprise the Grand Master of the 
Hunt of the various sorts ofgame under his particular charge, 
and of the places where they are in the greatest plenty. 
Sentries are then stationed at the different roads of that 
district, to guard the tract of ground selected, which extends 
.sometimes four or five leagues; and while the army is on 
its march, on one side or the other, so as to avoid that 
tract, the King enters it with as many Omrahs and other 
persons as have liberty to do so, and enjoys, leisurely and 
uninterruptedly, the sports of the field, vaiying them ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the game. 

I shall, in the first place, describe the manner in, which 
they chase antelopes with tame leopards.^ 

1 The cheetah or hunting leopard is still largely employed, chiefly in 
the Native States of IiitUa, for the sport described by Bernier. In the 
Aai there is a story told of how once, 'from the hindnes.-, shown by Ilis 
Majesty, a deer made friendship with a leopard. They lived together 
and enjoyed each other’s comirany. The most remarkable thing was 
this, that the leopard when let off against other deer would pounce 
upon them as any other leop.ard.’ 

The lynx, the Hindoatanee name for which, ftonuhL-Puisiainisj/j'iW- 
gos/i, or ‘ black ear,’ was also employed in the chase by the Mogul 
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I think that I have elscwlierc told you tli.'il there are in 
the Jiidies large minibcrs of antelopes, very ranch resembling 
our fawns in sliape; that they move generally in herds; 
and that every herd, which is never composed of more 
tlian five or six, is followed by a male, wdio is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by his colour. When one of these little troops 
is discovered, the first step is to have it .seen by the 
leopard, who is kept chained on a small car.'- The saga¬ 
cious and cunning animal docs not, as mighl be exjrecled, 
run at once towards the antelopc-s, but winds about, hides 
liim.self, cronclieis, and in this cautions manner approaches 
them unperccived, .so as to give himself a fair chance of 
catching them with tho.se five or six bounds, Mdiich the 
leopard is noted for making with incredible agility. If 
snccessfid, he gluts himself with therr blood, heart, and 
liver! but if he miss his prey, as frequently happens, he 
makes no other effort, but stands perfectly still. It would 
indeed be useless to contend with the.se animals in a fair 
race, for they run much more fleetly imd much longer 
than the leopard. His keeper finds no great difficulty in 
securing him again on the car; he approaches him quietly. 

Emperors. ‘ Ills Majesty is very fond of using lliis plucky little animal 
for hunting pnrposo.s. In former times it would attack a hate or a fn.'c; 
hut now it kills black buck.’—p. 290. Cnpl. Alexander Hamilton, 
in his Aerv Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, 2 vols. 8vo, 
gives (vol. i. p. 124) an exceedingly quaint and graphic dosciiption of 
this mode of hunting, as follows : ‘ Uecr, Antelopes, Hares, and Foxes 
are their wild Game, which they hunt with Hogs, Leopards, and a 
small fierce Creature, called by them a Shoe;^oose. It ts about the 
.Sire of a Fox, with long piickt Eats like an Hare, and a Face 
like a Cat, a gray B.ick and Sides, and Belly and Iiit'a.st white, I 
believe they are rare, for I never saw more than one. When they 
arc taken oat to hunt an Horseman carries it behind him hood-winkt, 
and their Deer and Antelopes, being pretty familiar, will not start 
before horses come very near. He who carries the S)ioej;oose, takes off 
the Hood, and shews it the Game, which, with large .swift Springs, it 
soon overtakes, and lea]>ii)g on their Backs, and gelling forwui-d to 
the Shoulders, scratches their Eyes out, and giveo the Iluntera an easy 
pteyJ ^ Technically called a sugar. 
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earesbcs Jiiiiij Uii-ows down a few jjieces of /jeshj and, cover¬ 
ing liis eyes, fasLens his chain. During the inarch, one, of 
these leopards very unespccleflly allbrcled us this annisc- 
mentj to the no small consternatioiij however, of many of us. 
A troop of antelopes ran through the midst of the army, 
as was indeed the ease every day; imt these happened to 
pass very close to two leopards who were placed as usual 
on their car. One, whose eyes were not covered, made so 
violent an effort as to break his chain, and rush after tlie 
antelopes, but without catching any. Impeded, however, 
ill their ilight, turned and pursued on all sides, one of them 
could not avoid again approaching the leopard, who 
poiineed upon and seized the poor animal, notwithstand¬ 
ing the crowd-s of camel.s and horses tJiat were in hi.s way, 
and contrary to the conmion opinion that the leopard 
never attacks the prey whicli he has once missetl. 

There is nothing very interesting in the mode of hunt¬ 
ing tlic iiil-gliaux, or grey oxen; which, as I before stated, 
are a species of eJk.^ They enclose them in great nets, 
which are drawn closer by degrees; and, when the space 
is reduced to a small compass, tlie King euler.s with his 
Omnilis and huntsmen, and the animal is killed with 
arrows, short sjiikes, swords, and rauskehoons. Sometimes 
tliese animals are slaughtered in such numbers that the 
King sends quarters of them as presents to all the Omrahs. 

It is enrion.s ciiough to observe tlie manner in which 
crimes arc caught. Their courageous defence in the air 
again.st the birds of prey - aitbvds much sport, Sometimes 
they kill their assailants; but from the slowness of their 
movements in wliceling round they are overeeme as the 
uuinber of their enemies increases. 

‘ See p, 364. The nilgau has a heavy shanibliiig pace, and al the 
present clay it i.s not coii.sidcred quite sportsinniiUke to siioot them, 

^ Hawks, of which several kinds were used. ‘ Ilis Majesty, fiom 
niolive.s of generosity and how a wish to add .splendour to his Court, 
is fond ofluinting with falcons, though superficial observers think that 
iiicrely limiting' i.<, lii.s object, p. 294. 
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But of all the diversions of the field the hunting of 
the, lioii^ is not only the most perilous, but is peculiarly 
royal ,• for, except by sjiccial pcniiission, the King and 
Princes are the only persons who engage in the sport. 
As a preliminary step, an ass is tied near the spot where 
the gamekeepers have ascertained the lion retires. I’he 
wretched animal is soon devoured, and after so ample a 
meal the lion never seeks for other prey, but without 
molesting either oxen, sheep, or shepherds, goes in quest 
of water, and after quenching his thirst, returns to Ins 
farmer place of retirement. He sleeps until the next 
moriiiug, when he finds and devours another as.s, which the 
gamekeepers have brought to the same spot. In this way 
they contrive, during several days, to allure tl;e lion and to 
,’iUach him to one place; and tt'hen information is received 
of the King’s api)roach, they fasten at the si^ot an ass 
where so many others have been sacrificed, down whose 
throat a large cpiantity of opium has been forced. This 
last meal is of course intemlcd to produce a soporific eficct 
upon the lion. The next operation is to .spread, by means 
of the peasantry of the adjacent villages, large nets, made 
on purpose, which arc gradually drawn closer, in the 
manner practised in hunting the uil-ghaux. Everything 
being in this state of preparation, the King appears on an 
elephant protected in places with thin jdates of iron, and 
attended by the Grand Master of the Elimt, some Onrahs 
mounted on elephants, and a gi’eat number both of gmirec- 
herdars on horseback and of gamekeepers on foot, armed 
with lialj'-pikes. He immediately approaches the net on 
the outside, and fires at the lion with a large rausketoon. 
The wounded animal makes a spring at the elephant, ac¬ 
cording to the invariable practice of lion.s, but i,s arrested 
by the net;'-* and the King continues to discharge bis 
mmkdooii, until the lion is at length killed. 

It happened, however, dining the last hunt, that the 

1 Except in Kalbiawat iiorvs are now never met wiih in any part 
of India. “ 3 ec pp. 182-183. 
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enraged animal leaped over the net, rushed u))on a trooper 
wliosc horse he killed, and then effected his escape for a 
lime. Being pursued by the huntsmen, he was at length 
found and again enclosed in nets. The whole army was 
on that occasion subjected to great inconveniencic.s and 
thrown into a considerable degree of confusion. We re¬ 
mained three or four days patrolling in a country inter¬ 
sected with torrents from the mouiitain.s, and covered with 
undenvood, and long grass that nearly concealed the 
camels. No hauin had been formed and there were no 
towns or village.s near the army. Happy tliose who during 
this scone of disorder could satisfy the craving.? of hunger! 
Shall I explain the weighty reason of this long detention 
in such abominable quarters ? You must know, Ihen, 
that as it is considered a favourable omen when the King 
kill.s a lion, so i.s the escape of that animal portentous of 
infinite evil to the .slate. Accoi-dingly, the termination of 
tl>e hunt is attended with much grave ceremony. The 
King being seated in tlic general assembly of the Omralis, 
the dead lion is brought befoi-e him, and when the carcass 
has been accurately measured and minutely examined, it 
is recorded in the royal archives that such a King on such 
a day slew a lion of such a size and of such a skin, whose 
teeth were of such a length, and whose claws rvere of 
such dimensions, ‘ and so on down to the minutest details. 

Let me just add a word on the subject of the opium 
given to the ixss. One of the principal huntsmen as.surc.5 
me that it is a talc of the vulgar, and that the lion is sufti- 

1 The Emperor Akbar, who was a great sportsman, caused not only 
an account to he kept of the game he shot, but ordered that par¬ 
ticulars of the gtin.'i used should also be recorded. Jiihiingir inherited 
his father’s love of spoil, except that he never hunted elephants nor did 
he care for shooting walerfowl. In his Memoirs ho gives many details 
of lii.s hunliug exploits, and tells us how he c,au3cd the officials of the 
Hunting Department to draw up a ‘ game hook' einbiacing liis life 
from the age of twelve to fifty. This list tells us that during these 
years he shot 17,1(37 licad of game cf all kinds, including 86 tigers, 4I 
sparrows, 3276 crows {!), and 10 alligators. 
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cieiitly disposed to sleep without il when he has eaten to 
satiety. 

I observed that tlie great rivers arc commonly without 
bridges. The army crossed them by means of two bridges 
of boats, constructed with tolerable slcill, and placed be¬ 
tween two or three hundred paces apart. Earth and straw 
mingled together are thrown upon the planking forming the 
footwayj to prevent the cattle from slipping. The greatest 
confusion and danger occur at the extremitic.s; for not only 
does the crowd and pressure occur most there, but when 
the approaclics to the bi-idgc -are composed of soft moving 
earth, they become so broken up and .so full of piis, that 
horses and laden oxen tumble upon one another into them, 
and the people pa.ss over the struggling animals in the 
utmost disorder. The evil would he much increased if the 
army were under the necessity of crossing in out' day; but 
the King gcucrally fixes his camp about half a league from 
the bridges of boats, and sud'ers a day or two to elajise ere 
he passc.s to the opjiosite side of the river; wlien, ])itchiiig 
his tent.s within half a league from the hank, he again 
delays his departuro so as to allow the .array three days 
and nights at least to ell'ect the pas.sagc. 

As to the number of people, whether soldiers or others, 
which the camp contains, it is not easy to detoaninc this 
accurately; so various are the opinions on this point. 1 
may venture, however, to state gcncr.ally that in this 
inarch there arc at least one hundred thousand lior.scmen, 
and more than one hundred and fifty thousand animals, 
eomprisiug horses, mules, and elephants; th.at besides 
the.se, there cannot be much IcSs than fifty thousand 
camels, and nearly as many oxen or horses ennjiloyed to 
euia-y the wives .and children, the grain and other pro¬ 
visions belonging to the poor people eoiinected ■with 
the bazars, who when they travel take with them, 
like our gipsies, the whole of their families, goods, .and 
chattels. The servants in the army must be indeed nume¬ 
rous, since nothing is clone without their assistance. I 
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rank only with a two-horse ctu^alier, aiicl yet I cannot 
l)ossibly contrive with less tlian three men. Many are of 
opinion that tlie camp contains between three and four hun¬ 
dred thon.saud persons; some believe this e.stimate to be 
too small, w'hile other.s con.sider it rather exaira'crated. 
Aceurately to determine the question, the people should 
be numbered. All I can confiflently a.ssert i.s that the 
multitude is prodi.qioiis and almost incredible. The whole 
population of T>cbli, the capital city, is in fact collected 
in the camp, because deriving its employment and main¬ 
tenance from tlie court and army, it has no alternative 
blit to follow them in their march or to perish from want 
during their absence.’- 

You are no doubt at a loss to conceive liow so vast a 
number both of men and animals can be maintained in the 
field. The best solution of the difiiculty will be found in 
the tcmijerance of the Indians and simple nature of their 
diet. Of the five-score thousand troopers not a tenth, no 
not a twentieth part, eat animal food ; they are satisfied 
with tlicir kicliery, a mess of rice and other vegetable.s, 
over which, when cooked, they pour boiled butter.® It 
should be considered too that camels endure fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst in a surprising degree, live upon little, 
and cat any kind of food. At the end of every march, 
they are left to browse in the fields, where eveiything 
serves for fodder. It is important likewise to observe that 
the same tradesmen who supply the bazars in Dchli are 
compelled to furnish them in the camp; the shops of which 
they are composed being kept by the same persons 
whether in the capital or in the field. 

These poor people are at great pains to procure forage: 
they rove about from village to village, and what they 
succeed in purchasing, they endeavour to sell in the army 
at an advanced price. It is a common practice with 
them to clear, with a sort of trowel, whole fields of a 
peculiar kind of grass, which having beaten and washed, 

’ See p. 220. ® Ghee, see p. 438. 
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tliey tlii,pose oi' iu the camp at a price soniclinies very 
and sometimes inadequately low.t 
There, is a curious fad respecting the King which I had 
ahno.st forgotten to relate. Pie enters the camp sometimes 
oil one siclSj sometimes on another; that is^ he will to-day 
pass near the tents of certain Omruhs and to-morrow near 
the Lents of olliers.^ This variation of route is not, as 
you might suppose, accidental; the Omr/ihx, whom the 
Monarch honour.^ by hi.s vicinity, must leave their quarters 
to meet him, and must present His Majesty with a purse of 
more or less value; from twenty to fifty golden roupics, 
twenty being equal to about thirty pistoles, according to 
their liberality and the amount of their pay, 

I shall say nothing of the towns and villages between 
DekU and Lahnr: I have in fact scarcely .scon any of them. 
My Agah's station not being in the centre of the army, 
which oflen kept to the highroad, but in the front of the 
right tviiig, it was our custom to traverse fields and bye- 
palhs during the night, guided by llic stars; frequently 
mistaking our way, and marching live or six leagues, in¬ 
stead of three or four, the usual di,stance between two 
encampments, till daylight again set us right. 

*• The general practice at the present (lay throughout Northern Itnlia, 
‘the peculiar liincl of grass’ being the well-known rtiii {Cyiiot/on J)ac- 
tylan, Royle). On account of its creeper-like .steal, a khtupa, the 
trowel-like instrument of Bernier, is recpiircd to scrape it, as it were, 
from off the ground. 

“ ‘ The nobles are encamped without on all sides according to their 
rank. The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the 
centre; those for Sunday and Monday on the right; and those for 
Tuesday and Wednesday on the left.’— Ain, p, 48. 
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Written :il Lahor tlie Kiiijr being then about to depart 
for Kacliemire. 

Descnpiion oj' Lahor, the Capital of the Fcnje-ah, or 
Kmj^dom of the Jive Rivers. 

JM O N S I E U Rj 

It is not without reason that the kingdom of whicli 
Lahor is the cai)ital is named tlie Penje-ab, or il>e Region 
of the Five Waters; because five rivers do reaJiy descend 
from tlie great mountains wliich enclose the kingdom of 
Kacliemire, aiidj taking their course through this country, 
fall into the Indus, which empties itself into tlie ocean at 
Sajindif^ near the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Whether 
Lahor be the ancient Bucefah.'t, I do not pretend to 
determine. Ale.riimler is here well known by the name 
of Sekander Filifoiis, or Alexander the son of Philip: con¬ 
cerning his horse, however, they know nothing. 'I'he river 
on which the city.was built, one of the five, is as consider¬ 
able as our Loire, and is much in want of a similar embank¬ 
ment as that on which the road is carried on the banks 
of the French river; for it is subject to inundations, which 
cause great injury and frecpiently change its bed; indeed 
within a few years the river has receded a full quarter of 
a league from Lahor, to the great inconvenience of the 

^ By this I helieve Bernier to mean Sind, which was called Sinda 
by Fryer, the rnouths of the Indus being situated in the Province of 
Sind» 
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iuhabitantsj Unlike the biiiWings of iJc/z/z .-md Agra, the 
liousos liei'o arc very lofty; ImU the court having resided 
during the last twenty years or more in one of (hose two 
cities^ most of the houses in Lalior arc in a runious state.'*^ 
Indeed, many have been totally destroyed and have buried 
many of the inhabitants under their ruins, in consequence 
of the heavy rains whieh have })rcv/iiled of late years, 
There are still five or six consider,able streets, two or three 
of which exceed a league m length; hut not a few of the 
houses in them are tumbling to the ground.'* The river 
having changed its bed, the King's palace is no longer 
seated on its batdc.s."* This is a high ,'md noble edifice, 
though very inferior to the palaces of De/i/i or /Igra. It 
is more th,an two months since we arrived in this city: we 
have waited for the melting of the snow on the mountains 
of Kachumin' in order to obtain an easier ])a3s,'ige into ih.at 
coiinti'y; our departure is finally fixed, however, for to¬ 
morrow, as the King quitted Lahar two day,s ago, I have 
provided myself with a nice small Kachemire tent, whieh 
I purchased yesterday, as I was advi,sed to do the same as 
others, and to proceed no further with iny old tent, which 
is rather large and heavy. It will be difficult, they tell me, 
to find room for all our tents among the mountains of 
Kachemire, which besides .are impass.ahle to camels ; so that 
req ailing portei's for our baggage, the carriage of ray old 
tent would be too expensive. Farewell! 

^ The old bed of the Ravee is well known to all who have visited 
Lahore, and it has been proposed in recent years to divert the pre.sent 
stream into its old channel again. 

® See p. 459. 

^ The Emperor Jdhangfr, Shdhjahdn’s predecessor, frequently resided 
at Lahore, and after his time it began to decline in population, 

Brought about, it is said, by an embankment which Aurangzeb con¬ 
structed to prevent inundations, but which had the effect of so deflecting 
the current as to cause the river to alter its course entirely. 




F 0 U II T H LETTER 

T o THE SAME 


Written from the Camp of tlie Army marrliitij^' from Labor 
to Kacliemire, the fourth dity of the March. 


Monsieur 

1 noi'ED that, as I had survived the heat of Mofca near 
the Straits of Bah-cl-niamlcl, I should have nothing to fear 
from the burning' rays of the sun in aiiy part of the earth ; 
but that hojic has abandoned me since the army left 
Lalior four days ago, I am indeed no longer surjii ised that 
even the Indians themselves expressed much aj)j)rehen- 
sion of the misery -which awaited them during tlic eleven 
or twelve days’ march of the array from Labor to Bent her, 
which is situated at the entrance of the Kachemire moun¬ 
tains, I declare, without the least exaggeration, that f have 
been reduced by the intenseness of the heat to the last 
extremity; scarcely believing when I rose in the morning 
that I should outlive the day. This extraordinary heat is 
occasioned by the high mountauis of Kavhemire ; for being 
to the north of our road, they intcrce})t the cool breezes 
which would refresh ns from that quarter, at the same 
time that they reflect the scorching sunbeams, and leave 
the whole counti'y arid and siiffoeating. But why should 
I attempt to account philosophically for that which may 
kill me 1 o-morrow ? 

^ Bhimbhar, wheretheremainsofoneof the rrat-houscs built foi the 
camps of the Mogul Emperors is still used by travellers. 
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F I F T H LETTER 

T O T HE S A M E 

Written from the Camp of tlie Army mareliiiifr fro7ti Lihor 
to KacliemirCj the si.\th (lay of the March. 


.Vt O N S I E U R 


I YESTi’.iin'tY crossed one of the great rivers of Indiaj 
called the 2'c/ieiiim^ Its excellent walei’j with which the 
principal Ommhs arc providing themselvesj instead of tlur 
Ganges water that has hitherto sniiidiecl llieir wantSj 
induces me to hope that the ascent of this river does not 
lead to the infernal regions^ but that it may really conduct 
us to the kingdom of Kacheniire, where they would make 
me believe we should be gladdened with the sight of ice 
and snow. Every day is found more insupportable than 
the pj-eceding, and the further we advance the more does 
the heat increase. It is true that I cros.sed lire bridge of 
boats at broad noonday^ but I am not sure that my suifer- 
ings would have been less if I had remained stifling in my 
tent. My object was at least attained: 1 passed over llu.s 
bridge quietlyj while everybody else was resting and wait¬ 
ing to cross toward the close of the day, when the heat 
i.s less oppressive, Perhaps I owe my escape from some 
fatal .accident to my prudence and forCvSighL, for no pass.age 
of a river, since the army (piitted Dehlij has been attended 

^ The Chinab, which is nearly 72 miles from L.ilioie by Beinier's 
route. He had therefore marched al the rale of about 12 inilcb a day. 
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■with such drpfulfiil eonfusioiiT The enti-mice. at one ex¬ 
tremity of the bridge into the first boat, and tlie going 
out from the last boat at the other extremity were 
rendered extremely difficult and dangerous on account of 
the loose moving sand whicli it was necessary to pass, and 
which giving way under the feet of such crowds of aninials, 
was carried off by the current, and left considerable 
cavities, into which numbers of camels, oxen, and horses 
were thrown down, and trodden underfoot, while blows 
were dealt about without intermission. There are gener¬ 
ally upon these occasions officers and troopers attached to 
Omrahs, who to clear the way for their masters and their 
baggage make an active use of their canes. My Namah 
has lost one of his camels, with the iron oven it carried 
so that I fear I shall he reduced to the necessity of eating 
the haaar bread. Farewell! 

‘ Tliis is the i.rrgest liver they Iiaci yet crossed, anti the sandy 
approaches to tlio main stream were always, until a few yeans ago when 
the combined railway and road bridge was built, very tedious for 
travellers, wlicther mounted or on foot. 

Probalily one of tliose portable ovens, made of slieet-iron, so 
familiar to all Anglo-fndians, called a tcmdiir in Ilindostauee, 




THE SIXTH LETTER 

T O THE SAME 


Written from the Camp of the Army, miircliiiif> from Lahor 
to Kaclicmire, the eig^hth day of tho March. 


Monsieur, 

Alas, my cle.ar Sir! what can induce an European to 
expose himself to such terrible heat, and to these harassing 
iind perilous marches ? It is too much curiosity ; or rather 
it is gross folly and inconsiderate rashness. My life is 
placed in continual jeopardy. Out of evil, however, may 
arise .some good. When at Lalior I was seised with a 
dux, accompanied by acute pains in ray limbs, in conse¬ 
quence of having passed whole nights on a terrace in the 
open air, as is commonly done in Dehli without datigei*. 
My health was suffering; but since we have been on the 
march the violent perspirations, continued for eight or 
nine clays, have dissipated my bad humours, and my 
parched and withered body is become a mere sieve, the 
quart of water, which I swallow at a draught, passing at 
the same moment through every one of my pores, even 
to my fingers' ends. I am sure that to-day I have drunk 
more than ten pints. Amid all our sufferings, it is a great 
consolation to be able to drink as much water as wo please 
with impunity, provided it be of a good quality. 
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THE SEVENTH LETTER 


TO THE SAME 


Written from the Camp of the Army, inarehing from Labor to 
Kacheinire, on the morning of the tenth day of the Marcii, 


Monsieur, 

The sun is just but rising, yet the heat is insupportable. 
Tlicre is not a cloud to be seen nor a breath of air to be 
felt. My horses are exhausted; they' have not seen a 
blade of green grass since we quitted TmIiot. My Indian 
servants, notwithstanding their black, dry, and bard slcin, 
arc incapable of further exertion. The wliole of my face, 
my feet, and my hands arc flayed. My body too is entirely 
covered with small red blisters, which prick like needles.' 
Yesterday one of our poor trooper-s, who was without a 
tent, was found dead at the foot of a tree, whitlier he Iiad 
crept for shelter, I feel as if I should myself expire befiu'C 
night. All my hopes are in four or five limes still remain 
ing for lemonade, and in a little dry curd which I am about 
to drink dilutctl with water and with sugar.^ Heaven 
bless you! the ink dries at the end of my pen, and the pen 
itself drops from ray hand. 

' Prickly heat, so lamiliar to most Anglo-Irulians. 

® .See p, 354 text, and footnote '. 
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THE EIGHTH LETTER 

TO THE S A M E 


W^ritten at Benilier, the entrance to the Mountains of Kachomirej 
after having encamped near that place for two days. 

A dcsC) ipiio7i of Bimher, 7vc change our carriage llierc for ihal 
adapkd to Hill irnvrlliiig, incredible mmiher of Men- 
Porlers, and the oi'der of March ihal has to be ob.toved 
for Jive days when going through the Mmiiilnitt Passes. 


M O N S I E U R, 

At leiigUi wc have reached Bcmher, .situated at the loot 
of a steepj blackj and scorched inonnlaiii. We are ou- 
caniped in the dry bed of a considerable torrent, upon 
pebbles and burning sands,*—a very furnace; and if a 
heavy shower had not fallen opportunely this morning, and 
I had not received from the mountains a seasonable supply 
of curdled milk, limes, and a fowl, I know not what would 
have become of your i)oor correspondent. But God be 
praised ! the atmosphere is evidently cooler, my apx)etite 
is restored, ray strength improved; and the fr.st u.se I 
make of returning health is to resume my pen. You mu.st 

* In tlie higher part of the town of Bhimbhar are tlie remains of the 
Sarai, a building about 300 feet stpiarc, wiiere the Empcior and his 
personal staff used to camp. Down in the plain, close to wlieie the 
present travellers’ bungalow stands, was. the camping ground in the 
sands and boulders of the Bhimbhar river which there enters the plains, 
where the rest of the camp was pitched, as graphically described by 
Bernier. 
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now be made acquainted with new marches and fresh 
troubles. 

Yesterday, at night, the King left thc.se suffocating 
quarters. ITc was accoiiip.aiiied by Rauchoiam-Bcgiiiii ami 
tlie other women of (he Seraglio, the Raja Ragnal,^ who 
acts as Vidcr, and Fuzcl-han, llic High Stmrard; and last 
night the grand master of the hunt also left the camp, 
with some principal officers of the royal household, and 
sever,al ladies of distinction. To-night it will lie our turn 
to depart: besides my Navaab Dwicchmcnd-kaa s family, 
the party will consist of Mahmet-Emir-kan, son of the 
celebrated Ewir Jemla, of wliom I have already sjjolren so 
mucli I of my excellent friend Dianet-kan and his two sons, 
and of several other Ommks, Rajas, and Manschilars. The 
other Nohles who are to visit Kackemhv, will depart each 
in his tui'u, to lessen the inconvenience and confusion that 
mu.st attend the five da)f.s’ journey between this place and 
Kachemirc, tliroiigli difficult and nioiinlninoti,s paths. The 
remainder of Llie court, such as Fcdm/-knit,'^ ilie Grand 
Master of the Artillery, three or four principal Rrt/fl.y, and a 
large number of Omrahs, will continue stationed as guards, 
in this town and ncigbboui-hood, during three or four 
montli.s, until the great heat be over, when the King will 
return. Some will pitch Ihcir tents on the hanks of lire 
Tclieiiau,'^ otlier.s will repair to the adjacent towns and 
vOlagc.s, and the rest will be under the necessity of en¬ 
camping in this burning- Be.mber. 

That a scarcity of provisions may not be produced in the 
small kingdom of Kachemirc, the King will be followed by 
a very limited number of individuals. Of females he 
takes only ladies of the first rank, the intimate friends of 
liaitcJietiara-Bcgiim, and those women whose services cannot 
easily be di.speu.scd with. The Omrahs and military will 
also be as few as possible; and those Lords who have per- 

' RijOtagluraith. “ See p. 134, footnote'. 

" Probably close to Gtijrat, about 30 miles from Bliiiiibhar to the 
south-east. 
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niifisiiiii lo .itbciul the Monarcli will be arcompaiiiccT by no 
more than livcnty-lb’e troopers ont of every hundred ; not, 
however, Lo the e^elusion of the immediate ofliccrs of their 
liouseliold. These regulations cannot be evaded, an Oinrah 
being stationed at Ihc pass of the moimtains, who reckons 
every person one by one, and cdectually prevents the 
ingress of that mnlliUidc of Mttmehdars tind other cavaliers 
who arc eager to inhale the pare and refreshing air of 
Kfivkumu-e, as well as of all those petty tradesmen and 
inmates of the hasars, whose only object is to gain a 
livelihood. 

The King has a few of the choicest elephants for his 
baggage and the women of the Seraglio. Though heavy 
and unwieldy, these animals arc yet very sure-footed, 
feeling their way when the road is difficult and dangerous, 
and assuring them.seIves of tlic firm hold of one foot before 
they move another. The King has also a few mules ; but 
his camels, which would he move useful, are all left behind, 
the mountains being too steep and craggy for their long 
stiff legs. Porters supply the place of camels; and you 
may judge of the immense muubev that will he employed 
if what they tell me he truCj that the King alone has no 
fewer than six thousand. I must myself have three, 
although I left ray large lent and a considerable quantity 
of luggage at Lnhor : every person did the same, not 
excepting the Omrahs ami the King himself; and yet it 
is calculated that there are at least fifteen thousand porters 
already collected in Bember; some sent by the Governor 
of Kachemire and by the neighbouring Bajas, and others 
who are come voluntarily in the expectation of earning a 
little money. A royal ordinance fixes their pay at ten 
crowns for evei-y hundred pounds weight. It is compulcd 
that tliirty thousand will he employed; an enormous 
number, when it is considered that the King and Omrahs 
have been sending forward baggage, and the tradespeople 
articles of every sort, for the last mouth. 




THE NINTH LETTER 

T O THE SAME 


Writloii in Kiiclieniiroj tliu Tcrrestiiul rarnilise of tlie Indies, 
after a resiidouce thei'e of tiii-ee inonllis. 


An accuvate dc.srriplkm of the Khi<i(lom of Karkniire, the 
present stale of the smroiindiiig Mouniains, and replies to 
fuKi mporUint questions put bp a Fiiend, 

Monsieur, 


The liihtories of the ancient Kings of Kacliemire maintain 
that the whole of this country was in former times one vast 
laicc, and that an outlet for the waters was opened by a 
certain pirc, or aged saint, named Kachehf wlio miraculously 
cut the mountain of Barnmoide. Thisaccoiuit is to be met 
with in the abridgment of the above-mentioned histories,“ 

1 ICachob or Keshtifh, the Peisian foim for Kasyaya, son of Marichi, 
Son of lirahma, the Kislii or sage liy whom, according to Hindoo tiadi- 
tioii, the passage in que,stion was formed. 

^ By Haidar MaliUj son of Hasan Malik B. Malik Muhammad 
Naji, Cliarvaiah (also wiitlcn Citadvaiak, a village near Srinagar) who 
was of a noble Kashmit family. The work in question, a history 
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made by order oi Jehnii'Gi/iirr, wliicli I am now translaling 
from ilie Persinn. I am ccrlaijily iiol disposed to tieiiy 
that Ibis region was once covered wiih water: the same 
tiling is reported of Tlmsaly and of oilier countries ; but I 
cannot easily persuade myself that the opening in question 
was the worli: of man, for the mountain is veij extensive 
and veiy lofty. I rather imagine that the mountain saiilc 
into some subterraneous cavern, which was di.scloscd by a 

Kashmir from the earliest times till its conquest by Akbar, is mainly 
abridged, as staled by its author, fiom the Kajatarcins^int (‘ The Ocean of 
ICiiig-s’) of Kalhana, the Royal Clironicle of Kashmir; but the Ilijia 
dates are substituted for those of the Hindoo era, and some additions 
have been made to it in the late period. The author in the preface 
says that he commenced the work in a.h. 1027 = 1617 A.n. , in the 
twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign, hut further on A.H. 1029=1619 a.d. 
is meiUionecl as the current year; and in a very complete MS. of this 
work in the British Museum (Addl. 16705) that came from the coiloc- 
linn of William Yule, the father of the late Sir Ifeniy Yule, an event 
of A. [t. 1030 = 1620 A.n, is recorded. A poition of the /•injiitamngini, 
which is the only piece of history in .Sanskrit which has come down to 
us, and is believed to have been written in the 12th century A.n., 
was translated into Persian by command of the Sultan Z!n-ul-’iibidlii 
of Ka.shnili', who named tin’s veision (he Bahr-til-asmur, or ‘The Sea 
of Tales,’ In a.ii. 1003=1594 A.n,, the hisloriaii Abtl-ul-Kiulir, 
Al-Eadaonl was ordered by the Emperor Akbar to complete the 
translation, and he tells us how, during the piogre.ss of this work, the 
Emperor ‘ called me into his private bed-cliamber to the foot of the 
bed, and till the morning asked for .stories out of each chapter, and 
then said : “ Since the first volume of the Bahr-iit-as/nd?- . . is in 
Archaic Persian, and dillicnU to understand, do you tramslatc it afresh 
into ordinary language, and lake care of the rough copy of the book 
which you have translated.” I performed the sam)nhis [hissing the 
ground] and heaitily undertook the commission.’ Pp. 415, 416 Mun- 
iakhahut-tawarikh. Eilil. Inclica Ed. : translated by W. II. Lowe, 
M.A. Calcutta, 1SS9. 

All Orientalists must rejoice to know that at last there is every 
prospect of their possessing a satisfactory edition of the KaJiUayaiigini, 
as Dr. Aurol Stein, Principal of the Oiicntal College at Lahore, has 
lately been able to secure the Coitex An/ietypus of all extant Kashmft 
MSS, of that work, written in the lytli century. In llie Adtlrc.ss to the 
Reader prefixed to the first edition of his Trc-vds, Bernier promised to 
undertake a translation of the Persian text of Ilaldin Malik. 
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violeiii eai’lliqiDike, not uiiconniioii in tkcae countries.^ If 
we are 1;o believe the Arabs of those parts, the opening of 
Bnh-cl-mandel was effected in the same maimer; and it is 
thus that entire towns and mountains have been cngulphed 
in great lakes. 

Kachemirc, however, is no longer a lake, but a beautiful 
country, diversified with a great many low hills: about 
thirty leagues in length, and from ten to twelve in breadth. 
It is situated at the extremity of Ilivclundan, to the north of 
Lnhor; enclosed by the mountains at the fool of Caucasus,“ 
those of the Kings of Great Tibet and Lillie Tibet,^ and of 
the Riija Gmnon,^ who are its most immediate neighbours. 

^ Bernier’s theory has a great deal in its favour. There are authen¬ 
tic records of several severe and destructive earthquakes in 1552, in 
1680, and one on the 26th Juno 1828, on which occasion, according to 
Vigno, who visited Ka.shniir in 1835, houses were sliakon down 
and 1000 persons killed. The worst earthquake of all was that of the 
30th May 1885. The shock was felt over an area of about 130,000 
sijiuii'e mile.s, and its offocls were destructive, to a considerable degree, 
over an .area of about 500 square miles. It Iws been estimated that 
20,000 houses, 30,000 cattle, and 3000 human beings were destroyed. 
7 '//e focus of disii uclion was war Barannila, where the Fort, the 
tfiivellers’ bungalow, and threc-fourtlis of the houses in the town 
were totally wrecked. 

“ 'the name used by many of the ancient geographers for a supposed 
continuous range from We,st to East, through the whole of Asia, 
emliracing tiic Taurus Mountains of Asia Minor, the Persian Elbura, 
the Hindu Kusli, and the Himalayas. 

® Great Tibet was the name then generally applied to what is now 
Iniown as Lacl.ikii, Little Tiliet—a term still applied to Baltistan. 

'* liiija of Juinmoo, the Rajput Rajas whose seal of rule has been 
establi-bed in or near tlic existing town of Jummoo from a remote 
period, Hindoo liistoriaiis say for 5000 years. It was the Maharaja 
Oulab Singh of Jummoo who in 1846 was able to effect the consolida¬ 
tion of various states, including Kashmir, into one Kingdom, over 
which Ills descendants still rule. A’afa Gaman has been identified by 
Drew ( 'J'he Jummoo and Kashmir Tesrilories. l.ond. 1875) as the Astor 
Rdjii, but it is diffieult to concur in this identification, which, however, 
Mr. Drew does not put forwarei as an absolute fact. It is most lilceiy 
that by it typograpliical error Gamoii has been printed instead of Gamou 
in the various editions of'Bernier’s Travels. 
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The first mountains wliich sun-omul it^ I mean those nearest 
to the plainSj are of moderate lieiglit, of llie freshest vcrdiii-e, 
decked with trees and covered with pasture land, on which 
cowsj shcepSj goats, horses, and every kind of cattle is seen 
to graze. Game of various species is in great plenty,— 
partridges, hares, autelojjes, and those animals which yield 
musk. Bees arc also in vast ahiuidiince ; and what may be 
considered very exlraordinaiy in the Indies, there are, with 
few or no exceptions, neither serpents, tigers, bears, nor 
lions. These mountains may indeed be characterised not 
only as innocuous, but as flowing in rich exuberaucc with 
milk and hoiiey.i 

Beyond the mountains just dctscribed arise others of 
very considerable altitude, whose .summits, at all times 
covered with snow, soar iihove the clouds and ordinary 
mist, and, like Mount Olipnpris, are constantly bright and 
serene. 

From the sides of all these mountains gush forth innumer¬ 
able springs and streams of water, which arc conducted by 
means of embatiked earthen channels ev(.‘n to the top of the 
numerous hillocks - in the valley; thereby enabling the in¬ 
habitants to irrigate their fields of rice. These waters, after 
separating into a thousand rivulets and producing a thou¬ 
sand (;a,scadcs through this charming country, at length 
collect and form a Ijeautiful river,'* navigable for vessels as 
large as are borne on oiiv Seine. It winds gently around 
the kingdom, and passing through the capital, bends it.s 
peaceful course toward i?a)W«o«/e, where it finds an outlet 
between two steep rocks, being then joined by several 
smaller rivers from the mountains, and dashing over pre- 

^ Bears are not at all uncommon in Kaslnnir at the present clay, two 
varieties of the Iwown or red specic-s .and a black bear. Bees arc still 
kept by most cottagers in circular holes in the walls of their huts, 
especially by those living in the eastern portion of the valley. Milk is 
‘ a drug in the market,’ and is excellent in quality, 

- These table-lands, called iareioas, are a gre.at feature in the lanch 
scape. See p. 412, footnote. “ Thejhelum. 
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cipicoK it flows in the diroctioii of Atek,^ anti joins tlie 
111 ( 111 . 1 . 

The numhcrless streams which issue from the mountains 
maintain the valley and the hillocks in the most delightful 
verdure. The whole kingdom wears the appearance of a 
fertile and highly cultivated garden. Villages and hamlets 
are frequently seen through the hi.'furiaut foliage. Meadows 
and vineyard,Sj fields of rice, wheat, hemp, saffron, and 
many sorts of vegetables, among which are intermingled 
trenches filled with water, rivulets, canals, and several small 
lakc.s, vai-y the enchanting scene. The whole ground is 
cnatnclled wiih our Europc.au flowers and plants, and 
covered with our apple, peor, plum, (tprieol, and milniU trees, 
all hearing fruit in great ahuudancc. The private gardens 
are full of melons, paUupies or mater melons, water parsnips, 
red beet, radishes, most of our potherbs, and others with 
which we arc imaccpiaiiiled. 

'I'he fruit is certainly inferior to our own, nor is it in such 
variety; hut this I am satisfied is not altrihutahlc to the 
soil, but merely to the comparative ignorance of the 
gardeners, for they do not understand the culture and the 
grafting of ti’ecs as we do in France. I have eaten, how¬ 
ever, a groat deal of very excellent fruit during my re- 
.sideiicc in Kaehemire, and should entertain no doubt of its 
arriving at the same degree of perfection as that of Europe 
if the people were more attentive to the planting and soil 
of the trees and introduced grafts from foreign countries. 

The capital of Kaehemire bears the same name as the 
Icingdom.'" It is without walls and is not less than three 

* Attack. Beruier was probably misled. The JheUini, whicli leaves 
the valley of Kashmir at Baramiila, falls into the CMndi near J hang, 
about 100 miles above Mooltan ; the general direction is quite correct. 

Siinagar, also Icnown as rravar.apura, is the ancient and the 
present name of the city. During the rule of the Muhammadans this 
Hindoo name was di.sused, bnt when the Sikhs conqiiered Kashmir in 
iSig they restored tlie old Hindoo name, although some Muhamma¬ 
dans still talk of the capital as Kashmir, os Kashtir in ‘he Kashmiri 
kinguage. 
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quarters of a Jeraiyiie in lengtlq and half a league in breadth. 
It is situated in a plain, distant ahmil two leagues from 
the mountains, whieh seem to dc.scribc a semicircle, and 
is built on the banks of a fresh-water lakc,’^ who,sc circum¬ 
ference is from four to five leagues. This lake is formed 
of live spring.s and of streams descending' from the 
mountains, and communicates with the river, which runs 
through the town, by means of a canal suiliciently large to 
admit boats. In the town there are two wooden bridges 
thrown over the river ; ^ aird the houses, although for the 
most part of wood, are well built and consist of two or three 
stories. There is, however, plenty of very fine freestone in 
the country ; some old buildings, and a great number of 
ancient idol-temples in ruins, are of stone; but wood is 
preferred on account of its cheapness, and Uie facility with 
which it is brought from the mountains by means of so 
many .small rivers. Most of the houses along Llic banks of 
the river have little gardens, which produce a very fircLty 
effect, especially in the spring and summer, wlicn many 
parties of pleasure take place on the water. Indeed most 
houses ill the city have also their gardens; and many have 
a canal, on which the owner keeps a pleasure-boat, thus 
commimicaUng with the lake. 

At one end of the town apiicars an isolated hill, 
with hand.some houses on its declivity, each having a 
garden. Toward the summit are a Moxquc and Hermitage, 
both good buildings; and the hill is crowned with a large 
quantity of fine trees. It forms altogether an agreeable 
oliject, and from its trees and gardens it is called, in the 
language of the eoimtry, Har^perhet^ or the Verdant 
Mountain. 

Opposite to this hill is seen another, on which is also 

I The Dal lake. 

® There ate now (iSgi) seven bridges across the Jbcliim in the city 
of Srinagar, 

* ilarl Parbat, on the lop of which there is the fort built by the 
Emperor Akbar. 
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erected a 'iinall Mosque with a garden and an extremely 
ancient building, which bears evident marks of having been 
a temple for idols, although named Tact-SoulimaH} the 
Throne of Solomon. The Mnliometaiis pretend it was 
raised by that celebrated King when he vi.sited Kacliemire; 
but I doubt whether they coidd prove that this country 
was ever honoured with his presence. 

The lake is full of islands, which are so many pleasure- 
grounds. They look beautiful and green in the midst of 
the water, being covered with fruit trees, and laid out 
with regular trellised walks. In general they are sur¬ 
rounded by the large-leafed aspen, planted at intervals 
of two feet. The largest of these trees may be clasped 
in a man’s arms, but they are as liigh as the ma.sl of a shij), 
and have only a tuft of branches at the top, like the palm- 
trees. 

The declivities of the mountains beyond the lake are 
crowded with houses and flower-gardens. The air is 
healthful, and the situation considered most desirable : 
they abound with springs and streams of w’ater, and 
command a delightful view of the lake, Uie islands, and 
the town. 

The most beautiful of all these gardens is one belonging 
to the King, called Chah 4 imaj-.^ The entrance from the 
lake is through a .spacioa.s canal, bordered with green tur/j 
and rimuiiig between two rows of poplars.® Its length is 
about five hundred paces, and it leads to a large summer¬ 
house placed in the middle of the garden. A second 

' The TiiUhi-i Sulinian hill, on the lop of which is a linddhist temple, 
built by Jaloka, the son of Asoica, who reigned about 220 u.c. Tart of 
it was turned into a mosque at the time of the first inva-sion of 
Ka.shmfr by the Muhammadans, about 1015 A.l>. 

* The Shilihmdr gardens, constructed by order of the Emperor 
Jahdngtr, still retain many of the fealuies described by Bernier. They 
were t!ie Trianon of the Mogul Emperors. 

^ The remains of this entrance can still lie traced in the shape of 
largo blocks of masonry, as well as the stone embankment which 
formerly lined Ihe canal thioughout. 
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cMi.-il, slill filior iR;m tlic firstj llipii condiiets you to aiioUier 
summcr-hou'iej at tlic end of tlio frardcn, Tliis canid iy 
paved with large blocks of freestone, ;ind its sloping sides 
are covered with the s;iine. In the middle is a long row 
of fouutaius, fifteen piiccs asunder; besides which there 
are here and there large circular basins, or reservoirs, out 
of which arise other fountains, formed into a variety of 
shapes and figuresJ 

The summer-houses are placed in the midst of the canid, 
consequently surrounded by water, and between the two 
rows of large poj)lars phmted on either side. They are 
built in the form of a dome, and cneii-eled by .a gallery, 
into which four doors open; two looking np, or down, the 
canal, .and two heading to bridges that connect the build¬ 
ings with both banks. The houses constst of a large room 
in the centre, and of four smaller apartments, one at each 
corner. 'JTio whole of the interior is painted and gilt, and 
on the walls of all the chambers are inscribed certain 
sentences, written in huge and bcaul ifid Pcrsiiiii characters.^ 
Tlie four doors arc extremely valuable ; being composed of 
large stones, and supported by two beautiful pillars. The 
doors and pillars wore found in some of the idol temples 
demolished by Chah-Jehan, and it is impossible to estimate 
their value. I cannot describe the nature of the stone, but 
it is far superior to porphyry, or any sjxjqies of marble. 

You have no doubt discovered before this time that I 
am charmed with Kachemirc. In truth, the kingdom 
surpasses in beauty all that my warm iraagiuation had 
anticipated. It is probably unequalled by auy country of 
the same extent, and should be, as in former ages, the seat 
of sovereign authority, extending its dominion over all the 

' The w.'iter for these fountains is otjtained from a. .stieam which rises 
in the hills behind the garden, and now on fete days the iountains aie 
made to play, having been restored some years ago. 

^ Among others, the celebrated legend, ‘ If there be an Elysium on 
earth, it is this, it is this. ’ 

“ The inateiial forming the pillars is believed to be a black and grey 
fossUiferous marUe ; the stone doors no longer exist, 
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circumjacent luounlainsj even as fai' as Tarlani and over 
tlie wliolc of’ HimlomUtii, to the island of Cei/loii.^ It i.s 
not indeed without reason Unit the Mogoh call Kachcinire 
the terrestrial paradise of the Indies, or that Ekhar was so 
unremittiniT in his cfFoi-ts to wrest the sceptre from the 
hand of its native Princes. His .son Jcluiii-Gin/re became so 
enamoured of thi.s little kin<>-doni as to make it the place 
of his ftivourite abode, and he often declared that he 
would rather be deprived of every other province of his 
mighty empire than lose Kachemire.^ 

I was quite prepared to witness the emulous contest 
between the Knchcmln/ and the Mogol poets. We were no 
sooner aiTived than Aureiig-Zcbe received from the bards 
of both nations poems in praise of this favoured land, 
which he accepted and rewarded with kindness. They 
were written in a strain of extravagant hyperbole. One of 
them, I remember, speaking of the surrounding mountains, 
oh.served tliat their extraordinary height had caused the 
skies to retire into the vaulted form which we see; that 
Nature had exhausted all her skill in the creation of this 
country, and rendered it inaccessible to the attack of 
hostile force; because, being the mistress of the kingdoms 
of the earth, it was wise to preserye her in perfect peace 
and security, that she might exercise universal dominion 
without the possibility of ever being subject to any. The 
jjoet went on to say tliat the summits of the higher and 
more distant mountains were clothed resplendently in 
white, and the minor and more contiguous preserved 
in perpetual veixlurc and embellished with stately trees, 
because it was meet that the mistress of the kingdoms of 
the earth should be crowned witli a diadem whose top and 

' Surely this may be considered as a very early argument in favour 
of locating the Supreme Government of India in the Hills. 

® Jahangir died on the 2Sth October 1637, at Changas Sarai (Chin¬ 
giz Ilatli), the Tinguesq hatdij of Blaeu’s map of Tht Empire of the 
Great Mogul, ifiJS, between Rijaori and Naushahra, three marches 
from Bhimbhar, when returning to Lahore. 

2 c 
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rays were diamonds issuing Irom a base-work of cmf;ralcla. 
'The jMicl' (I remarked lo uiy Navaab Dancchmcnd-kan, 
who vvialied me l.o relish these productions) 'might easily 
have amplified his subject. He could, with a pardon¬ 
able licence, have inchuled the neighbouring mountainous 
regions witliin Llie kingdom of Kaclwmirc, since it is 
pretended that they were once tributary to it. I mean 
Link' TUict, tile Btatc.s of Raja Gnmon, Kac/igiier, and 
Scrciifigiicr.^ He might then have gone on to ,say that the 
Canges, the Luliis, tlie C/tciinii, and tlie Gemna, issue from 
the kingdom of Kaclicmb'c, rivers wliioli cannot yield in 
beauty and importance to the Pisoii, the Gihott or the two 
other rivers spoken of in Genesis; and that it may there¬ 
fore be reasonably concluded that the Garden of Eden was 
planted in K/ic/temire, and not, according to the received 
opinion, in Armenia.’ 

The Kackcwln/s are celebrated for wit, and considered 
mticdi more intelligent and ingenious than the Indians. In 
poetry and the sciences they arc not inferior to the Per.sians. 
They are also very active and industriou.s. The workman¬ 
ship and beauty of their palckys, bedsteads, trunks, 
inkstands, boxes, spoons, and variou.s other things are 
quite remarkable, and arlicle.s of their manufacture are in 
u.sc in every part of the Imlic.s. 'They perfectly nndcrslaad 
the art of varnisliing', and are eminently skilful in c]o.s'e)y 
imitating the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlaying 
with gold thread.5 so delicately wrought that I never ,saw 
anything more elegant or perfect. But what may be 
con.sidered peculiar to Knchcmire, and the staple com¬ 
modity, that which particularly promote.s the trade of the 
country and fills it with wealth, is the prodigious quantity 
of shawls which they manufacture, and which gives 
occupation even to the little children. Tliese shawls are 

^ By this Bernier means the Srinagar in British Garhwal, then 
known as part of Sinntir (Sirnioor) ; not far from which place are the 
sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, Gangotri and Jainnotri. See 
P- 59- 
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about an ell and a half long, and an ell broad, orna- 
iiieiitcd at both ends with a sort of etubroidery, made 
in the loom, a foot in width. The Mogols and Imlwiis, 
women as well as men, wear them in winter round their 
heads, passing them over the left shoulder as a mantle. 
'I'herc are two sorts manufactured: one kind with the 
wool of the country, finer and more delicate than that 
of Spain; the other kind with the w’ool, or rather hair 
(called touz'^) found on the breast of a species of wild goat 
which inhabits (ircat Tibet. The Ions shawls are much 
more esteemed than those made with the native wool, I 
have seen some, made purposely for the Omrak.% which 
cost one hundred and fifty roupics; but I cannot learn that 
the others have ever .sold for more than fifty. They are 
very apt, however, to be worm-eaten, unless frequently 
unfolded and aired. The fur of the beaver is not so soft 
and fine as the hair from these goats. 

Great pains have been taken to mamifacfure similar 
shawls in Patna, Agra, and Lahor; but notwithstanding 
every possible care, they never have the delicate texture 
and softness of the Kachemire shawls, ivhose unrivalled ex¬ 
cellence may be owing to certain propertie.s in the water 
of that country."'^ The superior colours of the Ma.'tlipulam 
chUles or cloths, painted by the hand [pcintes aii pince 

' 'I'lis, the ‘fliEiwl goat.’ By Article X. of the Treaty of the l6lh 
March 1846, by which the British Government made over for ever, as 
an independent possession, the Kashmir territory to the Maharaja 
Golab Singh of Jummoo, he bound himself and his heirs forever to 
aclinowledgo the supremacy of the 'Brittsh Government, and in token 
of such supremacy to present annually to the British Government, ‘ one 
horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six males and six 
females), and tliree pair of Cashmere shawls.' 

" The Moguls were very anxious to introduce shawl-weaving into 
Ilinclostan, while not neglecting to encourage the indigenous industry 
in Kashmir. The Aitt contains some very valuable information on the 
subject of shawls, from which the following is an extract 

‘ His Majesty improved this department [f.«. of the .Shawls, Stuffs, 
etc,] in four ways. The improvement is visible, first, in the Tits 
shawls, which are made of the wool of an animal of that name; its 
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an], iv'Jfose fi'esliness seems to improve by wasljijjg, are aho 
ascribed to the water peculiar to lliaL town. 

The people of Kachemire arc jjrovcrbial for their clear 
complexions and fine forms. They are as well made as 
Europeans, and their faces have neither the Tartar fiat 
nose nor the small pig-eyes that disLingni.sh the natives of 
Kachegiirr, and which generally mark tho.se of (Sreni Tihel. 
The women especially are very handsome ; and it is from 
tlii.s country that nearly evci-y individual, when first 
admitted to the court of the Great Mogol, .select,s wives or 
^ concubines, that his childrcu may be whiter than the 
Indians and pass for genuine Moguls.'^ Unquestionably 
there must be beautiful women among the higlicr classes, 
if we may judge by those of the lower orders seen in the 
streets and in the shops. When at Lahor I had I’ccouv.sc 
to a little artifice, often practised by the Mogols to obtain 
a sight of these hidden treasures; the women of that town 
being the finc.st brunettes in all the Indies, and ju.slly re¬ 
nowned for their fine and slender shapes. I followed Lite 
steps of some elephants, particularly one richly harnessed, 

natural colours are black, white, and red [brown], but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl is unrivalled 
for its lightness, warmth, and softnes-s. People generally wear it ivith- 
out altering it.s natural colour ; Ilis Majesty ha.=! had it dyed. It is 
curious that it will not take a red dye.’ [The second iniprovemcnt 
was in the quality of the Alch.alis (see p. 120), and the third in the 
gold and silver embroidered .stuffs.] ‘ Fourthly, .an improvcincnt was 
made in the width of all stuffs; Ilis Majesty had the picoevs made 
large enough to yield the making of a full dress, ’ 

‘In former times shawls were often brought from Kublmilr. 
People folded them in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. 
Now-a-days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown 
over the shoulder. Ills Majesty has commenced to wear them double, 
which looks very well. Ills Majesty etreourages in every iiossiblc way 
the manufacture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lahor also there arc more 
than a thousand workshops.’ 

^ See pp. 3 and 212. Marco Polo bore testimony to the good looks 
of the Kashmiris, and said of the inhabitants of the country, ' The 
men are brown aird lean, but the women, taking them as brunettes, 
are very beautiful.’ 
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and was siii'c to bo gratified with the sight I was in sparch 
oh l)cc,‘nise the ladies no sooner hear the tinkling of the 
silver bells suspended from both sides of tlie elephant than 
they all jmt their heads to the windows. This is a 
stratagem with which I often amused n!j'.self in Kachomre^ 
until a more sati.sfactory method of seeing the fair sex was 
devised by an old pedagogue, well kno^vn in the town, 
tvitli whom I read the Persian poets. I pureluised a large 
quantity of sweetmeats, and accompanied him to more than 
fifteen housesj to which lie had freedom of access. He 
pretended I was his kinsman lately arrived from Persia, 
rich and eager to marry. As soon as we entered a hou.se, 
he distributed my sweetmeats among the children, and 
then ev(‘rybody was sure to (lock around its, the married 
women and the single girls, young and old, with the two¬ 
fold object of being seen and receiving a share of the 
present. The iiululgenec of iny curiosity drew many ruiiptPS 
out of my ))urse ; but it left no doubt on my mind that 
Lliei’e are as handsome facc.s in Kachemire as in any i)art of 
J'itiropc, 

It remiuus only to speak of my journey through the 
mounlainSj from Bcmbcr to this place, with which I ought 
perliaps to have commenced my letter;—of the little ex¬ 
cursions I have made in the country, and finally of all 
which it has been in my power to collect concerning the 
other mountainous tracts that encircle this kingdom. 

In respect then to the route from Bemher I was 
surprised to find myself on the very first night transported 
on a sudden from a torrid to a temperate zone: for we 
had no sooner scaled that frightful wall of the world, I 
mean the lofty, sleep, black, and bare mountain of Bemher, 
and begun the descent on the other side, than we breathed 
a pure, mild, and refreshing .air. What surprised me still 
more. wa.s to find myself, as it were, tainsferred from the 
Indies to Europe; the mountains we were traversing being 
covered with every one of our plants and shrubs, save the 
hyssop, tliyrac, marjoram, and rosemary. I almost imagined 
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myscir Ill the moiiiitains of Auvergne, in a forest of Cir, oak, 
elm, and plane frees, and eonld not avoid feeling strongly 
tlie contrast between this scene and the burning fields of 
Hindoustan, which I had just quitted and where nothing 
of the kind is seen. 

My attention was particularly arrested by a nimnitain, 
distant between one and two days from Bcmhcr, covered on 
both sides with plantsA The side facing the south, that is, 
looking toward Hhidoiusian, is full of Liclinii and European 
plants, mingled together; but the side exjiosed to the 
north is crowded exclusively with the vegetable jirnductions 
of Europe. It would seem that one side jiarticipates 
equally of the air and temperature of India and Europe, 
and that the other feels only the milder climate of the 
latter quarter of the globc.^ 

I could not avoid admiring, in the course of our march, 
the successive generation and decay of trees. I saw 
hundreds plunged and plunging into abysses, down which 
man never ventured, piled dead one upon another and 
mouldering with time; while others were shooting out of 
the ground, and supplying the places of those that were no 
more. I observed also trees consumed by fire; but 1 am 
unable to say whether they were struck by lightning, or ig¬ 
nited fay friction, when hot and impetuous winds agitato the 
trees against each other, or whether, as the natives pretend, 
trees when grown old and diy may ignite spontaneou.sly. 

The magnificent cascades between the rocks increase 
the beauty of the scene. There is one especially which 
I conceive has not its parallel. I observed it at a disfance 

^ Bernier here refers to the Ratan Mountains, which way be looked 
upon as the first ‘real mountains’ met wilh on the Pir PanjM loute. 
The Eatan Pir Pass, 8200 feet above sea-level, lies between Tbaniia 
Mandi and Baramgalla, the fifth and sixth stages from Ebiinbhar. 

® On ascending the Bass, the heat of the sun, which is still felt there, 
is delightfully tempered by the bracing air, while on the Emarogalla 
side of the mountain tbe tcmperaUirc of the air will be found to be 
very much colder than anything the traveller has yet expetienced on 
his march from the plains. 
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myself in the moiint;iins of Auvergne, in a fomst of Rr, oak, 
elm, and plane trees, and could not avoid feeling strongly 
the contrast between this scene and the burning fields of 
Hmdoustan, which I had just quitted and where nothing 
of the kind is seen. 

My attention was particularly arrested by a mountain, 
distant between one and two days from Bcmhcr, covered on 
both sides with plants.^- The side facing the south, that is, 
looking toward Hindomtan, is full of Imliun and Europenn 
plants, mingled together; but the side exposed to the 
north is crowded exclusively with the vegetable jirnductions 
of Europe. It would seem that one .side j)iu'ticipates 
equally of the air and temperature of India and Enrupe, 
and that the other feels only the milder climate of the 
latter quarter of the globc.^ 

I could not avoid admiring, in the course of f)nr march, 
the successive generation and decay of trees. I saw 
Inmdreds plunged and plunging into ahysse.s, down which 
man never ventured, piled dead one ii])on another and 
mouldering with time; while others were shooting out of 
the ground, and supplying the places of those that w(;rc no 
more. I observed also trees consumed by lire; but 1 am 
unable to say whether they were struck by lightning, or ig¬ 
nited by friction, when hot and impetuous winds agitate the 
trees against each other, or whether, as the natives pretend, 
trees when grown old and diy may ignite spoutaneou.sly. 

The magnificent cascades between the rocks increase 
the beauty of the scene. There is one especially which 
I conceive has not its parallel. I observed it at a distance 

^ Bernier Iiere refers to the Ratan Mountains, which may be looked 
upon as the first ‘real mountains’ met with on the Ph PanjM route. 
The Ratan P!r Pass, 8200 feet above sea-level, lies; between Tlianiia 
Mandi and Bammgalhi, the fifth and sixth stages from Ebinil)har, 

® On ascending the Pass, the heat of the sun, which is still fell there, 
is delightfully tempered by the bracing air, while on the Earamgalla 
side of the mountain the temperatuVe of the air will be found to be 
very much colder than anything the traveller has yet experienced on 
hisinarch from the plains, ,' 
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of .saving'any of the clepliaiils. Whenever these animals 
fall under the tremendous burden usually placed upon their 
Ijacks, they never rise ajrain even on a good road. Two 
days afterward we passed that Avayd and 1 observed that 
some of the jioor elephants sLill niovecl their triudc.s. The 
army, which had been niarching four days in .single file 
through the mountains, was subjected to .serious inconveni¬ 
ence by thi,s disaster. The remainder of the day and the 
following night, were employed in re.scuing the women 
and in saving' other matters, and the tnwpn were under tJie 
necessity of halting during the whole of that time. Nearly 
every man continued pent up in the .same spot, for it was 
impossible, in many places, to advance or recede, and the 
ll)ie,ving varlets of porters with the tents and provision.s 
were not within reach. My iLsual good fortune, liowever, 
attended me; I contrived, to clamber out f)f the line of 
inarch and find a spot whereon I and my hoi'.se slept pretly 
comfortably. The sei'vant who followed me, had a small 
quantity of bread, which we shared. It was here, 1 re¬ 
collect, that in stirring some stones, we found a large black 
scorpion, which a young Mogo! of my acquaintance took 
up and squeezed in hi,s band, then in the h.ancl of niy 
servant, and lastly in mine, without any of us being stung. 
This young cavalier pretended lhat he had charmed the 
scorpion, as he had charmed many others, with a passage 
from the Koran; ‘ but I will not,’ added he, ‘ Leach you 
that pas,sage, because the occidt pow'er would then de 2 )art 
from me and rest with you, in the same manner as it left 
my teacher the moment he imparted the seei'ct.' 

While traversing thi,s same mount ain of Pirv-pnija/e, 
where the elephants tumbled down, three things recalled 
my old philo.sophical speculations. The Hast was that we cx- 

^ The ])lace where Uiis acciclenl haiineiicd is believed to be dose to 
the summit of the I’lr Panjil I’.rss, about two miles on llie Ilintlost.-ui 
side, where there are still rather ngly zig-zags in the road. In the 
map of Kashmir in the 1672 Dutch edition, here reproduced, the sitfi 
of this accident is very graphically sliewu, 
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periencecl tlic opposite seasons of siiiuincr aiKl wiiifCL- wUlii!i 
the same hour. In ascenfliuj;' we were c.-tposed to the 
intense [leat of the smp and perspirod most profusely; but 
when we rcacdied the suininih we found ouryelves in the 
midst of frozen snow, throuiih Avhich ti passaj;e for the 
army had been recently cut ; a small and congealed rain was 
falling, and the wind blew piercingly cold. The poor hi- 
durrtSj most of whom had never felt the severity of Aviuter, 
and saAV for the first lime ice and snow, Avere in a state ol 
great .suffering and astonislnnent and fled Avith precipitation. 

The second circumstance Avas, that Avithiu two hundred 
paces the Aviud hlcAV from Iavo opposite ipiartcvs. While 
climbing toward the .sumniit it blew in my face, UiaL is, 
from the north ; hut I no sooner began to descend ou the 
other side than it blew on my bach, tliat is, from the 
.south; fis if tlie vapours escaiflng from all .sides, and rising 
to thesunimit of the mountain, had there condensed, and 
caused the Aviud ; which, equally attracted by the Avarin ex¬ 
hausted air bcloAv, descended into the tAvo opposite valleys. 

The third exti-aordhiary ajApearmicc w'as an aged hermit, 
who had resided on the top of tliis nioiin tain ever since 
the time of Jehcni-Guijre.'- Of his religion everybody Avas 
ignorant; but it was said that he Avrought miracles, caused 
strange tlninders, and rai.scd .slonns of Avind, hail, snow, and 
rain.^ His Avhite and uncombed beard Avas extremely long 

1 Tliis may have been the Fakir who is buried at the top of the 
Pass, and whose shrine is largely visited at the present day. The 
Kashmiris sometimes carry up their dead fronr long distances nnd bury 
them close by. At the present day, a Fakir is generally to he found 
close to an octagonal AVatch-loAver at the top of the Pass, who supplies 
travellers Avith milk, water, and other necessaries. The Pcisian Avord 
i’ir means an old man or saint, and it has aiw'ays been the comuion 
practice for Fakirs or I'lrs to eslaiilish themselves in such positions for 
the sake of oontemphatiiig the Avorks of the Creator and of receiving the 
alms of travellers; hence the word Pir in Kashmir has now acquired the 
.secondary meaning of a mountain pass. I’anjAl being the name of the 
lofty range close by, the word Pir Paiijal may be translated as the Pass 
of the Great Range. 

® Of as Marco Polo relates concerning the people of the kingdom of 
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and bushy; he liad unncuhat of the sav.'iirp in his aspect. 
Slid u.as h/i/iQ'hiy in hi^ iinintur of asking He per¬ 

mitted the people to clritik I'satcr out of some eavUicn cups 
placed iu rows on a larg-e stone, malting; signs with his hand 
that they shfiulti not stop, but hastily leave the summit of 
the mounlaiii, The old man was also very angry with 
those who matle a noise. rVl'ler I liacl entered his cave, 
and softened his countenance by means of half a roupiuj 
which I Immbly pnt in liis hand, he informed me that noise 
made there, stirred up the most furion.s tempests imagin¬ 
able. It was wise in Anren^-Zchc, he added, to be guided 
by his advice, and to order the .army to pass with stillness 
and c.spedition. Hi.s father, CItah-Jeltan, always acted 
with the same prudence; but Jehon-Gmjrc having' upon 
one oec.asion derided his counsel, and, notwitlustanding 
his earnest rcmon.strance, having ordered the cymbals to 
be beaten and the trum 2 iets to be sounded, narrowly 
ewcajied de.struction.i 

In re-yard to my excursions in different parts of this 
kingdom, I .sh.ill begin by informing yon that we no 
Sootier aiTived in the city of Kachemira than my Navrtah, 
Dinn‘c/imcjid-lcaiij sent me to the further end of the countiy, 
three short journeys from the capital, that I might witness 
the 'wonders,’ as they are called, of a certain fountain.^ 

Kashmir: ‘They have an astonishing acquaintance with the devilries 
of enchantment, inasmuch as they m.ake thoir idol-s to speak. They 
Can also l>y their sorceries bring on changes of weather and produce 
d.arkne3S, .and do a miinber of things so e.\traordinary tli.at no one ivilh- 
Crat seeing them would believe them.’ 

^ At the present day the bands of pilgrims who visit the Holy 
•Shrine-s. situated in the lofty mountains of Kashmir, refrain from chant¬ 
ing their liymns of prai.se when in the vicinity of hanks of snow, as 
bn several occ.islons the effect of siicli reverberation.s of sound has been 
to dislodge avalanches, which swept away to destruction many men 
and women. 

® This is probably the sacied spring at Bawan or RIalan, about 40 
miles to the south-east of Srinagar, The temple was dedicated to the 
Sun-god (Martand). The lank mentioned Iiy Bernier is still greatly 
resorted to by the Hindoos. The water from this spring finds its way 
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I was aopompaiiied I 13 ’ :i nalivo, aiul cscoi-led bj- one of'my 
AA/rffrti'.v troopers. Tlie ‘'wonders’ consi,Mu tliis : in She 
month of Majy when the melting of the .snows has just 
taken placCj this foiintuiUj during the spact; of fifteen diij.Sj 
regularly flowss and ebbs three limes a dajy—when the 
morning dawns, at noon, and at night. Its fhnv generally 
cuntiiiue.s three quarters of an hour, and is .suflicieiitly 
abundant to fdl a scpiare reservoir ten or twelve feet 
deep, and as many in length and breadth. After a lap.se 
of fifteen days, the supply of water becomes leis.s copious 
and regular, and at the expiration of a month the spring 
ceases to run, unless in the time of heavy and incessant 
raia.Sj ivlicii it runs with the ebl) and fhnv' of other foun¬ 
tains. The Gentiles have a small temple on the side of the 
reservoir dedicated to Brare, one of their deities; and 
hence this spring is c<aUcd Rcnd-hrary, or wtiXtv of Biarc. 
Ihlgrims floclc from all parts to this temple, for the purpose 
of bathing and purifying themselves in the sacred and 
miraculous water. Nuinherless fables are founded on the 
origin of this fountain, which, not having a shadow of truth, 
would be little entertaining in the recital. The five or 
six days that I remained in the vicinitj' of Seml-hranj were 
employed in endeavours to trace the cau.se of the 'wonder.' 
I paid con.siderable attention to the situation of the moun¬ 
tain, at whose foot is found this supernatural spring. 
With much labour and difficulty I reached the top, leaving 
no part unexplored, searching and pi-ying' at eveiy .step. 
I remarked that its length extends from north to south, 
and that though very near to other mountains, yet it is 
completely detached from any. Its form resembles aii 
ass’s back; the summit is of extreme length, but the 
greatest breadth is scarcely t)ne hundred paces. One side 
of the mountain, which is covered with nothing but green 
grass, lias an eastern aspect; but the sun, being intercepted 
by the opiiositc monntain.s, does not .shine upon it before 
into the SIndran river ISnn/i-lfrarj'ol Beriiier?) which jnin.s the Jhelum 
close to I.sl.T.m abaci, about 35 miles above Srinagar. ‘Brare’ mean' 
‘ goddess.’ 
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o cjock in I lie nioriiiiig-. Tltc side is covered 

with tiTif-s and biisliesJ 

Having nia.de these oksc-i-vatioiis, it occuiTerl to me, tliat 
this pretended ’vioiuler miglit be accoimted for by the 
heat oi' the auig combined with the peculiar situaliori and 
inlemal disposition of the iiioinitaiu. 

I supposed that tiie frozen waterSj which during- the 
wintei-j when the whole groiuid is covered with snow^ 
had penetrated into the inner parts of that portion of 
the uioiinlain exposed to the morning- sinij became jjar- 
tially melted, that tliese waters rmmiiig- down, little 
Iiy little, into eertiiin beds of live rock, and being Lhcncc 
com eyed toward the spring, produced the flow at noon; 
that the sun (putting this part of the mountain (which 
then hecoines cool) darts its vertical beams upon the 
summit, melting the congealed waters, whicli descend 
also by slow degrees, but tlii-oiigh different channels, into 
the same lied.s of live rock, and arc tlic cause of the flow 
at night; and finally, that the sun heating the western 
side of the mountain, similar effects are occasioned, and 
tlie morning flow is the consequence. That this last is 
slovv-er than the others inaj'- he accounted for by the re¬ 
moteness of the western side from the spring, by its being 
covered with wood, and therefore more sheltered from the 
sun, or simply by the coLdiiess of the nights My reason¬ 
ing may derive support from the fact of the water flowing 
most copioirsly during the first clays, and that having gradii- 
ally diminished in quantity it ceases to run altogether: as 
if the watev.s which had remained frozen in tlie earth were 

^ The spring at Bawan is situated under the northern siile of the 
kanzua (the Kashnifri name for a |)laleau of alluvial or lacustrine 
material) of Islanr.'ihad, which is a good specimen of the peculiar 
formation of the flat-topped type. Bernier has described it exactly, 
and it may be here staled that with tercience to liernier’s remark 
about the irrigation of the Uaiewas, or hillocks as he calls them (sea 
P- 395 )< that exteii'ive works in the shape of water channels have in 
recent years been catiiecl out by the Kashmir Darbar (Government), 
with the object of bringing water from a higher level to the Islamabad 
karewa, the soil of which till then wa.s arid and difficult of cultivation. 
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in fTi-ealer plenty at the coniraencemeiit tliaii atterv. ardh. 
It may be observed too, that even at the bcgiiiiiing' llic 
supply ol ^vatel■ atj to the ({iianlity is very uncertain, and 
that the flow is sometimes greater at noon than at night or 
ill the moniing, or in the morning' greater than at noon ; 
because, a,s J conceive, some daj's are Iioiter tiiaii others, 
and because clouds, sometimes rendering the beat unequal, 
thus bt'conic the cause of ineipiality in hlic tlmv of water. 

lleturning- from .S'cNrf-/o'fl)y/, I turned a little from the 
high road for the sake of visiting Ackiavcl,^ a country house 
formerly of the Kings of Kocliemire and now of the Greed 
MogoL What princijially constitutes the beauty of this 
jilace is a fountain, iihose waters disperse themselves into 
a Innulred canals round the house, which is no means 
luiHccmly, and throughout the gardens. The spring gushes 
out of the earth ivith violence, as if it issued from the bottom 
of some well, and the water is so abundant that it ought 
rather to ho called a river than a fountain. It is excellent 
water, and cold as ice. The garden is veiy hamlsoine, lidd 
out in regular walks, and full of fruit-trees,—apple, petu', 
plum, apricot, and cherry. Jets-d’eau in various forms and 
fish-ponds arc in great number, and there is a lofty cascade 
•wliich in its fall takes the form and colour of a large sheet, 
tliirty or forty pace.s in length, producing the finest effect 
imaginable; especialljr at night, when innumerable lamps, 
fi.xed ill parts of the wall adapted for that purpose, are 
lighted under this sheet of water. 

From Acfdai'cl I proceeded to another royal garden," 

^ Achibal, which is about five miles off the high road, was one of the 
favourite resorts of Niirmahal, and the Imperial gardens wilh their 
various fountains .and pavilions ai'e still a favourite resort of visitojs to 
Kashmir, and are occasionally used by the Maliavaja, by whom they 
are maintained in good order, 

“ Vernag (‘ the powerful snalce ’) about 11 miles from Achibal in a 
direct line. A very lovely place. The gardens rlescribed by Bernier 
■were built by Jahdngir in 1612-1619, nnd it is said that they were 
designed and laid out by his wife Niirroahal. The ‘pond’ containing 
the sacred fish is now in charge of Brahmin priests, and is the head¬ 
water of source of the river Jhelum. 
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einbellislicd nuicli in the, name manner. One of its ponds 
eontains fibli so lame Ui.it they approach upon bein»'calledj 
or when pieces of bread are llirown into the water. The 
I'lysest have gold rings, witli inscrijilions, tliroiigh the g'ilJSj 
placed the re, it is said, hy the celebrated Noiir-AlchuUc, 
the wife ot' Ji'/i/ui-Oiiijre, grandfather to Jiireiig-Zehe. 

Diinechitieiid-Liw seemed well satisfied with the account 
I brought of Soiil-hniri/, and wished me to uiidcvlake 
another journey, that I might bear my testimony to what 
he' called a ?-criI mimeh’ [miracle asbure], sneh a miracle as 
would iiuluce me to renounce my religion and become a 
Mmuhnan. ‘ Htistcn to Baramonhiy,' .said he ; ‘ the distance 
i.s not greater than to Sund-hmry tlure you will see a 
Alfisqtte which contains the tomb of a celebraLcd Pire,^ or 
Holy Derrialie, who though dead yet rniracnlonsly cure.s the 
sick and iutirin. Perhaps you may deny the reality eitlier of 
the disease or of the cure; hut another miracle is wrought 
by the power of this holy man, which no person can .see 
without acknowledging. There is a large round stone that 
the strongest man can scarcely raise from the ground, but 
which eleven men, after a prayer made to the saint, lift up 
with the tips of their eleven fingers with the same ca.se as 
they would move a piece of straw.' I was not .sorry for 
another little excursion, and set out with both my former 
compatiion.s, the trooper and the native of the country. I 
found Baramoulmf a rather pleasant place ; the Mosque is a 
tolerable buikling and the Saint’s tomb is richly adorned.* 
Tt was surrounded 'svith a great luiraber of people, engaged 

* The Nawah dc.iiictl to be able to explain satisfactoiily the reason 
for the intermittent flow at Bawan, and thus refute, like agood Moslem, 
the fables of the Gentiles. Bernier’s report having satisfied him, lie 
appears to have resolved upon showing that however the Gentiles might 
invent stories the Jfoslein wonders were all genuine. 

® The dist.anee from Srinagar to Baramula, which is to the south¬ 
west, is about 32 miles by land. 

® See p. 409, footnote \ 

■* Or Ziarat (shrine), which is still to be seen, also the ‘ kitchen' 
mentioned by Bernier. 
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THK PAIIADISK OF Till’ O-'OIFA; 

in acts of do’votinii, wlio -iTiiii Iht-y v.'ore iil. Adjoining tlie 
jMoxqiie is a kitclien, M-liwviii I oltst-ivod Lirgi; buileri? 
filled wUli meat and rice, sviuch 1 i-i>i.i-ei\ ed ai once fn he 
tlie in.'igiiei fltat cliviws tlic sick, and thr iiiir.idr fii.it ciii'cs 
tlieiii. On the oilier side vif the ale tSie ;i[jarl- 

ments and <>;u-dt-n of the Midhi/is, nho jiiu'sue the even 
tenor of their wa}' nnder the bhiidow of the JVre’.s 
iiiiraeuloa.s sanctity. 'i’hey are sufiieieiitly siealous in 
celebrating his jintises, hut as J am iilvniys inili;ii)[)y on 
similar occasions, he performed no miracle upon the sick 
while I remained there. As to the roniul ami heav}^ stone 
that wa.s to convert me, I noticed that eli-vcii MuHalit 
formed themselves into a circle round it, but wluit with 
their long cabw/cx,^ or vests, and tlic studied compaetne.ss 
of the circle, I had great difficulty to see the mode in wlucli 
they held the stone. I watched inuTowl}-, hmvevcr, the 
whole of thi.s cheating process, and althmigli the Mullahs 
stoutly maintained that each iicr.son ii.sed only the lip of 
one finger, and that the stone felt a.s light as a feather, yet 
I could clearly discover that it wiis not raised from the 
ground without a great effort, and it seemed to me that 
the Mullahs made use of the thunih as well as of the fore- 
fiiigei’. Still I mLx.ed my voice with the cries of these iiu- 
po.slors and bystanders, exclaiming Kuraiml ! Karamtl !— 
a miracle i a miracle ! I then pre.scnted them with a ruiipw, 
and assuming a look of tlie deepest devotion, eiitruated 
that I might have for once the distinguished honour of 
being among the eleven who lifted the .stone. The Mullahs 
were reluctant to comply with my request, but havmg 
presented them with a second roupie, and expressed my 
belief in the truth of the miracle, one of them gave up his 
place to me. No doubt they' hoped that ten w'ould be able, 
by an extraordinary effort, to lift the stone, although I 
contributed no other aid than the tij) of my finger, and 
they expected to manage so adroitly that I .should not 
discover the imposture. But they were much mortified to 
^ The h(fM was a wadded coat or vest. 
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find tlnit the s^o^leJ to which I pevsc-vcred in applying the 
fiid of my /ilia,Cl' only, was constantly inclining and failing 
tonai'iis me. I considered it prudent at last to hold it 
firmly w itli boih my finger and thninh, when we succeededj 
but with great didicnllvg in rai'dng it to the usual height. 
Observing that every person looked iit nic with an evil 
eye, not knowing wlnit to think of me, mid that I inciiiTcd 
the danger of being stoned, I continued to join in tlie cry 
of Kunimcl ! and throwing down a third roupic, stole away 
from the crowd. Though I li.ad taken no refreshment 
.since 1113 '^ arrival, I did not hesitate to mount mj' horse 
directive, and to quit for ev'er the Dcnichc and his miracles. 
I availed myself of this opportunity to vdsit those celebrated 
rocks tliat foriii the outlet of all the waters of the Ivingdoni, 
and to which I alluded at the commencement of thi.s letter. 

I wa.s induced to quit the high road for the sake of 
approaching a large lakei that I .saw at some distance. It 
is well stocked with fi.sh, particularly eels, and covered 
with (lucks, wild geese, and many other water-birds. The 
Gewernor comes hiilier in the wintt'r, when these birds 
are i» greatest plenty, to enjoy the sport of fowling. 
In the centre of the lake is an hermitage, with its little 
g.arden, which it is pretended floats miraculously upon the 
water. The hermit pa.sscs the whole of his life there ; he 
never leaves the place. 1 shall not fill up this letter by 
recounting the thousand absurd talcs reported of this her¬ 
mitage, except it ho the tradition that one of the ancient 
Kings of Kachemire, out of mere fancy, built it upon a 
number of thick beams fastened together.^ The river 
which runs to’ward Baramoulm/ passes through the middle 
of this lake. 

Leaving this lake, I went in search of a spring, con- 

1 The Wular (Woolar or Volur) Lake, through which the Jhelum 
flows. 

^ On the 22nd September i 874 j the editor ofthis volume was fortunate 
enough to discover, near the ruins of a mosque, on the Lanka Island 
in the Wular Lake, to which Bernier refers, a slab of black slate, on 
which there was a Persian inscription, a rubbing from which has been 
translated by Alajor II. S. Jarrett, B.S.C., as follows:— 
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sidered an object of ciiniHitv.* Il bubbles £?fiil!y and rises 
with some force, bringing with it a cei'tahi rjoanlity of rei"}' 
fine sand, which returns the wiiy It enuie ; after vrhieh the 
water hccouiew still a iiiomenl or two wiThoul ebiillitiou 
and without bringing up sand, and then biihhlfs as before, 

May this Cflinre ba JS lirni a, the laandanuiis of ihr ens, 

Jlsy it be the luost leno'.inoJ oinaiocnt of the I'nivtC'C, 

As long a, the Monarch Zayii I! id hoHa fe-tt.M! fin reia 
May it be ii':e the date of lib o.vn leign,—‘imfipy/ 

The nuiiieiica! '.aliie of the letters in ^'kt:rj-cnii (happy) is S47, which 
is the year- of the Hijia it is intended to record, C'iuivsLnt to A.tt- 
1443, 1444, during whiJi Zryu-hl-Aibidin (the Zayn I])i 1 of thein crip- 
tiuii, for both have the tame lucaning, vir., Ornament of the A.'iorer^) 
ruleil in Kadiniir. 

Accofiiing to tradition, in the vicinity of the Wulnr Lake once stood 
a city of which the Rdjd was Sudiascn. By reason of tire cuatmity ol 
his crimes the waters of the lake lose and drowned him and his subjects. 
It was said that during the winter months, at low water, the ruins of a 
submerged idul-tcniple might be seen rising fiom the lake. Zayn-iib 
Aabidin constructed a spacious barge, which he sank in the lake, and 
upon which he Ltid a foundation of bricks and stones till it rose iiigh 
enough to he level with the water. Upon this he erected a mosque 
and other buildings, and gave the islet the nauie of Lanka. The 
expense of tlie work was defrayed by the fortunate discovery of two 
idols of .solid gold which had been brought uji from the lake by divers. 
On the completion of Lanka the King ottiered a great festival to be 
held, wheiein largo sums were distributed among the poor. Ver-es 
were written by the poets to commemorate this event, and .among those 
the inscription under notice by Ahmad Allamah, Kashmiri, was en¬ 
graved upon a stone and pkaced on the mosque. See pp. 54, 55, Prot- 
As. Soc. Bciit;al for iSSo; also pp. iG-20 Joitr. As. See. Beng.tl, 
Part I. 1S80, Notes on an inscription found upon a stone lying near the 
ruins of a Masjid on Lanka Island, IVtilar Lake, Kashmir. By Ltlajor 
H. S. Jarrett, B.S.C, 

Al-Budaoni alludes to the Lanka island in his Munlakkai-sit- 
Tawai'ikk as follows ; ‘ Sultan Zain-ul-’dbtdin, whose history has been 
written succinetly in my abridgment of the history of Kashmir ’ [see 
p. 393) footnote -] ‘ had a jarib of stones thrown into the water ’ [of the 
Lake], ' and built tliereon a stone throne so lofty and grand that the 
like of it has not been seen in all the provinces of India.'—Lowe's 
translation, vol. ii, p. 39S; Calcutta, 1SS4. 

’ The Wular Lalre is partly fed by internal springs, and there are 
many noted springs in the neighbourhood. 

2d 
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and with the same effect; thus continuing- its motion at 
irregular iuterrah. But the wonder, they say, consists in 
this, that tlie least noise made, cither by speaking or 
knocking the feet against the ground, agitates the water 
and causes it to run and bubble in the manner described. 
I discovered, however, that its movements are influenced 
neither by speaking nor knocking, and that its action is the 
same whetlier }''ou make a noise or are silent. As to the 
real cause of the water rising in this manner, I have not 
reflected sufficiently upon the subject to give you a satis- 
factoiy solution ; nnle-ss it be that tlie sand by returning 
continues to obstruct the narrow channel of this small and 
Aveak spring, until the water thus opposed and closed in 
makes an effort to raise the sand and open a passage; or 
it may rather be, that the wind pent in tire channel of the 
spring rises at intei-vals, as is the case in artificial 
springs.^ 

When we liacl sufficiently examined this fountain, we 
ascended the mountains, for the purpose of seeing an ex¬ 
tensive lake,^ in which there is ice, even in summer, wliicli 
the Avinds heap up and disperse, as in a frozen sea. We 

^ It is very pleasant to trace in all Bernier’s explan.ations of natural 
phenomena the influence of his greater master Gassendi, of whom it has 
been so well said that ‘ the clearness of his e.Apobition .and the manner 
in Avhich he, like his great contemporary Bacon, urged the necessity 
and utility of experimental research were of inestimable service to 
the cause of science.' 

2 Probably the Gungahal Lake, about 15 miles to the north-east, as 
the crow flies, from the Wular Lake. A great festival is held here in 
August attended by pilgrims from all parts of the adjacent country. 
There are several lakes at Gungahal formed originally by the glaciers 
of the Haramuk Mountain, 16,903 feet high, and Sang-i-sufaid, the 
White Stone, may have been the Persian name given by the Moguls 
to these and the many other glaciers close by; or to limestone cliffs 
which are not far from the Gungabal lake. ‘ The grotto, full of 
wonderful congelations,’ is probably the Amarnath cave where blocks 
of ice, stalagmites, formed by the dripping water from the roof, are 
worshipped, by the many Hindoos who resort here, as im.-ige-s of Shiva. 
Gkders surround this place, which is considerably to the south-east 
of Gungabal. 
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then pa'ised tliroiigh a place called Stn^scijhl. that is to say. 
WlillestoiiCj remarkabh; for producing in siiminei' erery 
kind of flower, the s.arae as in n, well-stored garden ;i and fur 
a ciremusiance ■-aid to have been oh a rve<l from lime im¬ 
memorial, I hat when jaany persons vi.sit this -pot and make 
much iioi^e and agitate tin; air, a he:ny ‘■•howc-r of rain in¬ 
variably descends. W'iicthcr this be generiilly' the case or 
not, tlu-re can be no doubt tli.-it a li w yoais ago, when 
Soigxnf'i’d was \jsited by Chah-Jehan, the wlude party ^vas 
in danger of perishing in consequence of the violent and 
e.xtraordiuary rains whicdi fell, although he had issued 
orders that no unncces'^ary noise should be made. I’his 
diet will remind you of the aged hermit’s conversation 
with me on the .summit of Vlrc-pmjakJ^ 

T was pursuing my journey to a grotto fidl of wonderful 
congelations, two days’ journey from Set/gsafed, when I 
received intelligence that my Kuvaah felt very impatient 
and uneasy on account of my long .absence. 

I regret that I can give you only imperfect and scanty 
information concerning the surrounding mountains, The 
subject has much occupied my thoughts since my arrival 
in this country; but I can meet with no congenkl minti, 
with no person of obseiwation and research, who po.ssesses 
much knowdedge of the matters .about which I wi.sh to be 
infomicd. What I have learnt I shall, however, coni- 
mimicate. 

The merchants who every year travel fi’ora iriountain to 
mountain to collect the fine wool with which shawls are 
manufactured, all agree in saying that between all the 
moimtaius still dependent upon Kachemire there are many 
fine stretclies of country. Aurong these tracts there is one 
whose annual tribute is paid in leather and wool, and 
whose women are proverhial for beauty, clra,stity, and 
industry. Beyond this tract is another wlro,se valley.s are 

^ An oasiij, not uncomnron in the mountain chains of the West. A 
well-known example being the ‘ Jatdin’ of Mont Blanc. 

® See p. 4to. 
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delightful and plains ferlile, aliouiuliiig in corn, rice, apples, 
pears, apricots, excellent melons, and even grapes, ■with 
which good ivine is made. The tribute of this tract is 
likewise paid iii wool and leather,^ and it sometimes 
happens that the inhabitants, trusting to the inaecr;s.sible 
nature of the coimtiy, refuse pa^-ment; hut troop.s always 
contrive to penetrate, and reduce the people to snhinis- 
sioii. I Iciifii also from the mercliants, that in the more 
distant mountains, wliich have ceased to be tributary to 
Kachemire, there are oilier be.autiful tracts and countries, 
wliere the inliabi bints are wliite and well-formed, and 
remnrlcable for then- attachment to their native land, 
which they seldom quit. Some of tliese iieople have no 
King, nor even, as far as can be discovered, any religion; 
though certain tribes abstain from fish, and consider it 
unclean, 

I shall add what was related to me a few days ago by 
a fine old fellow-, w-ho married a descendant of the ancient 
king.s of Kachcmirc. At the period w-hen Jehan-Guyre w-as 
making a diligent search after all persons connected with 
the royal family, this old man effected his escape to the 
mountains last mentioned, accompanied by three domestics, 
scarcely knowing whither he was going. Wandering from 
place to place, he found himself at length in the midst of 
a small hut beautiful district, where he was no sooner 
known than he experienced a cordial reception. The 
happy man was laden with presents, and in tlie evening- 
the handsomest girls were presented by their parents, and 
he was entreated to make hi.s choice from them, that the 
countiy might be honoured witli his offspring. My friend 
proceeded to another district in the vicinity and wa.s 
received with equal kuidness and respect: the evening 
ceremony was different, however, in one particular; as 

^ Probably the goat-skins, tanned and coloured red, idkhl, for which 
theiG is still a great demand all over these hills, more particularly 
in Ladak, and Yarkand, where bright-coloured leathers are largely 
employed in the manufacture of boote, and for hridles and trappings 
of tiorees. See Cunningham’s Laddk. London, 1854, 
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the hiisltands lirouirbt thtii- not file tlu ir 

dauglitei'S ; ob'icmiug that llieir ii(‘igh5>oui'=i ■nxre sinipIrTons 
ill having supplied him 'nilh the latter, beciuse the 
chiUlreu might not eonliiiue in tlieir Jimi^fholii, lint jnn-t 
lollow the iootsteps of the daughter'.’ AUnre hiHh.ands. 

Some lew j’ears since there existed great di-selisions in 
the, royal family of Li(//e Tihrl,^ a country liordering <iu 
Kachniiiic. One of the pretenders to the crown haxiiic 
ajjplied secretly to the Gmernor of this kingdom for 
assi.stance, the latter was cnmniandfd by C/mh Jth/in to 
afford all the succour he migdit need. The Goren-nor 
accordingly invaded Liilic Tibet, slew or 2 >ut to flight the 
other competitors, and loft this prince in undisputed 
possession of the throne, subject to an annual tribute of 
crystal, musk, and wool. Thus circumstmetd, this petty 
King has not well been able to avoid paying his persoiiril 
obeisance to Aiirciig-Zche, bringing with him some of tliese 
articles as presents; but he is come with so wTctched a 
retinue that I should never have taken him for a per'Cii 
of distinguished rank. My iVaiwF^ invited tliis personage 
to dinner, hoping to obtain some infonnation concerning 
those mountainous regions. He informed us that his 
kingdom was bounded on the east by Great 'Fibei; that it 
was thirty or forty leagues in breadth ; that he was very 
poor, notwithstanding the crystal, nuvsk, and wool, which 
he had in small quantities; and that the opinion generally 
entertained of his possessing gold mines was quite erroneous. 

^ The system of polyandry, strkUy cotifmcd to brothers, still prevails 
in Ladik. ‘ Each family of brothers has only one wife in comincm. 
The most usvial number of hushands is Uvo, but thuc, and even four 
husbanebs, are not uncommon. This sy.stem prevail,, of conise, only 
among the poorer classes, for the rich, as in all Eastern countries., 
generally have two or thtee wives, according to their circumstances, 
Polyandiy is the principal check to the increase of population, and how¬ 
ever revolting it may be to onr feelings, it was a most politic measure 
for a poor country which does not produce auflicient food for ik inhabi¬ 
tants.’—Cunningham’s Zarfiri, p. 306. London, 1854. 

“ Or Baltistan, os it is now called. 
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7’hc countryj in cortaiii parfs/ he added, ‘'produces ex¬ 
cellent fruit, particulai-ly melons, but the winters are most 
severe, because of tlie deep snows.’ The inhabitants 
heretofore were Gentiles, but the great majority have 
become Mahometan, as well as himself; of the sect of the 
Chins, whicli i.s that of all Persia. 

He spoke also of the ^lttclnpl made by Clink-Jehmi, 
seventeen or eighteen y'ears ago, to conquer Great Tibet, a 
country frequently invaded, by the Kings of Kachemire.'^ 
The army, after a difficult march of sixteen days throug’h 
the mountaitis, besieged and took a fortress, which threw 
the inhabitants into such consternation that the conquest 
of the kingdom would no doubt have been completed if 
the army had immediately crossed a certain celebrated and 
rapid river, and marched boldly to tbe cajntal city. The 
.season, however, was advanced, and the governor of Ktwhe- 
mire, who commanded the troops, apprehending he might 
be overtaken by the snow, determined to retreat. He 
placed a garrison in the fortress just captured, intending to 
resume the invasion of the country early in the siting; but 
that garrison most strangely and unexpectedly evacuated 
the castle, either through fear of the enemy, or from wai].t 
of provisions, and Great Tibet escaped the meditated attack 
that had been deferred to the next spring. That kingdom 
being threatened with war by Aurang-Zebe, the King 
de.spatched an ambassador when informed of the Mogois 
arrival in Kachanira. The embassy was accompanied by 
various pi-csents, the productions of the country; such as 
crystal, musk, a piece of jade,^ and those valuable white 
tails taken from a species of cow peculiar to Great Tibet, 
which are attached by way of ornament to tire ears of 
elephants.® The jade stone presented upon this occasion 
was of an extraordinary siae, and therefore very prcciou.s. 

* In 163S when Ali MardSn IChan was Governor oi Kashmir, z.d. 
about twmty-serven years before Bernier visited Klashmir. 

^ Jachen in the original, a corruption of Yashm, the Persian name 
for this mineral, see p, 29S. ® See p. 251, 
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Jachcn is in grejit estimation in the court of the Mogul : its 
colour is greenish, wiUi white veins, .and it is .so hard .as to 
he wrouglit only with diamond powder. Cups and vases are 
made of this .stone. I have some of most exejuisite work¬ 
manship, inl.aid with strings of gold, and enriched with 
precious stone.s. The amhassador’s tr.ain consisted of three 
or four cavaliers, and ten or twelve tall men, dried-up 
looking and lean, witli very scanty beiirds like Ihe Clanae, 
and common red caps,! .such as our se.nnen wear. The 

^ The Red Cap sect of the Tibet Buddhists, called Dukpa or Sham- 
mar, in contiadistinetinn to the Yellow Cap or Gelugpa .=ect, the 
follower.? of the great le forming Lama, named T-Song-kli.-ipa, born in 
1358, died 1419. He foib.adc clerical marriages, prohibited necto- 
inancy, and introduced the custom of frequent conference.? among the 
Lamas. His reforms led to a schism in the Tibetan Cliurch. 

Bogle in his narrative of his mission to Tibet in 1774, pp. 179, iSo 
(edited by Clements R. Markham, C.l!., F.R.S. London, 1S7C), gites 
an interesting account of an interviosv he had with a party of Red C.aps, 
in April 1775, when on hi.s return to Bengal: ‘A blind man, with a 
young wife, came into the court and serenaded us. He played on the 
fiddle underhandvvlse ; she sang ; and both, a-sisted by a young boy, 
beat time hoppingly with their feet. The object of this cGniplirntnl 
I fancy, it is needless to explain. Our musicians gave way to a pjarcel 
of mendicant priests. It may be necessary to skate th.it there are two 
sets of clergy in Tibet, distinguished by, and classed under the names 
of, Yellow Caps and Red Caps. The Ualai and Tesliu Lamas are at 
the head of the Yellow Caps ; the Red Caps have their owni I.amas and 
monasteries. In times of old there were violent disputes between them, 
in which the Y'ellow Caps got the victory, as well by the assiatimee of 
the Tartars as by their superior sanctity. But as I adhere to the 
tenets of this sect, and have acquired my knowledge of religion from 
its votaries, I will not here say much upon the subject lest it should be 
thought spiteful. I may be allowed, however, just to mention two 
thing.s, which must convince every unprejudiced person of the svicked 
lives and false doctrines of the Red Caps. In the first place, many oi 
the clergy many; and in the next, they persist, in opposition to religion 
and common sense, in wearing Red Caps. The priests who now 
visited us were of the last sect. There might be about eight of them. 
Each held a staff in one hand and a rosary in the other. They formed 
into a circle, and began to chant their prayers, which, ,is I understood 
they were put up for my welfare, I was in no haste to interrupt- At 
length, to show them that however hostile to their principles I bore them 
no personal grudge, I dismissed them with a few small pieces of silver.’ 
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reiii.'imdei' of the ;ipp,.u-el was worLliy of their Iicad-geav. 
I rather tliink that four or fire of these geutleraeii wore 
swordsj blit tJie others follon ed tile ambassador without 
staves or sticks. lie entered into a negotiation with 
Aureng-Zthe, and promised ou the part of his master Unit 
a mosque should be built in the oapit/dj wliorciii prayer.s 
in the Mahomi'laii form should he offered; that the coin 
.should bear on one side the impress of yl/ireiig-Zehc and 
that the Mogol .should recrivc an annual ti'ibute. But no 
person doubts thiit tins treaty will he totally disregarded 
as soon as Aureiig-Zche has quitted Knchcmire, and that the 
King of Great Tibet will no more fulfil its stipulations than 
he did those of tlie treaty conchuled between him and 
Chah-Jehaii. 

There was in the suite of tlie amba.ss,'ulor a jiliysicianj 
said to be from the kingdom of Kami;^ and of the Lamij 
or Lima tribe ; a tribe which is the depositary of tlie law 
in. Lnssa us tliat of the Brelimeiis is iu the Lidies, with 
this dilfereticej lliat the Brehmciis of the India' have no 
Calife or Pontiff, whicli these, people hare, who is nut 
only recognised as such in the kingdom of La&sa, but 
throughout all Tartarj/, and is honoured and reverenced 
as a divine personage. The physician liad a book of 
receipts wdiicli I could not persuade him to selli the 
■writing at a distance looked something like onrs, We 
induced him to write down the alphabet, but he did tiiis 
with so much difficidty, and ids irriting was so wretcliedly 
bad ill comparison with that iu his book, that we pro¬ 
nounced him an ignoramus. He was an ardent believer 
in metempsychosis, and entertained us with wonderful 
tales. Among others, he mentioned that when his Grand 
Imiiuc was very old and on the point of death, he as¬ 
sembled the council, and declared to them Lliat his soul 
was going to pass into the body of an infant recently 
bom. The child iva.s nourished with tender care; and 
when lie had attained his sixth or seventh year, a large 
* Lhaba, the capital of the U province of Tibet. 
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quantity of liousuliokl funiitui-p and iveuring apj^art] >vas 
l^lacod before liinij mixed up with Ids own, and he liad tile 
sagacity to diseeni which part was his own property, and 
which ■was not; a decisive proof, the p]r_vsieian observed, 
how true is Lhe doclrine of the tivmsniiirraUoii of souls. At 
first I thought the man vvas speaking in irony, but I soon 
discovered that he -vvas perfectly serious. One day I went 
to see him at the ambassador's, taking a Karhcndrian incr- 
chant ac(piiiiuted with the laiignage of I'ihcl with nit; .a.s 
an interpreter, on the pretence that I desired to jiurchase 
certain stuffs which he had for sale, a species of felt about 
a foot wide; but the real object of the visit was to obtain 
information concerning those imperfectly knoivn regions. 
But I learnt little or nothing new: he only .=ai(l gcueraliy 
that Grea( Tibet -ss'ould bear no compaiisoii with his own 
coimliy; that tlie latter was covered with snow more than 
five months in the year, andtliatit was frecpiently engaged 
in ■war with the Tartars; but which ^Vir/nw these were he 
could not say. At length I found that the time passed 
with this man was misspent, for lie was incapable of 
answering any one of the numerous questions I intended 
to ask, 

The following wliicii I now relate is such a well- 
established fact that no one here doubts it, namely that 
it is not twenty year-s since caravans went anmiidly from 
Kachemire to Kulayd They used to traverse the mountains 
of Grail Tibetj enter Tartan), and reach Katai/ in about 
three mouths. It is an extremely difficult road, and there 
are iuipeLuous torrents thiit can be, crossed only by means 
of cords extended from rock to rock.'-* The caravans re¬ 
turned with 7niiib, C/iiimnvood [hois de Chine],*® rhubarb and 
See p. 437, footnote ■‘. 

■■* This is an early mention of the rope saspcnsion-hriilgiB, /'/iplaf, 
which are common in Kashmir and Tibet, the ropes being made of 
hemp, or willow or biich twigs. 

* Aho known as China-root, used in the s.anic -way as sarsaparilla, to 
which species it belongs. It is held in great esteem at the present day 
in the native phaimacopceias of India and China. 
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wamirov} a small root in great repute for the cure of bad 
eyes; and in retLirninsr tliroiigli Great Tibet they further 
loaded themselves with the produce of that couutryj such 
as muik, crjjiUd, jnde, and especially^ with a quantity of very 
fine wool of two Idiids^ the first from the sheep of that 
country, and the latter which is known by the name of toiiSj 
and resembles, as already observed, the beaver, and should 
rather be called hair than w'ool. But since Chah-Jehan s 
irruption into Great Tibet, the King has not only' inter¬ 
dicted the passage of caravans, hut forbidden any person 
from Kachemlre to enter his dominions. This is the reason 
whv the caravans now take their departure from Patna on 
the Ganges so as to avoid his territories : they leave Great 
Tibet on the left and proceed directly to the kingdom of 
slaves, Lassa? 

In regard to the kingdom known here by the name of 
Kachegiwr, which is in ray opinion the same as our maps 
call Knscar, I shall relate all the information I have col¬ 
lected from merchants, natives of that country, who when 
they heard tliat Aurcng-Zehe intended to visit Kacliemire, 
brought into this kingdom for sale a great number of young 
slaves, girls and Ijoys. 

They say that Kackegucr lies to the east of Kachemire 
inclining somewhat to the northward ; ^ that the shortest 
route from one kingdom to the other is through Great Tibet, 
but, that passage being now shut, they were under the 
necessity of taking the r-oad of Little 'Tibet. The first town 
they passed in returning was Gourlche,'^ the last town de- 

* Still, under the tiawe of Matniratt-i-Chini, a popular drug in the 
baraars of the Punjab. It is ground up with rose-water and then 
applied to the ej'e-s. .See Balfour, Cyclop, of India, s.v. 

® The route from Patna to Lhasa was through Nepal, and niA the 
Kuti (Nialam.) Pass to Shigatze, and thence to Lhasa. From Lhasa 
there w.as a trade-route to .Sitting Fu on the Chinese frontier, noith-east 
through Kokosai and the Charing Nor. This being the Patiia-Cliina 
route mentioned by Bernier on the next page. 

“I As a matter of fact the town of Kashgar is in 76° 6' 4?" E. long,, 
and Srinagar is in 74® 50'. ■* Gurez or Gurais, 
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pendent upon Kaclieinlrt', and four davs>’ journey from die 
city of A’rtc/(t')jnVe : froiii GoOT'/c/fCj they v.'ere eifflil days in 
reacliiug Ef.lci-dov,'^ the capitul oi I.iiilc Tilh-t-, and iu livo 
days more tliey came to a sianll Lfr>™ called Clich ly aPu 
witliin the tcrriloiy of Liltlc THk!, and .situated on a river 
celebrated for its inedicinid waters. In fifteeu days they 
came to a large threat, on Uie confines of 'Tibit, and 

iu fifteen days more the}' arrived at Knchc^utr, a .sinali 
town which was formerly the royal residence, thongli now 
the King of Kachesiuer resides at JuHf/:aid/’ a little, more to 
the north, and ten day's’joiu’uey from Kuche^iur. These 
merchants added that the distance from the town otKuche- 
giicr to Kalay is not more than a two months’ voyage ; 
that cararutts go thither every year, n'hieh return laden 
with the articles I have enumei-ated, and proceed to Fmin 
by way of Ushek j as tliere are others that go from Kalay 
to Palna, iu Hindoustan. They also informed me tliat the 
way from Kachegucr to • Kataij is tlirough a binall Imrn, 
eight days’ journey from Coteii, and that Coien is the last 
town on that side in the kingdom of Kacheguer. The road 
from Kachmiire to Kachegucr, they said, is c.xtremely had, 
and among other difficult paths, tliere is the place where, in 
every season, you must go a quarter of a league over ice.® 

r Skdrdii, taken by the Maharaja GiilaU Singh in iS.}0. Vid Guier., 
it is fourteen marches from Siinagar; the marches may have been 
longer in Bernier’s time. 

“ Shigar, on the river of that name. 

® Yaikand is to the south-east of the town of Kashgar. 

^ It is interesting to note Bernier’s use of this word here. It is Uie 
name for China which would be used by his informants, the merchants 
from Kashgar, sec p. 426, althougli he was probably trader the inr- 
pression, a very common one at his time, that Katay or Cathay was a 
country to the north of China. Kather Martini, in hi.5 iVovas Att’as 
Shieasis (1655), was one of the first to fully recognise its identity with 
China. See p. 155 text, and footnote *. 

® Khotan. 

“ This refers to a route from Skaidu to Yarkand, which crossed the 
Baltero Glacier, which now, owing to chairges in the ice, is no longer 
passable. 
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This is all the iiiformaticjn I could collect concerning 
these regions ; it is certainly confused and scanty, but after 
all -will he found tolerablj' complete considering the igno¬ 
rance ot these people, seldom able to gave reasons for any¬ 
thing, and that 1 had also to deal witli interpreters who 
experienced the utmost difficulty both in clearly stating 
iny interrogatories, and in explaining satisfactorily the 
a nsvver.sd 

I-Jere I intended to close this letter, or rather this book, 
and take my lea\-e of you until onr return to T)Mi; but my 
inclination for writing is still strong, and I enjoy some 
leisure. I shall eiideaxour, therefore, to an.swer the five 
questions which you put to me in your last letter, on be¬ 
half of the indifitrioiis and inquisitive Monsieur Tkevemt,^ 
xvho makes greater and more important discoveries in his 
study than other.? who circumnavigate the globe. 

His first inquiry is, whetlier it be true that Jews have 
for a long period resided in the kingdom of Kachemire: 
Avhether they be in possession of the Holy Scriptures, iind, 
if so, whether there be any di.screpancy between their Old 
Testament and our own. 

The second retpiest is, that I should communicate xvhat- 
ever observations I may have made concerning the Mokxon, 
or Season of the periodical rains in the hulk’s. 

The thu'd, that I make him acquainted with my remarks 
and opinions upon the singular regularity of the winds and 
currents in the seas of the Indies. 

The fourth, whether the kingdom of Bcngale be as 
fertile, rich, and beautiful as is commonly reported. 

The fifth, that I give a decisive opinion on the old con¬ 
troversies a.s to the causes of the Nile's increase. 

1 Hence doubtless arose the errors in stating the relative bearings of 
Kashmir and ICasbgar, and Kashgar, Yarkand, 

“ Melchisedec, the uncle of the Tmveller, Jean de Thevenot (1633- 
1667), is the ■svell-known Publisher of travels (Fob Pari.s, 1663 et seq,), 
and was born about 1620, and died in 1693. He was tlie French 
Hakluyt and Purchas. 
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Ansxeer to theJirst Inqiihij. concerning the Jexes. 

I would be as much pleased as Monsieur Tliermoi liiin- 
self if Jews were found in these momitainoii.s regioiis; I 
mean such Jews as he would no doubt do'-ire to find,— 
Jews descended from the tribes tran%j)orted by S'holmatu’ser: 
but you may assure that genLleniau that although there 
seems ground for believing that some of them were for¬ 
merly settled in these countries, yet the whole jurpulalion 
is at present either Gentile or Mahometan. In Chinn, indeed, 
there are probably people of that nation, for I have lately 
seen letters in the hands of our reverend Father the Jesuit 
oH Dehli, written by a Gennaji Jesuit from Peldn, wherein he 
slates that he had conversed with Jens in that city, who 
adhered to the forms of Judaism and retained the books 
of tlie Old TestanientJ They were totally ignorant of 

^ The first settlement of the Jews in China is said to have taken place 
In A.D. 1163 (Encycl. Brii., Ilth ed.). John de Martgnniii, who was 
Papal Legate to the court of the Great Khan, and was in I'eking 
(Cambalec) in 1341, states that he had many and giorioiis disputations 
with the Jews and other sectaries, and also made a great harvest of 
souls in that Empire. 

The German Jesuit referred to was in all probabiiity Father Johann 
Adam Schall, or Schaal as sometimes given, a German from Zell (Celle 
in Hanover), not Cologne, as has been stated by some writers. Father 
Schall was born in 1591, came to China in 1622, and died at Peking in 
1666. He was a great mathematician, and was one of those ‘ follower.? 
of the doctrine of the LorJ of Heaven' (i.e. Christians), who were 
appointed to reform the Chinese calendar, the calculations of which 
had fallen into disorder. Tills w.as by .a special decree of the Emperor, 
and the work was duly finished ‘ by means of the new system of the 
Foreigners ’ in 1628. Father Schall was held in great esteem by the 
Emperor of China, who conferred upon him the Mandarin’s button of 
the first grade, and as we know from independent Chinwe sourcra the 
very great esteem in which this missionary from Je-rh-ma-ni (Germany) 
was held by all cla-sses in the Chinese Empire, at Peking and elsewhere, it 
is quite likely that the Chinese Jews would ask him to rule over them. 
Schall was a constant contributor to Kircher's stores of learning, and 
his portrait in Chinese official dress will be found at p. 113 of China 
Illtisifaia, in which work a copy of the inscription tablets on the Je-suit 
church at Peking, built by .Schall, is given at p. 107, from which we 
learn his birthplace .as follows, > . pater • Joannes ■ adahus 
.S cHAL • A • ZELL ■ GERMANUS • . . . 
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the death of Jn-us Ciuust and had expressed a wish to 
appoint the J/’x/nt their Knlatn ^ if he would abstain from 
swine's flesh. 

There arc, hnweveij many signs of Judaism to be found 
in this country. On entering the kingdom after crossing 
the Fiia-piuijalc moiintainSj the inhuhiUints in the frontier 
villages strnek me as resembling Jm's. Their countenance 
and tnanner, and that inde.scribable pcculiarit 3 ? which en¬ 
ables a traveller to cli.stinguish the inliahitants of different 
nations, all seemed to belong to that ancient people. You 
.are not to ascribe what I say to mere fancy, the Jewish 
appcar-aiiee of these villager.s having been remarked by 
our Jesuil Father, and by several other Europeans, long 
before I visited Kacheynire. 

A second sign is the prevalence of the name of Mousa, 
wliich means l^Foscs, among the inhabitants of this city, 
notwdth.standing they are all Muhomeians. 

A third is the common tradition that Solomon visited 
this countiy, and that it was he who opened a passage for 
the waters bj' cutting the mountain of BaramuuU. 

A fourth, the belief that jl/o.yt’.? died in the city of 
Kachemire, and that his tomb is wdthin a league of it. 

And u fifth may be found in the generally received 
opinion that the small and extremely ancient edifice seen 
on one of the high hills was built, by Solomon ; and it is 
therefore called the Throne of Solonmi to this day." 

You will see then, that I am not disposed to deny that 
Jews may have taken up their residence in Kachemire.'^ 

’ Ktialian, or more properly Khaqaii, the Xccydros of the ByzantinG 
historians, tlie title of the Mogol Chingiz, and those who succeeded him 
an the thione of Northern China. The Great Caan of the early 
travellers. 2 p_ 

® In recent times visitors to Kashmir seeing the names Rahimju, Lusjn, 
Jiilju, etc., etc., comnian ones among the tradespeople who cater for 
foreign visitors in Srinagar, written up as Kahim Jew, Lus Jew, Jul 
Jew, have imagined that the hearers of these names were Jems by 
nationality 1' The Jewish cast of features of many of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir is noticed by many modern travellers. 
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The purity of thc-ir la’irj after a lapse of way have 

been cornijttcd, until, having long degenerated into 
idolatry, tliey were induced, like niraiy other pagans, to 
adopt the creed of MnfiomelA 

It is certain that many ,hm‘ are settlril in at Lar 

and Hifxpaii ; and in Hindon.ilait, towards Goa and Cocnin? 
1 also learn that in Eihiopin, where they are very numer¬ 
ous, these people are remarkable lor courage and niilitoiy 
prowess ; and if I am to believe two amhass.'idors from 
the FAhiopian King, lately at this court, there was a Ja”, 
fifteen or sixteen )rcars ago, grown so formidable, that he 
endeavoured to erect an independent kingdom in a eertaiij 
small and mountainous district difficult of access. 


Answer to the second Inquiry, concern}og the 
Periodical Rains in the Indies. 

The sun is so strong and oppressive in the Indies diudiig 
the whole year, particularly during eigh t months, that the 
ground -would be completely burnt, and rendered sterile 
and uninhabitable, if Providence did not kindly provide 
a remedy, and wisely ordain tlwt in the montli of July, 
when the heat is most intense, rains begin to fall, which 
continue three successive months. The temperature of 

1 The Moslem historian known as Albertni, who was born in A.d. 
973, says in his description of Ivashmir, talking of the inhabitants : 
‘They are particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country, and therefore take always much care to keep a strong bold 
upon the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In fomier times they used 
to allow one or l-wo foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, 
but at present they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people.’—P, aoS, Vol. i., English 
Ed. by Dr. Edward C. Sachau. London : Triibnci, iSSS. 

s It is said that Jews settled in Cochin in the first year of the 
Christian era, and from copperplates stilt extant it is put beyond doubt 
that the Jewish church -was firmly established there by the eighth cen¬ 
tury. There is a regular Jews’ quarter in the town of Cochin- 
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the ;iiv thus becomes suppnrt:il)lej and the eai'tli is renclevi 
fruitful. Tijese rains are iiot^ however, so exaclly regal 
as to flese.end iinderiiitingly on the same day or wee 
According to tiie observations I have made in v'avio 
places, particularly in DfIJi, where I resided a long tiin 
they are never the .same tuo years together. Soinctint 
they commence or terminate a forliiigtit or three wee 
sooner or later, and one year they may be more abunda 
than another. I have even known two entire years ])a 
without scarcely a drop of rain, and the conserjuences 
that extraordinarj- drought were wide-spreading .sickne 
and famine. It should be obsenetl too tliat the rail 
season is earlier or later, and more or less jjleutifid, 
dilfereiit countries, in proportion to their pro.yimity 
remoteness from one another. In Bengalc, for instanc 
and along the coast of Koromandcl, as far as the Island 
Ciylon, the rains begin and end a month sooner tlian t 
ward the const of Maluhar; and in Bcugale they fall ve 
violently for four months, in the course of which it sora 
times pours during eight days and nights without the lea 
intermission. In Dchli and Agra, however, the rains a 
neither so abundant nor of such long continuance; Hvo 
three days often elapsing without the slightest shower; ai 
from dawn of day to nine or ten o’clock in the mornin 
it commonly rains very little, and sometimes not at all. 
struck me very particularly that the rains come from d 
fereut quartern in different countries. In the neighboii 
hood of JOehli they come from the east, where Bcngale 
situated; in the province of Brngale and on the coast 
Koromandel, from the south ; and on the coast of Malab 
almost invariably from the we.st, 

I have also remarked one thing, about which, in dee 
there is a perfect agreement of opinion in these parts,- 
that accordingly as the heat of summer conies earlier < 
later, is more or less violent, or lasts a longer or short 
time, so the rains come sooner or later, are move or le 
iihundant, and continue a longer or a shelter period. 
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From tlicse ol)sei'va.t;,'ms I liavo Ijt-i n K ,4 to beiitivt; Hiat 
tile heat of the earth .and the raref.ietio!! of the air are 
the priudpal t'ao-,cs of these s-.iiiis t^hich they attraet. 
The atmosphere of the eu’ciimjaceiit &f.is being eoltlei'j 
more condensed, and thicker, is filied with cirinds drawn 
from the ivater by tile great Ileal of the suiiiiner, and 
■vvliiclij drii’en and iisritatcd by the Minds, tlj-icli.arge tiieui- 
selves naturally upon land, where the atmosphere i., hotter, 
more rarefied, lighter, and less resisting tlian on the &ea ; 
and thus this discharge is more or less tardy and plentiful, 
according as the lie.at comes early or Late, .and is more or 
less intense. 

It is also in accord with the observations contained in 
this dissertation to supiio.se that if tlie r.ains coimiienre 
sooner on the coast of Koiomaruhl than on tlic coast of 
ISIaluhar, it is only because the summer is c.arlier; and 
that it is earlier may be owing to particular causes wliich it 
would not perhaps be difficult to ascertain if the country 
were properly examined. We know that according to the 
different situations of lands, in respect of seas or mountains, 
and in proportion as tliey are sandy, hilly, or covered with 
w'ood, summer is felt more or less early, and with greater 
or less violence. 

Nor is it surprising that the rains come from different 
quarters; that on tlie coast of Kowmandcl, for example, 
they come from the south, and on the Malabar coast from 
the west; because it is apparently the nearest .sea which 
sends the rain; and the sea nearest the Koivimnidel coast, 
and to which it is more immediately e.xpased, lies to the 
south; as the sea which washes the coast of Malnlmr is to 
the west, extending itself towards Bah-i’l-mamld, Arabia, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

I have imagined, in fine, that although we see at DchU 
the rainy clouds come from the east, yet their origin may 
he in the seas which lie to the south of that city : and 
being intercepted by some mountains or lands whose at¬ 
mosphere is coldei’, inoi’e condensed and resisting, they 

a E 
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M-e foi-cecl to tuni aside and discharge tliemsdvcs in a 
country rvlR-re the air is more nircfiedj and wlncli conse¬ 
quently offers less resistance. 

I Iiad almost forgotten to notice another fact which fell 
under my observation vhile living in T)t:hli. There never 
falls any heavy rain until a great quantity of clouds have 
passedj during several days, to the westward ; as if it were 
necessaiy that tlio expanse of atinospliere to the west of 
Be/i/i should be first filled with clouds, and that those 
clouds finding some impediment, such as air less hot and 
less rarefied, and therefore more coiideiised and move cap¬ 
able of resistance; or encountering other clouds and con¬ 
trary winds, they become so thick, overcharged and heavy, 
as to burst and descend in rain j in the same manner as it 
hapipeiis when clouds are driven by iJie wind against some 
lofty mountain, 

Anmer to the third Inguiri/, concerning iha Rcgulariljj of 

the Currents of the Sea, and the Winds in the Indies. 

As soon as the rains cease, which liapiiens commonly 
about the beginning' of October, the sea take.s its course 
toward the South, and the cold North wind rises. This 
wind continues four or five months without any intermis¬ 
sion. It blows the whole of this time Avith equal force, 
unattended Avith tempests, and alvA-ays from the .same quar¬ 
ter, esceiiting .sometimes for a single day Avhen it changes 
or lulls. After the expiration of this period, the Avinds 
bloAV for about livo months Avithout any regularity. Tliis 
is called the intermediate season, or, as tlie Dutch have very 
con'ectly named it, the lime of the doubtful and variable 
Winds. The.se two months being pas,scd, the .sea resumes 
its course from the Sontli to the North, and the South Avind 
commences and continues to bloAV and the current continues 
to run four or five months from the same quarter. There 
then elapse about two montlis more, Avliich constitute the 
Other intermediate season. In these intervals Navigation 
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is extremely dilFicult anil iieriimis, but diirint;' the lue 'ica- 
soiis it is very easy, pleasant, and levceptine; oiiiv the 
latter part of tlie Soiith-rvind season. It ouylil, not, tbere- 
fore, to e.xcile your siu-jrrise that tile JuAUik-i, nlio tivv a very 
timid people and ignorant of the art of n.u station, imder- 
take pretty long and iinirorlaiiL voragt-s ; sucii as from Bin- 
gait: ta Tnjiassen), Achim, -tluhiccd, Siiiiri, and MalttiM'ar, or to 
Maslipufavi, Ceylon, the Mah!m’,i, lU inhr-Ahlhtti.p. 

They are of course very careful to avail tlieinselves of tlii' 
favourable Season for going aijd the fai'ourable season for 
returning. It often happens, however, that tliey are, de¬ 
tained beyond the proper lime, overtaken by bad weather, 
and wrecked. This is indeed .somcLirne.s tlie ease with 
Europeans, although the 3 ' he far better Sea-men, bolder 
and more skilful, and the condition and ecpiipinciit of 
whose vessels are so greatly' superior. Of the two inter¬ 
mediate Seasons, the one which foUow.s Ihe South Hind is 
witlioiit comparison the more dangerous, being rinieli niore 
subject to storms and sudden scpialls. That wind, even 
during the season, is generally more impetuous and uneciual 
than the North wind. I must not omit to notice iu tliis 
place, tliat toward the end of the Season of the South-wind 
and during the rains, although there be a jJCiTect calm out 
at sea, yet near the coasts, for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues, the weather is extreineU’ tempestuous. The cap¬ 
tains of European and other vessels should consequently be 
careful to approach the coast of the Indies, that of Sunile or 
Maslipatam, for instance, just after the terniiuatiou of tlie 
rains ; other-wise they incm- great risk of being dashed on 
shore. 

Such is the order of the seasons in the Indies, .so far at 
least as my observations justify me in .spcalving upon the 
subject, I wish it were in my power to trace every effect 
to its true cause; but how is it possilrle to unravel these 
profound secrets of Nature ! I have imagined, in the first 
place, that the air by which our Globe is surroimded ought 
to be considered one of its component parts, just as muclr 
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as the iraiers of tJie sea and rivers; because both tlie one 
and the other ^gravitating on tJiis globe, and tending- to the 
same common centre, tire in tliis maimer united to our 
sphcTLi. The GIoIdc then is formed of three bodies,—air, 
ivater, and earth. Secoiidli/, our Globe being suspended 
and balanced in that free and unresisting space wherein 
it pleased the Creator to place it, would be easily displaced 
if it eamc in contact witli anj' unknown body. Tkirdhj, 
the suii, after having crossed the line, wliile moving toward 
one of the Poles, towai’d.s the Arctic Pole, for example, 
darting- it.s beams that way, produces sufficient impression 
to depress in some measure the Arctic Pole, -which is 
depressed more and more in proportion as the sun advances 
toward.s the Tropic; and in the same manner, the sun 
permits it again to rise gradually in proportion as it 
rctums toward the Equator ; until the same effect is pro¬ 
duced by the power of its rays on the side of the Aniardic 
Pole. 

Taking for granted the truth of these suiipositions, and 
considering them conjointly with the diurnal motion of'the 
earth, it in not rvithoiit reason tJiat the JmJiuns affirm that 
the sun conducts and draws along with it both the sea and 
the -wind; because, if it be true that, haidng pa.sscd the 
line on its way toward one of the Poles, the sun causes a 
change in the direction of the earth’s axis and a depression 
of the Pole, it follows as a necessary consequence, that the 
other Pole is elevated, and that the sea and air, which ai'e 
two fluid and heavy bodies, run in this declension. It is 
therefore correct to say, that the sun advancing toward 
one Pole causes on that side two great and regular 
currents,—the current of the sea and the ciirrcut of the 
air, which latter constitutes the Mon.mon-whid ; as the sun 
is the cause of two opposite currents when it returns 
toward the other Pole. 

Upon this theoi-y it may, I think, be .said that there are 
only two maiir and contrary flows [flux] of the sea, one from 
the Northern and the other fi-om the Southern Pole ; that if 
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tliei'e esistetl a sea from one Pole to fhe oJher, 'itliieli 
passed tlu-oiigh F.mopc, we siioulcl theiv fnid tlicio tiu> 
cniTeiitsrenulaied in every respeet as in the Lnlir^, and fJiat 
the reason v.’liy this regularity is not general is Ui.it the 
.seas are intercejitcrl hy hnuL, whieh o)>striieh briaic, and 
diversify their course; in the same mauiir;r as some 
jiersons allege that the usual flii\ and rellov of the sea is 
prevented in those seas rvhidi, like the Ms diltrrmieu.t, 
stretch from East to West. .Vccording to this theory, 
it might also, in my opinion, be maiiit.ained that there 
are only two principal and opposite currents of air or 
wind, and that in regard to them the same regularity 
would reign generally, if the earth were also perfectfy and 
generally smooth, and similar throughout. 

Anszi)er to thejburtli Inquiry, as to tlirJlrtlVify, n'eulth 
and beauty of the Kingxlom of Bengale. 

Egypt has been represented in every age as the finest 
and mo.si fi-uitful coimtiy in the world, and even onr modem 
writers deny that there is any other hnid so peciiliavly 
favoured hy nature: but the knowledge I have acquired of 
Bcngale, during two visits paid to that kingdom, inclines 
/ me to believe that the pre-eminence ascribed to Egypt is 
rather due to BengaJr^ The latter country produces rice 
in such abundance that it supplies not only the; neigh¬ 
bouring but remote states. It is carried up the Ganges as 
far as Patna, and exported hy sea to Mastipalam and many 
other ports on the coast of Koromafidel. It is also sent to 
foreign kingdoms, prhroipally to the island of Ceifon and 
the Maldives. Bengale abounds likewise in sugar, witli 
which it supplies the kingdoms of Gol/Mtida and the 
Karnalic, where veiy little is grown, Arabia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, through the towns of Mota and Baisara, and even 
Persia, hy way of Bciider-Abbasi. Bengale likewise is cele- 
, brated for its sweetmeats, especially in places inhabited 
by Portuguese, who are skilful in the art of preparing 
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them, and with wlifiiii they are an article of eonsitlerahle 
trade. Among otlier fruits, they preserve large ciirons, 
siicli a.s ire have in Europe, a certain delicate root about 
the length of Afirifipf/rillo, that common fruit of tlie Indies 
C'iilJcd amhi} another c.allcd aiiriiinx,^ small mirobolaiis,^ 
wliich arc escellenl, limrs, and ginger. 

Ungtdc, it is true, yields not so much wheat as Egppl ; 
but if this be a defect, it is attributable to the inhabitants, 
who live a great deal more upon i-icc than the Egyptians, 
and seldom taste, bread. Nevertheless, wheat is cultivated 
in suflicient quantity for the consumption of the country, 
and for the making of excellent and cheap sea-biscuits, 
with which the crews of European ships, English, Diilch 
and Porfugiicse, are supplied. The three or four sorts of 
vegetables which, together with rice and butter,^ form the 
chief food of the common people, arc purchased for the 
merest trifle, and for a single rot/pie twenty or more good 
fowls may be bought. Geese and ducks are proportionably 
cheap. Tliere are also goats and sheep in abundance ; 
and pigs are obtained at so low a price that the Por¬ 
tuguese, settled in the country, live almost entirely 
upon pork. This meat is salted at a cheap rate by the 
Dutch and English, for the supply of their vessels. Fish 
of every species, whether fresh or salt, is in the same 
profusion. In a word, Bcngale abounds w'ith every 

1 See p. 249. 

® This is the name, from the Brazilian nana or natias, of the pine¬ 
apple in every country where it has been introduced from its original 
habitat in America, except England. This fruit is now very common 
in many parts of India, especially in those places that were Portuguese 
settlements, or came under the influence of that people. 

“ Myrobalans, the dried fruit of Tenmnalia Bslerica, T. chchula, 
etc,, exported from India from a very remote period, arid which had 
.a high reputation in the mediaeval phatniacopccia. 

<* That is, ghee, which is clarified butter. In preparing it, the butter 
is boiled until all the watery particles and curds have been thrown oil 
by repeated sldminings. When the Unuid is clear oil, it is poured into 
a vessel to cool, which it does in a granulated form, and if originally 
well boiled, will keep for years without tnint. 
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necessary of life ; aird it is ihis alDiindance that has 
iiuliicecl so iiiiiny Poititguc.se, llulf-ccislet.,^ and other 
Chmtiaii.'!, driven from their dilFu-ent sefilenienis by tJje 
Dutch, to cer-k an as 3 ]imi in this ferlih kiundosii. The 
Jc.siuls and Piugusihis, v,iio Lave lirffc diardics and are 
permitted the free, and umnnk-sted t \ei'ch-e of Uieir 
religion, assured me lliat Ogouli .dum; contains from eight 
to nine thmis,and C/iniliiiiis, and tli.it in otht'i- jiarti of the 
kingdom tlieir mini her exeeedt d li\ c-.anik twenty tlionsaiitl. 
Tlie rich exidierance of tl>e country, together wdli the 
beauty and aiui.ilile di'-positiou of the natn c women, has 
given rise to a proverb in common uae among the 
Pol tugue.<sc, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom of Bcogalc 
has a hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 
departure. 

In regard to valuaiilc commodities of a nature to nflract 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted vuth no eoiuitiy 
where so great a variety is found. Bc-sidcs the sugar I 
have spoken of, and which may be placed in the list of 
valuable coimnodities, there is in Beiigale such a quantity 
of cotton and silks, that the kingdom may he called the 
common storehouse for those two iiinds of merchandise, 
not of ITuuloiiilan or the Empire of tlie Greud Magol only, 
but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Euivpe. 
[ have been sometimes amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and coarse, white and. 
coloured, whioh the Hollunden alone export to different 
places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, the 
Paiivgttcse, and the native merchants deal also in these 
articles to a considerable extent. The same may be said 
of the silks and silk stuffs of all aorts. it is not possible 
to conceive the quantity drawn every year from Bcugule 
for the supply of tlie whole of the Magol Empire, ns far 
as Eahor and Cahul, and generally of all those foreign 
nations to wliicli the cotton cloths are sent. The silks 
arc not certainly so fine as those of Persia, Syria, Saytl, 
^ flteslices, in the oiiginal. 
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and Band} i)ut tliey are of a mucli lower price ; and I 
know from indisputable authority thatj if they were well 
selected and wrought with care, they might be manu¬ 
factured into most beautiful stuffs. The Dutch liave some¬ 
times seven or eight hundred natives emjdoyed in their silk 
factory at Kasaem-Bazur, where, in like manner, the English 
and other merchants employ a proportionate number. 

Bengali', is also the principal emporiimi for saltpetre. A 
prodigious quantity is imported from Patna.^ It is carried 
down the Ganges with great facility, and the Dutch and 
English send large cargoc.s to many parts of the Indies, 
and to Europe. 

Lastly, it is from this fruitful kingdom, that the best 
lac, opium, max, civet, long pepper, and various drugs are 
obtained; and huller,^ which may appear to you an in¬ 
considerable article, is in such plenty, that although it 
be a bulky article ‘ to e.Kpovt, yet it is sent by sea to num¬ 
berless places. 

' Saida and Beirut (lieyrout), still great silk-producing places, on the 
shores of the Levant. Saida, close to the ancient site of Sidon, and 
Beirut about 25 miles to the north. 

* One of the principal refineries of saltpetre was at Cliuprah, about 
25 miles from Patna, where the French, Dutch, and Portuguese had 
factories. 

“ Ghee, see p. 438. There is still a large export linde in this 
article, and the following table shows the quantity and value of ghee 
consigned from India, to foreign countries, from recent returns : 


Three months, \st April to yotk Jims. 



1889. 

i8go. 

1891. 

Quantity in lbs., . 

Value in Kupecs, . 

469,581 

>,69,905 

611,254 

2,26,940 

530,543 

2,00,117 


* On account of the unwieldy nature of the large vessels made of 
dried skins {kiippA in Htndostanee), in which it was then exported. 
At the present time ghee is as a rule shipped in iron ' drums ’ or large 
tin canister?. 
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It is fair to acknowledge, however, that strangers sekkiin 
find tire air salubrious, pm-tieidavly near the sea, Tlifre 
was a great mortality among the Dulch and ^vhen 

they first settled in Beiigale; and I sfiw in two 

very fine English vessels, which had remained in that port 
a twelvemonth in cnnsef(aence of the w.ir with Holltuid, 
and at the expiration of thiit period, were nnahlc to put to 
•sea, because the greater part of the crews had died. Both 
the English and Butch now live with more caution and the 
mortality is diminished. The masters of vessels take care 
that their crews drink less punch;- nor do they permit 
them so frequently to visit the Indian women, or the dealers 
in aruo^ and iohncco. Good Vin de Grave or Ciiiiari/ mid 
Chiras wines, taken in moderation, are found excellent 
preservatives against the effects of bad air, therefore f 
maintain that those who live carefully need not he sick, 
nor will the mortality be greater among them than with 
the rest of the world. Boulcponge is a drink composed of 
arao, a spirit distilled from molasses, mixed with lemon 
juice, Wc'iter and nutmeg; it is pleasant Qnongh. to the 
taste, but most Inirtful to body and health. 

In describing the beauty of Bcngale, it should he re¬ 
marked that throughout a country extending nearly an 
hundred leagues in length, on both banks of the Ganges, 

The port of Balasor on the Orissa coast is still frequented hy sloops 
from the Madras coast and Ceylon. In the Balasor District were 
several considerable ports in Beririer's time. 

^ ‘ Boulejionges ' in the original. A curious comhinab'on of the name 
of the drink and the vessel in which it was brewed. Bolt-Penji$ 
contaming the tale of the Bucaneer: A Bottle of Red Ink : The Deeline 
and Fall of Ghosts, and other ingredients, a vols. Svo, was the name 
adopted in 1852 by H. Meredith Parker, a Bengal civilian well known 
in the Lower Provinces for his literary and dramatic tastes, as the title 
of a book which he wrote. Bowie is still the Gerni.an name for jninch, 
and the allied drinks, 

® Tile Bengal arrack was held in great repute in those days, Oving- 
Inn, in A voyage is Snrall in the Year iGS6, Lond,, 1696, s,rysofi), 
' Bengal is a much stronger spirit than that of Goa, though both ate 
made use of by the Europeans in making punch. 
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from Raje-Mehule to the sea, is an endless inunl)er of 
chaiinplsA cut, in bygone ages, from tliat ri^rer with im¬ 
mense labour, for the coirveyance of merehaiidise and of 
the water itselfj wiiicli is reputed i>y the Indians to be 
superior to any in liie world. The.se channeh are lined on 
both .sides with towns and idllages, thickly pctiplcd willi 
Gi'?ilile.i ; and 'with o.vtciisive fields of rica, sugar, corn, 
t])ree nr four .sent,? of vcgdahlcs, mustard, sesame for oil, 
and small vnilbernj-trees, two or three feet in Ireight, 
for the food of silk-worms. But tire most slrilring and 
■peculiar beauty of Bengali' is the iiinumerable islands filling 
the va.st .space between the two bank.s of the Gaiiges, in 
some place.s six or seven days’ journey asunder. These 
islands vary in size, but are all extremely fertile, surrounded 
with wood, and sibounding hr fruit-trees, and pine-apples, 
and covered with verdure; a thousand water-channels run 
through them, stretching beyond the sight, and resembling 
long walks arched with trees. Several of the islands, 
nearest to the sea, are now abandoned by the inhabitants," 
who were exposed to the attacks and ravages of the 
Arnican.'' pirates, spoken of in another place. At preseut 
they are a dreary "wa-ste, wherein no living creature is seen 
except antelopes, hogs, and wild fowls,^ that attract tigers, 

^ In the original canaux, from which it would almost appear that 
the artificial river embankments of Bengal led Bernier to believe that 
the livers themselves were canals, the work of human agency in times 
past; although further on, at p. 453, he states that the periodical rains 
in Bengal obviate the neces.sity of cutting irrigation canals in tliat 
country, a.s has to be done in Egypt. 

“ Remains of houses and embankments have been found in isolated 
parts of this tract, called the Sundarhans; and various attempts, which 
have been to some extent successful in the nortliern portion, at redahn- 
ing and cultivating the land have been made from time to lime since 
the Brithh acquired Bengal. 

® In the original, ‘ Corsaircs Franguys de Rakan see p. 173. 

^ Jungle fowl. In the original, volailles devemts saava^es, Bernier 
being .apparently under the impression that the jungle fowl to be met 
with in the Sunclatbans wore descended from domeslic poultry that 
escaped and became wild. 
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which sometimes swim from one island to another. In 
traversing the Ganges in small rowing boats, the usual 
mode of conveyance among these islands, it is in many 
places dangerous to land, and great care must he luicl that 
the boat, which during the night is fasicned to a free, he 
kept at some distance from the shore, for it corislautly 
happens that some person or annlher falls a prey to tigers. 
These ferocious animals arc very apt, it is said, to enter 
into the boat itself^ while the pef»]de are aslee]), and to 
carry away some victim, who, if we are to believe the 
boatmen of the countiy, generally happens to be the 
stoutest and fattest of the party. 

I remember a nine days’ voyage that I made from Pipli 
to Ogouli, among these islands and channels, which I can¬ 
not omit relating, as no day passed without some extra- 
ordinaiy accident or advenlui'e. When my seven-oared 
scallop had conveyed us out of the river of Pipli,^ and we 
hiid advanced three or four leagues at sen, along the coast, 
on our way to the islands and channels, we saw the sea 
covered with fish, apparently large carp, which were ivur- 
sued by a great number of dolphins. I desired my men to 
row that way, and perceived that most of them were lying 
on their .side as if they had been dead; some moved slowly 
along, and others seemed to be struggling and turning 
about as if stupefied. We caught four-aiid-tweiity with our 
hands, and observed that out of the mouth of every one 
issued a bladder, like that of a carp, which was full of air 
and of a reddLsh colour at the end. I easily conceived that 

^ Pippli (PipiUpatam of Blacu’s map), at one time a very famous 
port, and the most important harbour on the Orissa coast, on the 
Suhainareka Kiver, about l6 miles from its mouth, the earliest mari¬ 
time settlement of the English in Bengal, founded in 1634, on the ruin^ 
of the Portuguese factoiy, Owing to changes in the course of the fiver 
not one stone now remains to mark the sjiot where the famnus port once 
stood. It was probably here that Bernier saw the English ves-seb lie 
mentions at p. 44I. Siibarnareka, about tz miies fiom the mouth of 
the river, now a more reset t for fishing bo.ats, was also at one limtt a 
considerable harbour of the Balasor district, after the decay of Pippli. 
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it was this bladder wliich prevented the fish from sinking, 
but could never imclcrstancl why it thus protruded, unless 
it were that having been long and closely pursued by the 
dolphins, tliej’ made such violent efforts to escape, that the 
bladder swelled, liecame red, and was forced out of the 
moutli. I have recounted this circumstance to a liuiidred 
sailors, whom 1 found incredulous ; with the exception, in¬ 
deed, of a Di/tok pilot, who informed lue that, sailing in a 
large vessel along the coasts of China, his attention was 
arrested by a similar appeai-ance, and that putting out their 
boat they caught, as we did, with only their hands, many 
of the fish. 

The day following we arrived, at rather a late hour, 
among the islands; and having chosen a spot that appeared 
free from tigers, we landed and lighted a fire. I ordered 
a couple of fowls and some of the fish to be dressed, and 
we made an excellent suppeiv The fish was delicious. I 
then re-einbarked, and ordw-ed my men to row on till night. 
'J’here ivould have been danger in losing our u’ay in the 
dark among the different channels, and therefore we re¬ 
tired out of a main channel in search of a snug creek, 
where we passed the night j the boat being fastened to a 
thick branch of a tree, at a prudent distance from the 
shore. While keeping watch, I witnessed a Phenomenon 
of Nature such as I h;xd twice obseiwed at Dc/di. 1 beheld 
a lunar rainbow, and awoke the whole of my company, 
who all expressed much surprise, especially two Portuguese 
pilots, whom I had received into the boat at the request 
of a friend. They declared that they had neither seen 
nor heard of such a rainbow. 

The third day, we lost om-selves among the channels, 
and I know not how we should have recovered our right 
course, had we not met with some Portuguese, who were 
employed in making salt on one of the islands. This night 
again, om- boat being under shelter in a small diannel, my 
Portuguese, who were full of the strange appearance on the 
preceding night, and kept their eyes constantly fixed 
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to-ward tlie heavens, roused luc from my bleep and pointed 
out another rainbow as beautiful mid well defined as the 
last. You are not to imagine that I mislakc a hah for an 
iris. I am familiar with the former, hecau^^e during tlie 
rainy season at UeJili, there is scarceh' <a numtli iu wliicli a 
halo is not frequently seen round the moon. But tlu-y 
appear only when that huninaiy is very high above the 
horizon: I have observed lliem three and four nights 
successively, and hoiuetimes I h.'ive seen them doubled. 
The iris of which 1 speak was not a circle about the siwoii, 
but was placed in an opposite direction, in the same 
relative position as a solar rainbow. Whenever I have 
seen a night his, the moon has been at the west and the 
iris at the east. The moon was also nearly complete iu its 
orb, because othenrise the beams of light would not, I 
conceive, be .sufficiently powerful to form tlie rainbow ; nor 
was the iris so ivhite as the halo, but more .strongly marked, 
and a variety of colours was even discernible. Thus you 
see that I am more happy than the ancients, ivho, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, had observed no lunar rainbows before his 
time. 

Ill the evening of the fourth day we withdrew, as usual, 
out of the main channel to a place of security, and passed 
a most extraordinaiy night. Not a breath of wind was 
felt, and the air became so liot and suffocating that we 
could scarcely breathe. The hushes aroimd us were so full 
of glow-worms that they seemed ignited; and fires resem¬ 
bling flames arose every moment to the gi-eat alarm of our 
sailors, who did not doubt that they were so many devils. 
Two of these luminous appearances were very remarkable. 
One was a gi'eat globe of fire, vvbich continued longer tbati 
the time necessary to repeal a Fater, the other looked like 
a small tree all in flames, and lasted above a quarter of an 
hour. 

The night of the fifth day was altogether dreadful and 
perilous. A storm arose so violent, that although we were, 
as we thought, in excellent shelter under trees, and our 
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boat c.'U-efiilly ['asteiicd, yet ouv cable was brokeiij and we 
ialinnld have been driven into the main cliaiineL there 
iucvitably to perish, if I and my two PoHuguesr had not, 
by a sudden a)ul sjDontaiieous movement, entwined oui 
arms round tho branches of trees, which we held tightly 
for the space of two hours, while the tempest was raging 
with unabated force. No as.sistaiicc was to be expected 
from my Indian boatmen, who.se fears completely over¬ 
came them. Our situation while clinging for our lives to 
the trees was indeed most painful ; the rain fell as if 
poured into tlie boat from buckets, and tlie lightning and 
thunder were so vivid and loud, and so near our heads, that 
We despaired of surviving this horrible night.^ 

Ncdhing, however, could be more pleasant than the 
remainder of the voyage. We arrived at Ogouli/ on the 
ninth day, and my eyes seemed never sated with gazing’ on 
the delightful counti-y through which we passed. My 
trunk, however, and all my wearing-apparel were wet, the 
poulti'y dead, the fi.sh spoilt, and the whole of my biscuits 
soaked wuth rain. 

Answer io the fifth Inquiry, concerning the Periodicnl 
Rising of the Nile. 

I know not whether my solution of tliis fifth question 
will be satisfactory; but I shall impart opinions formed 
after having been twice a witness of the increase, after 
liaving given to the subject the whole of my attention, and 
after making certain observations in the Indies which afford 
some facilities for the disquisition, which must have been 
wanting to the. great man who has written so ingeniously 
and learnedly on this interesting topic, although he never 
saw Egupt but in his study. 

' Bernier appears to h.avc travellecl from Pipi^li to Ilooglity, not by 
the main channel of the river, but through minor channels. All those 
who are familiar with the nature of the Sundarban tracts will be able 
to testify to the vividness of the traveller's description of his journey. 
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I liave already mentioned that while tiie two Ethiopian 
ambassadors were at Dehli, my Agah, Danechmend-kan, 
w'hose thirst for knowledge is incessant, invited them 
frequently to his house, and that I was <ahva 3 'S one of the 
partyd His object was to be made acquainted with tlie 
state of their coimtiy, and the nature of its governmeul. 
Among other subjects, we spoke a great deal about the 
source of the Nila, whicli is called by them AbhabUc. 
They sjjoke of its source as of a thing generally well 
known, and concerning Avhicli no one entertained any 
doubt. One of the arabassadm-s had even seen it, accom¬ 
panied by a Mogol who had returned with him to 
niiidouslan. They told us that the source of the river 
Nik is in the country of the Agaus; that it gushes out of 
the earth by two large and bubbling springs near one 
another, and forming a small lake of about Lhirty or forty 
paces in length ; that the river issuing from this lake is of 
considerable size, and that in its progress it receives many 
tributary waters, which swell it to an important stream. 
They went on to observe, that this stream pursues a 
winding course, and forms an extensive peninsula; and 
that after descending from several steep rocks, it fulls into 
a large lake, in the oounti-y of Diimbia, only four or five 
days’ journey from the source, and three short journeys 
from Gander, the capital of Ethiopia ; that having travereed 
this lake, the river leaves it, with the acces.sion of all the 
waters which fall into the lake ; passes through Sonnar, the 
chief city of the Funges or Earberis, tributaries to the King 
of Ethiopia., whence, tumbling among the cataracts, it 
pursues its way into the plains of Messtr,'^ that is, Egjffi, 

When the ambassadors had furnished these particulars 
as to the source and course of the Nik, I wished to fonn 
some idea of the situation of the country where the source 

^ See p. 134 et seq, 

“ The Arabic Mhr^ This iiame and the Hebrew Mhraim certainly 
are of Semitic origin, and perhaps mean ‘ frontier-l-and ’ {Sncpcl. Brit,, 
nth ed., ix. 41). 
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is found: I therefore inijuired in wh;it part (jf A frica, 
relatively io Bab-cl-rnamlc/, Duvihia is situated. But they 
could return no other answer than that it lay toward the 
If I was surprised to hear this ob.scrvatiorij especially 
from the Mahometan ambassador^ who ought to be better 
iufomied tlian a Christian of the relative bearings of placeSj 
because all MahomcLanH are bound, when repeating their 
pr.'iyers, to look toward Mec/i. He also persisted in saying 
that Duwhia is situated to the wc-st of Bah-cl-mandel; so 
that the source of the river Nile, according to tliese 
ambassadors, is considerably to the north of the equator, 
and not to the south, where it is placed by Ptolemy, and in 
all our maps. 

We inquired further of them when it rained in EiMopta, 
and whether the rains were periodical in that coiiuLry 
as in the Indies. They answei’cd that it seldom or never 
rained along the coa,st of the Ped Sea, from Suaken, 
Arkiko, and the island of Masouva, to Bah-cl-mundcl, any 
more than at Muhn, in Arahin Felix, on tlie 02 >posite shore 
of that sea. In the interior of the country, however, in 
the i>rovince of the Agaus, in Dumhia, and the circumjacent 
provinces, the raiiis were very heavy during the two hottest 
inouth.s of summer, those months when it also rains in the 
Lidies, and exactly the time wlien, according to my com- 
23utation, the increase of the Nile in Egypt takes place. 
They were quite aware, the ambassadors added, that the 
swelling of that river and the inundations of Egjjpt were 
ciursed by the rains of Ethiopia-, and that the former 
coimtry owed its fecundity to the slime conveyed and 
deposited thither by the Nile. It was from these circum¬ 
stances, they obseiwed, that the Kings of Ethiopia derived 
the right of exacting tribute from Egypt; and when that 
kingdom was subdued by the Muhomeians, and its Clnistian 
pojralation became opjiressed and exjiosed to every in¬ 
dignity, the Ethiopian Monarch had thoughts of turning 
the course of the river toward the Red Sea, a measure 
wdhch would have destroyed the fertility of Egypt, and 
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consequently proved ruinous to the countiy: hul the 
project appeared so gigaiiUCj if not inipraPtiealik', that the 
attempt was never made to cany it hito csccutiond 

All these partioiilavs J hail nlreadj iieen made aequaiiited 
with when at MuLi., in the course' of vurious e.in'. triationa 
with ten or a dozen Ota/e/rr iflerchaiits^ sent every jear to 
that city by the King of Elhwjjia for piirpoM s of trilKc 

' This is a very curious version of the tiitdirevul I el’cf in Fiirnii’ t'.i.it 
the Abyssinian King, Prester John, recsived a large trihnte from tiro 
Sultan of Egypt to prevent him from diverting the corrsc of the Nile. 
Simon Sijoli, who tiaveiled in the Levant in 13S4, stafo*-' that the tiibiite 
was a ball of gold with a cross upon it, worth jooo goidu n hirajits, and 
many other references to this subject could be quou 1, for vor.ic of which 
see Yule's Cathay ami the ll'ay ' 2 hither, vr.l. ii. pp. 348-350. Lon I'tn. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1S66. rVrlosto r!lu-ks to the 
in his Orfamlo Fuiioso, Canto x:c;:iil. v. 106, as follows ;— 

‘'Tlasaid, the Sultan, Lvypt’s Soveici,n, 

As subject to the King, does trilmte p.ay; 

Since lie the Nile K .able to restrain 

From its right cour and elsewhere cause it stray 

And Cairo, thus atdicted, cause remain, 

■With famine, and the parts lli.".t round it toy, 

Senapus n.imed, by those his tsmpire u.t«. 

We call him Presto, or else Prester John.* 

Tcmile Hksp.v Ckokek's Translation, 
London, 1755 

In our own time the feasibility of diverting the Nile into the Rt d 
Sea so as to ‘put pressure on’ Egypt has been several tiinta mooted. 
In 1851 the late Dr. Beke forwarded to Lord I'almeietou, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of his Mt'meir en the 
possitality of diverittt^ the auaters of the 2 ^tic so as to the Isi 

tion of Egypt. 

IviThe Times newspaper of the 9th Ocloiier 18SS will be fimnd a 
letter from Sir Samuel W. Baker, in which he attributes tlie then 
abnormally low state of the Kile to some ‘ unexplained interference 
with the river,’ one of the results in his opinion of the abandonment of 
the Soudan ; and he goes on to reiterate his view» as to die immense 
importance of the ,Soudan to Egypt, and the necessity’f.'ir keeping a 
firm hand upon the basin of the Nile, ‘ As an enemy in possession of 
the Blue Nile, and the Athara River could by throwing a dam across 
the empty bed . . . prevent the necessary flow lowaids Egypt. . - i 
I have seen a spot, about 230 miles from the mouth of the Athara, wheie 
the river might be deflected without difficulty, and be forcc'l to an 
eastern course towards the Red Sea.’ 

2 F 
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with the vessels from tlie Indies. The information is 
useful, as tending to demonstrate that the Nile increases 
only by means of the rains wliicli fall near its source, and 
at a distance from Egypt. But I attach still greater 
importance to my own observations, made upon two 
separate occasions during the overflowing of that river, 
because they expose the fallacy of some popular' opinions, 
and prove them to be merely vulgar and idle tales, the 
inventions of a people much given to superstition, and lost 
in astonishment at witnessing the increase of a river dui'ing 
the heat of summer, in a country where rain is unknown. 
I allude, among other conceits, to the notion that there is 
a certain determinate day on which the Nile begins its 
increase; that a particular dew, c.nlled the GoiUc, falls on 
this first day of the increase, which puts an end to the 
plague, no person dying of that disease when the Goule has 
begun to descend ; and that the overflowing of the Nile is 
owing to particular and secret cause.s. I have discovered 
that this celebrated stream, like other rivers, swells and 
overflows in consequence of abundant rains, and that we 
are not to ascribe its increase to the fermentation of tlie 
nitrous soil of Egypt.^ 

I have seen it rise more than a foot, and become very 
turbid, necarly a month before the protended determinate 
day of the increase. 

I Irave remarked, in the time of its increase, and 
before the opening of the irrigation channels, that after 
the water had swollen during some days a foot or two, it 
decreased little by little, and then began to increase anew; 
and in this manner the river augmented or lessened, just 

1 The great cold in Western Tartary was attributed to the saltpetre 
in the soil. ‘ The saltpetre with which these countries abound may 
also contribute to this great cold, which is so violent that in digging the 
ground to three or four feet deep they take out clods quite frozen, as 
well as pieces of ice,’ page S6 of 'Jke History of the Tartar Conquerors 
of China. From the French of Fire Fierre Joseph F>‘OriSans, S.J, 
Translated iy the Farl of Ellesmere, with an inirodttetion by 
R. H. Major of the Brit. Mus, London. Hakluyt Soc., 1854. 
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acpni'ditig as the rains ctid nr did not fall near its sonrc'e. 
The same thing is observalde in our Lmu ; if increisefi or 
diminishes in proportion in the rains on the mountains 
whence that river flows. 

Oncej on my return from Jericsakin, I ascended the Nik 
from Damiel/a to ('airu, about a month before the day on 
which it is said that the Goidc falls; and in the inoniing 
our clothes were soaked in consequence of the dew that 
had fallen during the night. 

I supped with M. de Bermon, our vice-consul at llohctia, 
eight or ten days after the fall of the Goule. Three of the 
party were that same evening seized with the plague, of 
whom two died on the eighth daj'; .md the other patif-nt, 
who happened to be M. de Bermon himself, would perhaps 
have fallen a victim to the disease if I had not ventured to 
prescribe a remedy, and lanced his abscess. I caught the 
infection, and but for the buUer of antimomf to which I 
had immediate recourse, it might have been seen in my 
case also that men die of the plague after the descent of 
the Goute. The emetic, taken at the commencement of 
the disorder, performed wonders, and I was not confined 
to the house more than three or four days. A Ikdouin 
servant attended me; he endeavoured to keep up my 
spirits by swallowing, without a moment’s he.sitetion, what 
remained of the soup I was taking; and being a predes- 
tinarian, he laughed at the idea of danger from the plague. 

I am far from denying that this distemper i.s generally 
attended with less danger after the fall of the Goule, All 
I maintain is, that the decrease of danger should not he 
attributed to the Goute, In my opinion the mitigation of 
the disease is owing to the heat of the weather, then 
become intense, which opens the pores and expels the 
pestiferous and malignant humours that remained con¬ 
fined in the body. 

Moreover I have carefully inquired of several or 

1 Now called, antimony liichlotide. 

* Read rats, the Arabic for a captain of a boat, a pilot. 
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masters of boatSj who have ascended the Nile to the ex¬ 
tremity of the plains of Eg)/pl, as far as the rocks and 
cataracts. They assured me that when the river overflows 
the Egji^tian plain.Sj the soil of which is represented as 
nitrous and fermentative, the Nile is greatly increased 
between the mountains of the cataracts, which it inundates 
in a siuin-jsing manner, althougli the soil upon those 
mountains is not apparently impregnated with nitre. 

I was also very particular in making the necessary in* 
quiries of the Soiinar iregroes who repair to Cairo for employ¬ 
ment, and whose country, tributary to the King of Ethiopia, 
is situated on the Nile among the mountainous tract.s to the 
south of Egypt. These negroes aU agreed in asserting, that 
at the time when the Nile inundates the plains of Egypt, 
it is swollen and inrpetuoiis hr their own country, because 
of the rains which then fall, not only in tlieir mountains, 
but higher up, in the region of Hahcchc or Ethiopia. 

Tire observatioirs made by me on the periodical rairrs of 
the Indies, which fall during the time that the Nile is in¬ 
creasing iir Egypt, throw' considerable light upon this 
subject, and will lead you to imagine that the Indus, the 
Ganges, arrd all the other rivers in this part of the globe 
are so many rivers Nile, arrd the countries corrtiguous to 
their nrouths so urairy lands of Egypt. Such were tire 
ideas which sugg'ested themselves to my rnitrd wlreir in 
Bengale, and the following is, word for word, what I tlien 
wrote concenring this nratter. 

The numeroas islands in the gulf of Bengale, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, which the coiu'Se of ages has united 
together,^ and at length Iras joined to the contirieirt, recall 

^ Or, as so well described in The Imperial Gazetteer of India, ‘ The 
corratty’ [i.e. the Sunclarhan district] ‘isone vast alluvial plain, where 
the continual process of land-making has not yet ceased. It abounds 
tn morasses and swamps now gradually filling up, and is intersected by 
large rivers and estuaries running from north to .south. These are 
connected with each other by innumerable .smaller channels j so that 
the whole tract is a tangled network of streams, rivefs, and water¬ 
courses, enclosing a large number of island.s of various shapes and sues. ’ 
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to iny mind tlie nioutlns of the river Nik. When in Eg’ipt 
I remarked the same process of nature; and as it is often 
saidj in tlie laug'uajre of An.slul/c, tliat Egi/pt is the work¬ 
manship of tlic Kile, so niaj' it bp observed tl'iat Bcngalc 
is the production of the Ganges. There is only this differ¬ 
ence between the trvo rivers, thiit the Gangc.t being in¬ 
comparably larger 1 than the Nile, it carries toward the sea 
a much greater quantity of earth; and thus forms a num¬ 
ber of islands more numerous and larger thazi those of 
the Nik. The islands of the ABle too are destitute of trees; 
but those, of the Ganges are all covered with them, owing 
to the four months of regular and excessive rains that fall 
in the midst of summer. The.se rains obviate the necessity 
of cutting canals in Beitgaie, as is done in Egypt, ffir the 

* This slatement, and in fact the entire passage, is a slriking ex¬ 
ample of Bernier’s ;vorc!orrnl powers of correct observation ; the 
ordinaiy low water discharge of the Kile being cubic feet per 

second, while that of the Ganges i.s 207,000; although the knri/i of the 
stream of the Nile greatly e.xcee(ls that of the Ganges, the fignre.s being 
3370 and I5S7 miles respectively. As has been so well and grapliLally 
slated by Sir tV. W. Hunter in T/iC Imperial Gazettm-of Iniiia 

‘After tlic lap,e of twenty centnries, anti the rise amt fill of riv.d i'cli3ioii.4, vaiatra- 
tion for the Ganges still figures as a chief article In the creed of modern Uindubm 
... To hathe in the Ganges, esptci.ally at the great stated fustivab, will wn-li 
away the stain of sia; and tluose who have thus purified themselves c.irry iiach 
bottles of the sacred water to their less fortiinalc relations. T'o die anti be buried 
on the river haiilt is a passport to eternal hiiss. Even to cac'nim “ Gariga, Ganga,“ 
at the distance of a hundred le.agues, will atone for the sins committed during three 
previous lives. 

‘ Tile river tlius reverenced by the Hindus deserves tlicir homage by leiiSQH of its 
exceptional utility for agncnlttire and navigation. None of llie ether rivers of 
India approach the Ganges in heneficencc. The Enihinaputr.a and the Indus may 
have longer streams, ns measured by tlie geographer, hut the upper courses of both 
lie hidden within the unliuoivn recesses of the Hiiniilayas. Not one of the great 
rivers of central or Southern India is navigable in the proper sense of the tesin. 
The Ganges begins to distribute fertility o.s soon as it reaches the plains, within 
200 miles of its .sources; and at the same point it becomes in some sort navigable. 
Thenceforwards it rolls maje.stienliy down to the sea in a bauntifui stream, which 
never becomes a mere destructive tonent in the rains, and never dwindles away ju 
the hottest summer. If somewhat diminished by irrigation, its volume is forthwith 
restored by nu merons great tributaries; and the wide are.a of its river.hasia receives 
annually a sufficient rainfall to maintain the supply in every parr. EmOanhnienls 
are in few places required to restrain its inundations, for the aliuvial silt which it 
spills over its banks year by year affords to the fields a top-dressing of inexhaust¬ 
ible fertility. If one crop he drowned by the flood, the cultivator calcuiates that 
his second crop will abundantly requite him,’ 
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purpose of in-ig;tliug and enriching; the land. They could 
indeed he made with as nuicli facility in the one country 
as in the othez'j the Cunigcs and otlier rivers of Hindouskm 
incrca,sing, tlie Sramc n.s tlie jVi/c, in snmniev in consequence 
of the rains which regularly fall at that season. There is 
this dificrence between the Lvo counLrics: that in Egi/pl 
no rain is knowip iieitlier in summer nor scarcely at any 
other timcj excepting occasionally in a small quantity to¬ 
ward the sea. It is only near the source of the Nile, in 
Elhiopia, that rain falls ; whereas throughout the Imlies it 
rains periodically in the countries through which the rivers 
flow. It should be observed, hoivever, that this is not the 
case universally; for in the kingdom of Scijmdy, toward the 
Persian Gulf, where the mouth of the Indus is situated, there 
are years during which no rain whatever falls, although the 
Indus be greatly swollen. The fields are then irrigated, 
as in Egypt, by means of kalis} or artificial channels. 

Jij regard to the wi.sh expressed by Monsieur Tkevenot 
that I should send yon a detailed narration of my Adven¬ 
tures in the lied Sea, at Suez, Tor, Mount Sinai, Gidda (in 
that pretended holy land of Mahomet, half a day’s jinn-- 
ney from Meca), in the i.sland of Kamaranc and at Lou- 
haya," togctlier with all the information which I obtained 
at Moha concerning the Kingdom of Elhiopia, and the best 
route for entering therein, it is iny intention to gratify 
that wish when I have had time to put in order, God 
helping me, my Papers. 

1 /CAdl, the name in Bengal for an inlet of the sea or of a large 
river, a creek ; the water being baled from the /{/idl, and then dis¬ 
tributed over the fields by means of small artificial channels. 

^ Kameran, now a British possession, off the coast of Arabia, in the 
same latitude as Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. Loheia, a town on the 
mainland of Arabia, about 20 miles to the north of the island of 
Kameran. 
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i Memohandom omitted to he indiidcd hi first ll’orh, to 
complete the Map of llindoustan, and make hum-n the 
revenues of the Great Mogol. 


HE better to understand what follow's it is necessary 


.0 know the signification of the following terais. 


1. Souhahf that is to say, Governnient and Province. 

‘ 2. PragnOj^ that is, the chief City, Burgh or V^'iHage 
which has many others suboi-din.ate to it, and where 
the Rents are paid to the King, who is the absolute 
Lord [S'eigneur] of all the lands of his Empire. 

3, Serkar,^ that is the Exchequer of the King's income 

from all sources [Tresors du Roy]. 

4, Kadne,^ that is, Treasury. 

5, Roupie,^ the money of the Country, worth about thirty 

sols. 

^ Silbah, deiived from the Arabic, originally a heap of money, or a 
granary, hence a Province. 

2 Paryana, a tract of country comprising the lands of many villages; 
there are several Parganas in a Zilla (or Shire), and several Ziilas 
JO to make up a Province. 

Sarhlr, more familiarly 'circar,’as the ‘Northern Circars.’ The 
word literally means a chief, a superior ; Bernier seems to use it in 
the sense of a sub-division of a Province in. which a ‘treasury’ for rent 
collection was situated. 

■* Kharina, Bernier’s rendering is the original meaning. It may 
also be translated as the public revenue, the land-tax or rent. 

® 'Which is the value assumed by Manucci and Tavernier, and 
makes the rupee then=2s. 3d.; see page 200, footnote*. 

4EE 
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6. Lirquc,^ that is, one hundred thousand. 

7. Kowour,'^ a luuidrcd Lecqiics. 

1. Jehim-Almd or Dehliis the first Soiihah; it has sixteen 

Scdiirs dependent upon it, and two hundred and 

thirty Pnig/ias. It yields to the King 

ill lioupias ^ 1,95,25,000 

2. Agra, otlienvise called Akber-ahad, is 

the second; it comprises fourteen 
Serknrs, two hundred and sixteen 
Pragnas, and yields to the King 2,52,26,000 

3. Lrihor has fourteen Serkars, and three 

hundred and fourteen Pragnas, yield¬ 
ing to the King 2,46,9.5,000 

4. Ha, Him-, which belongs to a Raja;^ pays 

to the King a tribute of 2 , 19 ;’I 0,000 

5 . Ciinrm/lCj of which the capital Is yf/nacd- 

abad, has nine Serkars and one hundred 
and ninety Pragnas, yielding to the 
King 1,33,95,000 

6. The Kingdom of Candakar belongs to 

the King of Persia, but the Pragnas 
which still remain united to the King¬ 
dom of the Grcal Mogol are fifteen, 
and yield him a rental of 19,92,500 

Carry foinvard, 10,68,02,500 

^ Lack, from the Ilindostanee kikk from the Sanskrit laksha, origi¬ 
nally meaning a mark, 

“ Crore, from the Hindostanee karor. Arb is the name for loo 
crore.s. 

® Fotfacility of reference the totals have been extended in this form, 
Bernier giving the figures in words only, which are difficult to add np. 

Ajmere, although nominally a province of the Mogul Empire in 
Bernier’s time, was also to a great extent under the influence of the 
Rahtor Princes of Marwar. It was with the object of consolidating 
the Mogul power there, that Ajmere was made the capital of the 
Empire during several years of Jahangir's reign. 
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Brought forward, 10,(is,02,ri00 

7. Maloiia comprises nine Si'i-havs, one 

hundred and ninety Pragnns, yielding 91,68,500 

8. Patna, or Beam, has eigliL SerBin, tw’o 

hundred and forty-five Pragiias, yield¬ 
ing 95,80,000 


9. Elabas Iras seventeen Sey7:ars, two luiii- 
dred and sixteen Pragiias, and yields 

10. Haoicd comprises five Serkars, one hun¬ 

dred and forty-nine Pragnas, yielding 

11. Moullan has four Serkars, ninety-six 

Pragnas, and yields 

12. Jagmmat, in which is included Bcn- 

gale,^ has eleven Serkans, twelve Prng- 
nus, and yields 

IS. Kachemire has five Scr/cars, forty-five 
Pi ■ngnas, and yields 

14. Caboul has thirty-five Pragnas, yield¬ 

ing a rental of 

15. Tala''^ has four Serkars and fifty-four 

Pragnas, yielding a renhd of 
iC. Aweiig-abadj formerly called Daulcl- 
abad, has eight Serkars, seventy-nine 
Pragnas, and yields a rental of 
VI, Vcirada* comprises twenty iStrA'ars, one 
hundred and ninety-one Pragnas, 
yielding 


91,70,000 

68,30,000 


1,18,40,500 


72,70,000 
(iic)- 3,50,000 
32,72,500 
23,20,000 


1,72,27,500 


1,.5S,75,000 


Carry forward, 20,00,00,500 


1 By Jagannat is meant Orissa, the Province in whicli is situated 
the celebrated Juggernaut {for Jaganndth) temple. A tax upon the 
ofi'erings at that Hindoo shrine was probably very remunerative to the 


Moguls. 

Apparently a clerical error for Bashir Anml 

(Revenue Manual) of the third year of Aurangzeb, l 6 S 4 - 5 S, quoted 
by Thomas, in the whvlt cited over leaf, the Revenue of Kaslmilr is 
given as Rs. 28,59,750. * Sind. * Berir. 
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Brought forwurdj 

18. Cnndcya, of which the chief town is 

Brampou>\ has three Serlcai's, three 
hundred P>-ngtia.i, yielding 

19 . Tatcngand,^ which marches on the King¬ 

dom of Gulhmda, in tlie direction of 
Maslipatam, has forty-three Pragnas, 
yielding a rental of 

20 Bagnnala," which borders the tendtory 
of the Portuguese and the mountain 
strongholds of Sem-gi^ the Raja who 
plundered Sourate, has twelve Ser- 
kars, and eight Pragnas, and yields a 
rental of 


20,00,00,500 


1,85,,50,000 


68,85,000 


5,00,000 


Total, . 22,59,35,500 


According to this Memorandum, which I do not believe to be 
verp exact or credible, the Great Mogul has an annual revenue 
from his lands alone of more lhau two [sic] Kouroures^ oj 
Roupics. _ 

Note on the foregoing Memorandum. 

The late Mr. Edward Thomas, F.K.S., formerly in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company in Bengal, in his ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable tvork, The Revemte Resources of the Mughal 
Einpire in India, from a.d. 1593 to a.d. 1707 (London, Triibner, 
1871 ) estimates the value of the above return very highly, 
although Bernier is apologetic for the table itself and expresses 
his distrust of the grand total, which he clearly considered to 
be far too large in amount. Mr. Thomas then goes on to say 
that ‘so far from any excess in the grand total, I am disposed to 
impute a deficiency, especially in the complete omission of any 


^ Telingdna. 

* BagHn or Baglana j now a subdivision of the Nisik District, 
Bombay (see Imp. Gazr., igoS, s.v.). 

® In the original, plus de deux Kourourts, the word twenty being 
omitted. This mistake has been copied by alt Bernier’s subsequent 
editors and translators, but see No. S of the Bibliography, 
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return for the Province of Bengal, and the manifest absence of 
a nought in the sum assigned for Kashmir,’ I vvould venture, 
however, to point out that Bernier distinctly states (Item 12.) 
that the revenue from Bengal is included in that for ‘Jag- 
annat, which I hold to be Orissa, Rs. 72,70,000 is certainly a 
comparatively small sum for the combined revenues, one of the 
Provinces, Bengal, being, according to Bernier’s own showing' 
(PP' 437-446) the richest in all the Indies ; but it should be 
borne in mind, that in his time Bengal had revolted, under 
Prince Shujah (see pp. 80 and 92), and it is not likely that 
the Emperor derived a large revenue from that Province 
during the period of rebellion. Bernier, however, does not 
tell us anything of the source from which he derived his figures, 
nor the exact period to which they refer, but as Mr. Thomas 
says ‘they bear the stamp of a certain degree of authenticity, 
and allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in with the prior 
and subsequent returns.’ It would be quite beyond the .scope 
Of the present publication to even attempt to deal tentatively 
with such an important subject as the revenues of Hindostan 
under the Moguls, but I believe thiit the following table, com¬ 
piled from Mr. Thomas’s masterly work, may be of consider¬ 
able interest to many. It would be quite possible to e:ij>]ain 
the variations appro.vimately, as due to the changing bound¬ 
aries of the Empire at various periods, or to the agricultural 
advance or retrogression of the several Provinces, the result of 
famines or other causes. The effect of the residence of the 
Court upon the material prosperity of the favoured locality, 
as pointed out by Mr. Thomas, might also be leanit by an e.'t- 
haustive analysis of the Provincial totals—the latter a factor 
of prosperity or otherwise, which Bernier with his keen insight 
has not failed to notice, as maybe leanit from pp. 220, 271, 
381 and 3S4 of this volume. 


The Gnoss Provincial Revenues or tub Mogul E.wpiRE 

AT various periods. 


Period. 

A,D. 1594. 
Akbar. 

A.D. 1648. 
SWh-Jaliin, 

A. 0 .1554. 
Aurai)f» 
zcb. 

1 Same yertt 
bttween 
*636-1^7. 

BEknibr's 

return. 

Date unocr* 
tain, but 
beCft ca be 

betireOTi 

1667.1691. 

OfRcial re. 
turns. 

A.D. tSgj, 
Aura Tig- 
Mb, 

. 

A D, tjof, 
AurHng- 
zcb. 

Rupees, 

14.13.09.57^ 

S 7 ,CIDi< 10,000 

h) 

25 . 74 .y. 70a 



wm 

17.96,3-35 

(4» 
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Increases and decreases may then be accounted for, broadly^ 
as follows :— 

I, 2. Increases due to gradual consolidation of Akbar’s 
conquered Provinces. 

3. Decrease accounted for by the effects of the Rebellion, 
the riche.st Province, ISengal, in partial revolt for several years. 

4, 5. Returning: prosperity, and conquests in the Deccan, 
adding new Provinces to the Empire. 

6. The Mogul lule waning, the Marathas increasing in 
power, and incessantly harrjing many of the Mogul Provinces, 
‘levying chauth ' and sanL’tnii/A'hi- with the alternative of fire 
and sword : cutting off the sources of revenue, and wearying out 
the disorganised armies of the Empire.’ A. C. Lyall, Barar 
Gaseitecr, Bombay, 1870, p. 123. 


* A payment equal to one-fourth, hence the name, of the actual 
revenue collections of the State, demanded as the price for forbearing to 
r.avage, blackmail in fact. In Robert Mahon’s JllustialiveoJ 

Oriental JManHers and Customs, CalciitUi, 1797, will be found (plate vi.) 
a very graphic illustration of the levying of chastUt, entitled ’ Mahralta 
rendaiices returning to camp after a plundering Kveursion.’ 

° The proportion of ten per cent, exacted from the revenues of the 
Muhammadan tenicories of the Deccan, in addition to the shanth. It 
was originally claimed by Sivaj! as head DesinuKh (a hereditary native 
officer who exercised tlie chief police and revenue authority over a 
district), wlience tlie name. 





Abstract of the Kings Licence. 


By the Favour and Bicence of (he King, dated the 25th April iG'jo, 
given at Paris and signed Masclakay : The S'icrir Bcrnidr is per¬ 
mitted to print, sell and dispose of a book entitle>l Hfeinoirs hy iht 
Siettr Bernier on the Empire of the Great Mogol, and this during the 
time and space of ten years ; all persons of whatever rank and occu¬ 
pation they may be, are hereby forbidden to print. Sell or otherwise 
dispose of any other editions than those of the said Sieur bEltniittt, or 
others which he may authorise, under a penalty of a tine of three 
thousand//iir-rs, and other punishments which are set forth at length 
in the Letters of the said Licence. 

The said Sieur Bernier has disposed of his Licence to Clande Barhin 
for his benefit, in terms of an agreement entered into between them. 

Eegislered in the Booh of the Society of Booksellers dr" Printers of 
Paris, the i^th August 1670. Signed, Lovis Sevestre, Syndic. 
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Regarding Drj/den’s Tragedy o/’AuncNG-ZpriF; 


Aureng- 2 :ebe, A trrjgedy. Acted at the Royal Tiieatie. Wrlltr.n 
by John Drytlen, Servant to hit Maje-ty—is entered in the Stationei’a' 
Register on November 29th, 1675, and Malone is of opinicn that it liacl 
probably been acted in the spring of Unit year. The l/f•<^WlJ/^^■/r).■ur7o■• 
ancI plot me as tb/!r.nvs, froin wfiich, ami from wfiat wiii in: 

seen what poetical licence the Author has tahen with the text of the 
History he used: 


The old Emterouk [in love with Indaiuora]. 
Aueeno-Zeke, his son [in love with Iniiarnora}. 

MOR.vr, his younger Sun [son of Nounnnhal], 

AnilfANT, Govornour of Agra [in love with Indainora], 
Dianet, J 

SOLYMAN AGAII, 

Mir TIaba, 

Abbas, 

Asabh Chawn, 

Fazel Ciiawn, 

Nourmahal,^ the Empress. 

INDAMOR.4, a captive Queen [of Cassiniere, in love v«ith 
Aureng-Zebe]. 

Melesinda, wife to Marat . 

Zavda, favourite Slave to the Empress. 


Tndiatt Lords, or 
Omraks of 
several Factions. 


Scene, Agra, in the year 1660. 

The Emperour, who is 70 years of age, had been so ill that his 
death was expected—his four sons had taken up arras to contend for 
the Empire—Aureng-Zebe, who remains loyal to his Father, defeats 

r Knr Mahil was the wife of the Emperor Jahdngfrt and ttir J, aged 73, in 
1645. Mumtdz Mahal was Shah JaMn's wife, and she died in 1631, and w 
buried in the Taj. Many compilers of books of Indian History h.vve conrounded 
the one with the other. Dryden has of course availed hiiuielf of a poet's licence. 

S 8 
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two of Ills brothers anri enters Agra, but without his forces; the 
KiiipeiTiur eiiilcavmirs to persnaile Aiireng-Zebe to resign Inilaniora 
to him—lie refuses—and the Einperonr admits Moiat and his troops 
into the City, Anreng-Zebe is placed in confinement—Morat falls in 
love svitli Indiiinora—Nournialial makes love to Aurciig-Zebo—he 
rejects her advances with horror—she, in revenge, .summons her mutes 
and orreas him a cup of poi.son—Moral enters and takes away the cup. 
This is a jiassagc wiiieli most of the critics who have rli.scu.ssed this 
Tr.agcdy, hut aji|rarently without any knowledge w'hatever of Kernier’s 
hook, have thought unworthy of its Author, I do not think, however, 
that, after a caieful pciusal of Bernier’s narrative, their verdict will 
hegeneially concurred in, especially when it is borne in mind that 
Bernier’s eirlifs 7i>or/: formed the kit nw/if, nay a good deal more than 
that, ofDrydcn’s diama. In support of this opinion, the passage in 
question, in Act iv., is liere given :— 

vir hn is going to drink, enten Morat, attended. 

Mor. Make not such haste, you must my Ici.sure slay : 

Your Fate’s deferr’d, you shall not die to-day, 

\_Taking the Cup from him. 

Naur. What foolish pity has possess’d your mind, 

To alter what your prudence once design’d 

Moi-. What if I please to lengthen out his date 
A <lay, and take a pride to cozen Fate? 

Nour. ’Tnil! not be safe to let him live an hour. 

Mof, I’ll clo't, to show my Arbitrary pow’r. 

Nour. Fortune may take him from your hands again. 

And you repent th’ occasion lost in v.ain. 

Mor. I smile at wliat your Female fear foresees; 

I’m in Fate’s place, and dictate her Decrees, 

Let Arimant be called, 

Morat and his father quarrel—the Einperonr reconciles himself to 
Aureng-Zebe—the latter defeats the forces of Morat—Nourmahal is 
going to stab Indamora, but is prevented by Morat—Morat dies of his 
wounds—Melesinda detennines to burn herself on Ins funeral pile— 
Nourmahal pohons herself, and dies mad—the Emperour resigns 
Indamora to Aurenge-Zebe. 

Dtyden has of course taken great lihertie,s with history, the manners 
and customs of the Indies, and so forth, hut it is pleasing to see his 
keen appreciation of the genius of Bernier, which is well illustrated 
in a passage which will be found at the end of the Tragedy, Act V., 

1 Compare Raushan Aid Begum’s conduct towanfs her brother Ddrii, whan his 
fate v?ns being decided, at p, ico. 
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wliL'ie Moral’s wife is about to ttccome a With this may bs 

couipaic'd pp. 306-315 of Bernier’s narrative :— 

A Pi-occsstcn pj Pricsls, Slaves foUowitii^y and last, ri[e!csiiLi'a. fj; -jikiti, 

Jnd. Alas! w'hnt inerins this pomp? 

Aur. 'Tis the PiQccssiou of a Funeral Vow, 

Which cruel I.aws to Jadian Wives allow. 

When fatally their Virtue tiny approve ; 

Cliearful in flames, am! Martyrs of their love. 
hid. Oh my foreboding heart ! tli’ event I fear ; 

And see ! sad MchSuda does appear- 
Mcl. Vou wrong my love ; what grief do I betray? 

This is the Triiini[)h of my Nuptial day. 

My belter Nuptials ; which, in spight of Fate, 

Ftir ever joyn irie to nry dear Moral. 

Now I am pleas’d ; my jealousies are o'er; 

He’s mine; and I can lose him now no more. 

Emp. Let no false show of Fame your reason blind. 

Ind. You have no right to die ; he ’.v.is not him'. 
j1/s/. Had he been kind, I could no love have shown : 

Each vulg.ar Virtue w'ould as much liave done. 

My love was such, it ncerled no return ; 

But could, though he suppilied no fuel, hum. 

Rich in it self, like Elemental fire, 

Wliose pureness does no Aliment require. 

In vain you would hcrcave me of my Lord; 

For I will die ; Die is too base a word ; 

I’ll seek his breast, aird, kindling by his side. 

Adorn’d with flames, I’U mount a glorious Bride. 

[ Exit . 

Davies, in his Dramatic Miscettaniss, London 17S4, pp. 157-158 
vol. iii., .styles it Dryden’s last and most perfect tragedy in ryirie :—‘In 
this play the passions are strongly depicted, the cliaracters were rlis- 
criminated, and the diction more familiav and dramatic than in any of 
his preceding pieces. . . , The Court greatly encouraged the play of 
Aureng-Zebe. The Author tells us, in bis dedication, that Charles n. 
altered an incident in the plot, and pronounced it to he the best of all 
Dryden’s tragedies.’ It was revived in xyoS, X709, and 1721, when it 
was performed on the titli December at Drury Lane. 

Addison considered Aureng-Zebe’s complaint of the vicissitudes and 
disappointments of life, Act iv. Scene I, the best lines in the play t— 

Aur. When I consider Life, ’tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit} 
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Trust oil mid think to-morrow will repay ; 

To morrow’s falser than the former clay ; 

Lies worse ; amt, while it says, we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange coiizcnage I none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And, from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tired with waiting for the Chymick Gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Davies tells us that he had heard Dr. Johnson highly commend the 
full and pertinent answer given by Nourinahal:— 

’Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still that’s new : 

Each clay’s a Mistris, unenjoy’d before ; 

Like Travellers, we ’re pleas’d with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. 

As stated in out Preface, Dryden founded bis play on the English 
translation, 1671-72, of Bernier’s Travels, and even a cursory perusal 
of his Tragedy will show many passages which are mere paraphrases, 
so to speak, of Bernier’s tc-xt—a remarkable instance being met witli 
in Act r. Scene i., where Arimant, Asaph Chawn, k'asel Chawn, 
and Solyman Agah are discussing the situation of affairs. In the course 
of their councils, they thus give their opinions as to the character of 
the Emperor’s rebellious sons :— 

Asaph. The name of Father hateful to him grows, 

Which, for one Son, produces him three foes. 

Fazel. Darah, the eldest, bears a generous mind ; 

But to implacable revenge inclined. 

Too openly does Love and hatred show; 

A bounteous Master, but a deadly foe. 

Solym. From Siijah’s valour I should much expect, 

But he’s a Bigot of the Persian Sect, 

And, by a Foreign Int’rest seeks to Reign, 

Hopeless by Love the Sceptre to obtain. 

Asaph. Moral's too insolent, too much a Brave, 

His Courage to his Envy is a Slave. 

What he attempts, if his endeavours fail 
T’ effect, he is resolved no other shall. 

Arim. But Aureng-Zebe, by no strong passion sway’d. 

Except his Love, mote temp’rate is, and weigh’d 5 
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This irm"t nur sin'.inj PutL- ujihriid | 

In Comic.il cool, ijiit iu j’eifnrmar.cc LnM ; 

He Miins theii Virtues in iiiniaeif cl'-ne, 

And adds the gicatco:, r.f a Lova! Sun ; 

Ilis F:ithci’.s Caine upon his Sv.urd i.c v, ear=, 
And ivith his Arms, sve hM]je, lii' iuiUme beai,. 
Solytn. Two v.iat Rev.ards mr.yi.i.I! hn coai.^rc iivivc, 
A p.irent’s blessing, r.nti a Miiiris Lose. 

If he succeed, hi.s ncomptn-se, we hear, 

Must be the Captive Queen of C'lssitaere. 

Which may he compared with pp. 6-ir, of Barnh’r’s text, 


A p p E iV D r X rr. 

Ou Ihc. iclentihj of the ' Great Mogul’x diamond ’ 
rvilh the Koh-i-mir. 

Catrou states that Mirza Mula (otherwise Mergi Mola) ss'-’veiJ for 
soma time in the army of the Mogul [i.e. SliAh Jah.in) anr! rose tu high 
command, but that, dbgu'tetl with the contem]3l of I’liiica Dird, he 
entered the service of the King of Golcontia, by whom he wa> appoinleil 
‘superintendent over the customs and the traffic of the King.* Profit¬ 
ing by so advantageous a post, and tra'lingon hi=. own acrourit, he soon 
amassed immense wealth, which at first he used to gain the good graces 
of his master, procuring for liim as presents rarities from Europe, 
cabinets from China, and elephants from Ceylon, ‘ His magnificence 
caused him to be taken notice of at Court, and as soon as he became 
known, he attained to the first distinctions. What brought him into 
chief notice was an intrigue of gallantry, which he earned on in private 
with the mother of the King. She was a princes.s who still preserved 
her beauty, at a rather adv.anced period of life. The King’s aciiu.iint- 
ance with the irregular conduct of his mother served only to advance 
the fortunes of Mirza Mula. He was sent to a distance fiom the Court, 
that tlie queen-mother might he prevented from giving occasion to 
scandal; and the government of the province of the Carnatic was 
bestowed upon him. The artful Versian knew iujw to turn his dis¬ 
grace to his advantage. The diamoivd mine, which adds so much 
to the wealth of the kingdom of Golconda, was within the limits of his 
government. He consequently determined to make the best use of 
his time. He retained for his own use the largest and the most perfect 
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of the diamonds. One, which he gave in the sequel to the Mogul 
Emperor, was unpaiallelcd in its kind. II is -still the admiration of all 
connoisseurs.’ 

T.avernier tells us that the Great Mogul’s diamond was obtained by 
the Amir Jumla, from the Coulour (Kollur) mine [Travels, English 
Trans, by V, Ball, vol. ii., p. 74). Ur. V. Ball, now Uiieclur of the 
.Science and Art Mnseinii, Dublin, hut formerly of the Geulogical 
Survey of India, when in th.at country traced out by means of the lonles 
given to it by Tavernier, who visited it pcr.soiially, the position of this 
mine, which, known by its modern name Kollur, is situated on the 
Kistna river in N. latitude 16° 42' 30", E. longitude So° 5', and on an 
old route from MasuUpatam to Golconda (Iliiidiirab.ad). Tliis identi- 
fication has since been further proved by the discovery of the 1 emains 
of the old mining settlement at Kollur. 

The exact date of the discovety of the gem is not known, but about 
1656 or 1657 it was presented, while still uncut, to Sh.ah Jahan by Mir 
Jumla. It then tvoighed 756 English car.its, Dr. B.all ha.s shown 
th.at the carats used in his desciiptions of stones by Tavernier were the 
Elotentine, the lightest of all carats. Vide p. 17, footnote 

Tavernier was invited by Auiangzeli to .see all his jewels, and among 
them the great diamond, which he was allowed to examine, make a 
drawing of, and weigh. He found it to weigh 26 SJ 2 - Englisli carats. 
The loss in weight is thus e.'iplaincd by Tavernier (vol. i. p. 306):—'If 
this stone liad lieen, in Europe it would have been tveated in a diffeient 
manner, for some good pieces would have been taken from it, and it 
would have weighed more than it doe.s, instead of which it has been 
all ground down. It wa.s the Sieur Hortknsio Borgio, a Venetian, 
who cut it, for which he was badly rewarded, for when it was cut he 
was reproached with having spoilt the stone, which ought to have re¬ 
tained a greater weight; and instead of paying him for his work, the 
King fined him ten thousand rupees, and would have taken more if he 
had posse.ssed it, If the Sieur IIoitTENSlo had undeistood his trade 
well, he would have been able to take a large piece from this stone 
without doing injury to the King, and without having had so much 
trouble grinding it; but he was not a very accomplished diamond 
cutter.’ By this latter phrase, Dr. Ball, in opposition to a view held 
by Mr. King and other.s, is of opinion that Tavernier meant, not that 
Hortensio might have defrauded tlie Mogul by taking off a l.-nge piece, 
but that he might with advantage h.avc qleaved the stone instead of 
grinding it; the pieces so cleaved would then liave been the property 
of the Mogul, not the perquisite of Hortensio. This, after a careful 
examination of the original text, appears to me also to be tile correct 
reading. 

In 1739 the diamond Was plundered from Aurangzeb’s descendant. 
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MuhsiiiraaU Sliah, by Nadir Slidh wlsen ha Daliii, arid carviel 

it away, with an iuimr-nia amount of otlmr loot, to rartia. On fir-t 
beholding it he is repoucd to have conferred upon it the tiiie; ICs/i i-it.h 
(‘Mountain of Light,’ or Liiatre), a inoai suitahio name for tliu atone 
desciibed by Taverniai as ‘ a round “if oe,” veiy high at orio side, uS 
beautiful water, and a spiemiid stone.’ 

Dr. ball then trace., its history through the iraniU of Ahui-td Shah 
Durani in 1751, Shah Zanian in 1793, Sli.ah rd.u 7 'i in 1795, Rmiit 
Singh, in 1S13, and, on the aniwsution of ihe J’riitj.aii in 1049, to the 
cu.stody of the British Govcrmaent, by v,lioai it was scut — Jtihii 
L.awrence, afterwards Lord Lawrence, having been for ashoil time it.s 
custodian—to Her Majesty, Queen Vietoiia, It then weighed lEo,’,; 
carats English, and Dr. Ball ascrihcs tite loss in weight, about S3 
qarat.s, to niutilalion, to which it v.-a.s subjected as he pct'Ves by the 
marks of cleavage apparent when it v.'a.=i received in ICnglaiid, and 
which took place, he believes, when in tlte jicsse-siori of aitiier hUali 
Rukh, Shah Zauuiii, or Shah SliiijA, who^e iiec£.=3ttjcs may have 
caused them to have had jtiecea removed tu funii-h thtra with ready 
money. 

1111851 Ihi It'o/i-i-nih- was exhibited in the fir.st great Exhibition, 
and in 1S52 the re-cutting of the stone was intru.stcij by Uti Mftjc-,sty 
£0 the Messrs. Gari.nrds, tvho employed Voorsanger, a iii,a)rjond-ciitter 
from M. Coster’s atelkf at Amsterdam. Tiie .actual cutting lasted 
thjrty-eight days, and by it the weight was reduced to 106 jjf carats. 
The cost of llie cutting amounted to ,48001... 


APPENDIX III. 

Taverniers descripltoii of ihe Peacock Thune of tlte 
Great Mogul, 

It should be stated that the Great Mogul has seven magnificent 
thrones, one wholly covered with diamonds, the others with rubies, 
emeralds, or pearls. 

The principal throne, which is placed in the ball of the fir.-;t court, Ls 
nearly of the form and size of onr camp-beds; that i.s to say, it is about 
6 feet long and 4 wide. Upon the four feet, wiiicb are very massive, 
and from co to 25 inches high, are fi.xed the four bars which suyrport the 
base of the throne, and upon these bars are ranged twelve column.s, 
which sustain the canopy on three sides, there not being any till that 
which faces the court. ?oth the feet and the bars, which are more 
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than i8 Inches long, are covered with gold inlaid and enriched with 
niimeron.s diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. In the middle of each bar 
there is a large ialass ^ {balet in orig.] ruby, cut en cabuchon, with four 
enierald.s round it, which form a square cross. Ne.\t in succession, from 
one side to the other along the length of the hars tliere are similar crosses, 
arranged so that in one the ruby is in the middle of four emeralds, and in 
another the emerald is iu the middle and four halass rubies surround it. 
The emeralds are table-cut, and the intervals between the rubies and 
emeralds are covered with diamonds, the largest of which do not 
exceed to to 12 carats in weight, all being showy stones, but very flat. 
There are also in some parts pearls set in gold, and upon one of the 
longer sides of the throne there are four steps to ascend it. Of the 
three cushions or pillows which are upon the throne, that which is 
placed beliind the King’s back is large and round like one of our 
bolsters, and the two others that are placed at bis sides are flat. There 
is to be seen, moreover, a sword suspended fiom this throne, a mace, 
a round shield, a bow and quiver with arrows; and all these weapons, 
as also the cushions and steps, both of this throne and the other six, 
are covered over with stones which match those with which each of 
the thrones is respectively enriched. 

I counted the large balass rubies on the great throne, and there are 
about loS, all cabiichons, the least of which weighs 100 carats, “ but 
there are some which weigh apparently 200 and more. As for the 
emeralds, there are plenty of good colour, but they liavc many flaws; 
the largest may weigh 60 carats and the least 30 carats. 1 counted 
about one hundred and sixteen (116); thus there are more emeralds 
thair rubies. 

The underside of the canopy is covered with diamonds and pearls, 
with a fringe of pearls all round, and above the canopy, which is 
a quadrangular-shaped dome, there is to be seen a peacock with 
elevated tail made of blue sapphires and other coloured stones, the 
body being of gold inlaid with precious stones, having a large ruby in 
front of the breast, from whence hangs a pear-shaped pearl of 50 carats 
or thereabouts, and of a somewhat yellow water. On both sides of the 
peacock there is a large bouquet of the same height as the bird, and 
consisting of many kinds of flowers made of gold inlaid with 
precious stones. On the side of the throne which is opposite the court 
there is to be seen a jewel consisting of a diamond of from So to 90 
carats vreiglit, with rubies and emeralds round it, and when the King 
is seated he has this jewel in full view. Eut that which in my opinion 

a A corrupLion of Balakhshat^ a popular form of Badak7isha{^ because these 
rubies came fiom the famous mines ou the Upper Oxus, in one of the districts 
subject to Badakhshan, a.c. 

^ Rubies of good quality weighing too carats would be worth more than diamontfs 
of equal weight, hut it is probable that these were nol perfect in every respect v.b. 
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is the most costly thing about this magnificent throne is, that the tv.elvs 
columns supporting tile canopy are surrounded with beautiful n-tvs of 
pearls, which are round and of fine water, and weigh fioin 6 tt) lO 
carats each. At 4 feel distance from the throne tlr^re are li.\C‘l, oa 
either side, tno unibrellaa, the slick,, of wdrtch for 7 or S fi-et in height 
are covered with dramond.s, rubies, and pearls. The iirrrlreilas are of 
red velvet, and are embroidered and fringed ail round with pearls. 

This is what I have been able to observe regarding this lanioua 
throne, commenced by Tamerlams and completed by Sn.iH Jahan ; 
and those who keep the accortnls of the King’s jewels, and of what ihia 
great work has cost, have assured me that it amounts to one hundred 
and seven thousand lakhs of rupees [«>] (j.e. 10,700,000,000), which 
amount to one hundred and sixty millions five hundred thousand !mes 
of our money (f.fl. 160,500,000).^ 

Behind this grand and irragnificenl throne there is placed a smaller 
one, which has the form of a bathing tub. It is of an oval sliape of 
about 7 feet in length and 5 in breadth, and the outside is covered over 
with diamonds and pearls, but it has no canopy.— Tia-‘i!s, rol. i. pp. 
38 J, 385- 


APPENDIX IV. 

Note on the letter to Monsetgnenr Colherl concerning (he 
ahsorptioa of the precious metals in India. 

Numherless writers have treated on the subject of the buried 
treasure of India, among olliers, Tavernier, who in his account of the 
Belief of ihe Idolaters touching the Condition of the Soul of man after 
Death, explains the reason for treasure being boarded as follows :— 

‘ There are some among them who are foolish enough to bury their 
treasures during their lifetime, as, for instance, nearly all the rich men 
of the kingdom of Assam, so that if they enter, after death, tire body 
of any poor and miserable mendicant, they can have recourse to the 
money wliich they have buried in order to draw from it at necessity. 
This is the reason why so much gold and silver and so many precious 
stones ate buried in India, and an idolater must be poor indeed if he 
has not money buried in the earth.’— Travels, vo). ii. pp. 204, 205- 
All recent authorities agree in stating that within the last fifty years 

1 As Dr. V, Bail has pointed out, there appears to be n clerical error here. The 
figure should be 107,000,000, namely one thousand and seventy /adfa, which at J 
of a rupee to the tivre would he equal to 160,500,000 twjes, or 1612,037,500, the 
rupee being as. 3d. and the Ihre rs. 6d. 
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there has been an enormoub incicase to the amount of capital lying 
idle in India, in the shape of hoarded tieasuie and in the ornaments 
used by tlic people in all parts of that country, and one of the greatest 
of all Indian economic inoblenis is the provision of means whereby the 
owners of this vealllr could be induced to utilise part of it in such a 
way as would materially benefit themselves and otliers. 

Mr. Clatnionl J. Daniel], the well-known advocate for remonetising 
gold in India, estimates' that at the beginning of the year 1889 there 
was ‘ lying in India a stock of gold bullion wholly useless for com¬ 
mercial purposes, and increasing at the rate of nearly three millions 
annually, of the value of not less than ,^270,000,000 at the market, 
being piobably tno and a half times as great as all the gold money 
in circulation in the United Kingdom.'—P. 249, oyS. ciV. 

In 1SS6-87 the Indian Government was able to utilise for coining 
purposes 31,837,783 obsolete silver coins which had been buried in 
pits and wells in tlie palace of the Mahdrajd Scindia, and were tiius 
credited as part of the sum forming the Gwalior Dmbar loan, yielding 
inteiest, instead of remaining useless as they had done for a very long 
peiiod. 

Bernier did not fail to observe the large consumption of gold and 
silver in India for the making of jewellery, and in other aitiolcs of 
personal adornment; see pp. 223, 224. Of late years such a use of 
the piecious metals has largely increased, and reliable and convincing 
evidence of this, ns rogauls the Punjab, may be found in a lecent 
account of the gold ami silver works of the Punjab,^ compiled by 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan, B.C.S., who finds after careful investigation 
that the forty years’ peace that Province has now enjoyed under British 
rule has brought about a threefold change in the goldsmiths’ ^rade in 
that part of India, viz.; ‘a decrease in the merely ostentatious class 
of woik : an increase but a conceatiation of the better forms of onia- 
inent industry, and a large development of the simplest and coarsest 
kinds.'— fara. 12. 

Mr. Maclagan concludes his very valuable and exhaustive Monograph 
as follows:—• 

TiiE I'UTURE OF Gold and Silver Ornaments.—‘T he use of 
ornaments appems in this country so universal, and to most minds so 
e-scessive, that the subject lias attracted some attention from a social 
point of view. The Punjabi is probably as profuse in ornamentation 
as the native of any other pai t of the iilains of India ; foreigners itt this 
Province at any rate, such as Parsis, Bangalls, and the like, are far 

I 7 V/C ftidititrial Ct}mJ>st£tion 0/ As£a, An Inquiry into iite Snjiuiuce of 
Currency on. iiie Commerce o/thc Smpire in the East, London. iSgo. 

^ Mono^rnfh on the Gold and Silaer tVorhe 0/the Pnnjah- r888-8g. Published 

by Authority. Lahore. 1890. 
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more sparing than the native Puirjalji in the Dinamentalion nf them¬ 
selves and their wives. The actual amount of potential wealth that 
the native lochs up in jewellery 1.5 something heyc-nd cijncepfton. 
Ituropeans in dealing with the subject are far mote inclined to tinder- 
than to over-value the amount of oiiiarneuts which a native family, in 
whatever rank of life, jmssesser. And yet cvciy day in k\r ;l- civil 
cases, in suits for dower, in dealing with v.ai-ks' c-Ui'.c-, in c.aiC'i of 
elopements, theft.s, burglaries, murders, and a tlionsand other ways, 
civil officers are con.stantly being confronted willi this tnoriiKius nia-s 
of wealth lying in the coffers of the people. A competent autharity 
gue.sses that in Amritsar city alone there are jewels to the value of two 
million pounds sterling. In Kulu the oinamcnls are estimated at a 
lakh-and-a-half; and the gold and silver attached to deetas [idols and 
their shrines] at three lakhs. The Julhmdur estimate is four I.allis, 
which is probably below the mark j that of Montgurucry—fifty lakhs 
—is possibly above it. In Jheiuin twp-fifths of the wenltlt of the 
district is said to be in oriiameirts. If we estimate the existing 
ornaments at twelve times the annual out-turn, those of the Cliirgdon 
District must be valued at over ten lakhs. In Dcra Ismail Khrn, 
at five rupees to each woman, the ornaments of the district Duist 
exceed ten lakhs in value; and we should pvoh.ibly add two lakhs 
to this estimate for tlie ornanreiits in the families of theNawabs and 
other Raises [Gentry], In Kohtit, again (probably otre of the poarest 
districls of the Province in (his respect), the csiimate is t.aiicn 
at Rs, Soo for each Hindi'r family, and Rs. to for each JIussahuan 
family, and a lakh in aggregate for the Nawiib and rjtlier Raises; 
making a total for the district of seventy-five lakhs. Tliis e.stisr.nte is 
doubtless an exaggeration, hut even a mote e.vact oalctthitioir would 
probably surprise us in ijs results. These isolated instances will .-erve 
better than any formal estimate to show the extent to uhich the systeirr 
is carried in the Province. 

‘ Tire main evil which is laid at the door of this systenr is the loss of 
wealth. Another is the rucentive to crime; in Dera Isiuarl Khan, fur 
instance, it has been calculated that in one year, out of gSS ca.ses of 
burglary, hotrse-breaking, and dacoily, S24 were connected with jewel¬ 
lery, Advocates, therefore, of economic and social pretgress look for¬ 
ward to a diminution of the slock of ornameitls in the courrtry, and it 
is not improbable that under oirrrule such a diminution will take place. 
The steps taken to reduce marriage expenses will doubiless do some¬ 
thing, though perhaps not very much, hr the direction. The spread of 
P.nglish or Anglicised education will probably do more; for it is noticed 
that the classes so educated are on the whole simple in their habits in 
this respect. And if anything occurs to give a general impetus to com¬ 
mercial enterprise and mutual confidence, opening opportunities for 
investment, the use of ornaments may be extensively diminished. But 
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any svicli chatlines can only be most gradual, and there are obstacles in 
their way. The “ female vote ” is one. Tlic enormous respect for 
jewellery among the people as a criterion of respectability is another. 
And the distinctly agricultural, and the commercially unenteiprising 
character of the class which mainly upholds the system is anoihev. 
There is no fear, therefore, of the practice of ornamenlalion dying out; 
and the position of the stm&rs [workers of gold or silver jewellery] 
appears a fairly assured one. European competition has as yet had 
little influence on the articles prepared for native custom. False 
jewellery, except in large towns or among the very poorest classes, 
is not largely sought after. The general character of the popular type 
of gold and silver work is rough and unfinished; it is more likely to 
improve than to deteriorate, and for its improvement it is at present 
being left to itself.’ 

Manucci, tbe Venetian Doctor, from whose Memoirs I have 
frequently quoted, gives a very graphic picture of the buried treasures 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan in the following words :— 

‘As the Emperor grew old, his passions changed with his years. 
Avarice took the pl.ice of prodigality. It may ire said, that this pa.s- 
sion equalled, or even surpassed, all his other vices. He rewarded the 
principal officers of his court and of tlie armies by permitting them to 
plunder tlie people with impunity, and as soon as the Omrhas [rtV] liad 
become enriched by their extortions, the Emperor seized on their 
wealth, and appropriated to liimself the spoil. In order to preserve 
with greater security the immense wealth, which tributes and extor¬ 
tions augmented every year, he caused to be constructed, under his 
palace of Dely, two deep c.aves, supported by vast marble pillars. 
Piles of gold were stored in the one, and of silver iu the other ; and to 
render more difficult any attempt to convey away his treasure, he 
caused, of both metals, pieces to be made of so prodigious a size as to 
render them useless for the purposes of commerce [I'.e. currency]. In 
these caves Cha-Jaham passed a great part of the day, under the pre¬ 
tence of enjoying their refreshing coolness; but, in reality, for the 
purpose of feasting his eyes on the prodigious wealth he had accumu- 
lated. ’ 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held at Calcutta on the 
3d January 1883, the Vice-President, the late Hon. Mr. Gibbs, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., F.R.G.S., exhibited a drawing and an eslampage of a ‘two 
hundred gold mohur piece ’ struck by the Emperor Shah Jnhan ‘ in tlie 
Palace of Shah Jelianabad' [Delhi, see my text, p. 241.] a.h. 1064 
[a.d. 1653], The drawing and estarapage were sent by General Cun¬ 
ningham, who, in a note accompanying them, was of opinion that the 
coin was a piece used for liie purpose of presentation to the Empei-or 
hy a Noble as a unszer (or ceremonial present from an inferior to a 
superior). Manucci's account, wliicli I believe has been hitherto over- 
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loolted, is, as will be seen, somewhat different. For a fac.simile dtawing 
of the two lumdreJ gold mohur piece, intrinsically worth, probably, 
,£■450 sterling, see p. 3, I'lac. As. Soc. Bengal^ for 1S83. 


APPENDIX V. 

Some particulars relating to Mr. //[pHrj] 0\jihUiihurgK\. 

For a long time I was unable to discover the name of the Translator 
of the first English edition, 1671-1672, of Kernier’s Travels, simply 
stated as H. O. on the title-page thereof. At last, when examining 
the 16S4 edition, No. 10 of the Bibliography, I found out that it was 
Henry Oiildinburgh. 

Other investigations followed, and at length I identified thetrans.* 
lator as the first Secretary of the Royal Society, By the gracious per¬ 
mission of the President and Council of that Society I was permitted to 
examine the Oldenburg (for so he spells his name) M.s.s. in their posses¬ 
sion, where in a letter-book—M. 1., and indexed as 62—I found a 
transcript, 6 pp, folio, of the portion of the letter from M. de ^^oneeaux, 
which is printed in the first volume of the History of the late Revo¬ 
lution, etc., London, 1671, as ‘giving a character of the book here 
Englished, and its author,’ and ■which I have leprintcd at pp. xllx.-li. 
of my edition. 

This transcript, in a contemporary hand, not that of Henry Olden¬ 
burg, however, is headed Exlraicl li’uue Lettre de | Monsfeitr De 
Monceaux \ A Monsieur Oldenbonrg Secretaire—De la sockte Kayale | 
and is dated Paris, 26th July 1670, not l6th as printed in the London 
edition of 1671, an error which has been copied in all subsequent i-ssues. 

I am also permitted by the Council of the Royal Society to reprint 
the following biographical sketch of their first Secretary, which was 
compiled in i860 by Charles Richard Welch, Assistant .Secretary and 
Librarian, in connection with a descriptive catalogue of the portraits in 
the possession of the Society s— 

Henry Oldenl/nrg, F. R.S., Painted by John van Cletf, bom at 
Bremen 1626, died at Charlton, Kent, 1676. 

‘ Oldenburg descended from the Counts of Oldenburg in Westphalia, 
from whom he derived his name. He came to England as Consul for 
Bremen, and on losing that appointment undertook the education of 
Lord O’Brien. In 1656 he entered as student in the University of 
Oxford, and while there made the acquaintance of those philosophers 
who originated the Royal Society. On the incorporation of this 
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Insliliilioii OldeiibLirff was appointeil Secretary, He perrormetl llie 
duties of liis ofiice with cxlraoidinar/ zeal, carried on an extensive 
correspondence with learned foreigners, and published theniilo,sophical 
Tranaactions from 1664 to 1677, contributing largely to them himself. 
I!is constant epistolary coTuniunicatiou with foreign savants, sometimes 
carried on under the anagram iiiatic name of Grubeiido!,^ led to his being 
suspected of treasonable practices, and to his impri.sonment in the 
Tower. lie was, however, quickly liberated. His correspondence, so 
far a.s preserved, has been of the greatest importance in all questions 
relating to the scientific bistory of the time. 

‘ Towards the close of bis life he was much rUstre.ssed by a Controversy 
with f luokc respecting the mechanism of watches, which was terminated 
by the Council deciding in his favour. His portrait represeiils him 
holding a watch in his hand, probably in allusion to this controversy. ’ 
For the following account of the Oldenburg portrait I am indebted to 
Mr. Gccirgc Scharf, C.B.,the Keeper and Secretary of the National 
Portrait Gallery, who, through his assistant Mr. Li. G. Holland, caused 
it to be e.xamined for the purpose, and whose de.scription is as follows :— 
‘A life-sized figure, seen to the waist, turned to the right [spcctator’.s], 
face seen in three-quarters to the left, hi.s dark chestnut eyes look 
piercingly at the spectator, with a severe expression, thick aquiline nose, 
thin dark grey eyebrows, tanned complexion, fat cheeks and full neck, 
double, cloven chin, compressed thin lips and peculiar long scanty 
dark moustaches, which only cover the middle space between his 
nostrils and upper lip. Ilis dark auburn hair is parted in the middle 
and hangs down in ma.sses on each side to his shoulders. His dress is 
of sombre black, only relieved by a broad lie-down collar and cuffs of 
blue-grey. His right hand rests on a table holding a gold watch-case, 
the upper lid of wltich is open, by a handle ; while his left band, dis¬ 
playing a ring on the little finger, is raised to his left breast. The 
shadows are very dark, and background plain dark brown.’ 

1 When examining the Oldenburg mss. I chanced to find the followingpassagcin 
the ‘ofTice copy' of a letter, dated London, June 30th, and addressed to Mr. 
George Cotton in Rome, concerning .a philosophical con-e.spondence;—‘And I 
would desire that the Inscription of your betters to mee may only run thus:—A 
Monsieur Monsr. Grubendol, h Londrest No more butsoe, and all will come more 
safely to my hands, than if they were directed to my owne name.' A. C. 
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j 4 Mis {Abah), presented to Abyssinian Alberunt, Modemhistorian, quoted, .iji 
Emliassy, 139 and n. n. 

Abdullah Kmb-Hhah, Sidtan of Got- Alexandei the Great, 5S3. 
konda, iS «, 19; betrayed by Mir All Kiki a .V.tj-n/, put to death lij 
Jumla, 19, 20. Murad babhdi, loS and 

Achcir^Achara), Hindoo name of ‘God,’ Allab-Couiy, IwibcJ by A^.!rang^e!l, 6S, 
325 and«. Aliab-verdi-kan (Aiin’arJi Khan), 

- (The Immovable), 347. governor of I’atna, 77 «. 

Acheni (Achecn), in Svimatra, 203 it. Aly Merdanknn {AH MatAht A'lum). 
Achiavel(Achi 6 al], Royal Gardens, etc., governor of Kandahar, 184 ami «, 1S5, 
of, 413 and n. Ambus (Hkl. /iv« j). North Indian naiiii; 

A(/alei-A'anay,]i\sX\Q.c Chamber, 263. (iur maiigoe, 249 n. 

Adrican fdr>2/I(/nt 7 re/«), director Ambrose, Capuchin missionary, htui.-e 
of Dutch factory at Surat, 127 if, of, at Surat, spared by Sivaji, 3 hS. 
received by Aurangzeh, 127, 12S. Amed-Abad (.■ibnt.uiabiy), City of, 73, 
Acra, account of cityof, 2S4! differences 74, n. 

between Delili and, 2S4, 2S5; houses Am-A'as{Aiii-A 7 iai), place ofnudif.nre, 
of Gentile merchants in, 2S5 ; Jesuit 259, 261, 263, 2OS, zdh; dancing 
Church in, iSQ ; Dutch factory at, girls salute the Mogal in the, 274. 

292, 293 : Tomb of Akbar at, 293 ; - tent of justice, 3S0, 362, 365, 370. 

Tcmib of Taj Mahal at, 293 rry. Ananas fiuit (pins appler) puejerved in 

-- Chah-hest-kan, appointed Cover- Bengal, 43S. 

nor of, 66, Annporain, brother of King of Aracau, 

- Christian Church at, destroyed 178 «. 

by Shah Jahan, 177, 287, Anatomy, Hindoos ignorant of, 339. 

- fortress of, seized by Sultan Mah- Anil (Arab, al-nfi), indigo, 283 and ». 

moud, 61, 62. Antelopes hunted with leopards, 376, 

-- Province, revenue of, 456. 377- 

Agiiacy-diA{AMsdiah ),-^(><3 Arac, siilrit distilled front tinrelined 
and n. sugar, 233, 441, 

Akbar (Ekbar) the Great, departments - used in Bengal, 441 and n. _ 

of State organised by, 216 n. Aracan{Iiakaii), punitive expedition by 

-believes in truth of Christianity, Shaista Khan against King of, 174, 

2S7 ». ll 9 i JS2 and n. . , _ - . 

--captures Chittor, 257 if, fond Armenians, compielq with Dutch m 

* of sport, 262 n. trade, 292. 

--encourages shawl industry in Artillery of Aurangzeh, 353, 303, 

Kashmir, 403 n. -of the Mogol's amy, 217, 215 . 

~—i tomb of, near Agra, 293_ and n. Arts in India, condition of, 228, 254 
Alachas or striped silken stuffs, 139. 253,256. 

“ silk stuffs interwoven with gold Ashwanteda (Horse sacrifice}, shield 
and silver, 120 n. with story of the, 255 «• 
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Assam, war with Raj,i (if, 171-173. 

AsU-oIogdis of IJelili, jiiga'ery of, 243 . 
245. 

Aatroirjgy in India, implicit belief in, 
161-163. 

A-slroiiomy, ide.ms of Hindoo on, 339. 

Atigaiis (Afghans), mountaineers on 
Per-siaii frontier, 205, 206, 219. 

Aiirong-abad, revenue of, 457. 

-Vnreng-zebe (Aiiyan^^-.e/i), son of Great 
Mogol, S «, 7, 10; appointed gover¬ 
nor of the Deccan, 15; invades 
kingdom of Golkoncia, 20, at ; as- 
pire.s to throne of Shah Jahiin, 26. 

- gains over Sulaiman Hhikoh’s 

troops to bis caii-se, 58; arrives at 
Agra, 60; appoints Etbarkan gover- 
noV of Agra fortress, 64; defends his 
conduct in a letter to Shah Jahtin, 64. 

- peisuades Murad BaUhsh to join 

him, 37; wins over Mir Jumla, 29, 
30; advances on Agra, 33; crosses 
river near Burhanpur, 36; gains battle 
near Narbada river, 38, 39. 

-treachery of, to Mui'iid Bakhsh, 66- 

6 S; bribes officers anti army against 
do., 69, 

-receives troops of Munid Bakhsh 

into his service, 70; bribes Rajd 
Jesseingue, 72, 73; gains battle of 
Khajiia, 75-78. 

—imprisons his son Muhammad in 
Gwalior, 83 ; warns his second sou 
Sultan Mu’azzam, 84; imprisons 
Murad Bakhsh in Gwalior, 85; ad¬ 
vances against Daid at Ajmcre, 86. 

- consents to IJara’s death, loi j 

sends Ddta’s head to Shah Jahan, 
103 «. 

- embassy from Ushac Tartars to, 

116 rey.; presents ambassadors with 
rich serapahs, etc., 118, 120; seized 
with illness, 123; wives of, 726 n; 
receives embassy from the Dutch, 127 
seq. 

-incessant occupations of, 129, 130; 

receives embassies from different coun¬ 
tries, 133; gives presents to Ethi¬ 
opian enib.assy, 139; aids rebuilding 
of mosque in Abyssinia, 140. 

--selects preceptor for Sultan Alcbar, 

144; receives embassy from Persia, 
146; presents to, from Persia, 147, 


14S ; letters from King of I’er.sla to, 

149. 

Aureiig-zebc, demeans himself to I’eisian 
embassy, :51; orders ambassador to be 
intercciiled at frontier, ih .; icceiilion 
oflri-S teacher Mullah Sale by, 154; 
discourse on clas.sical (Arabic) educa¬ 
tion of youth by, 155-161. 

-pardoned by Shall Jah.an, 166; 

correspondence between, 166 167, 

168 ; on the duties of king.s, 16S ; at 
war with A.ssam, 171-173; orders 
Sultan Mu’azzam to kill a lion, 182, 
1S3; rewards Maluibat Khan, 183. 

-appoints governors of provinec.s, 

186; casliieis Nejabatkan, ib. ■, ap¬ 
points Sivajt a Raja, 190; forgives 
Begum Saheb, 198. 

-journey of, to L.ahore, 350 et seq .; 

bO(ly-guard of, 352 ; travelling car¬ 
riages of, 370. 

-entry into Kashmir, 391, 392. 

-embassy to, from Great Tibet, 42Z. 

-Dryden's Tingedy of, 465-469, 

Ava, attempted capture of, by Chinc.so, 
23s and n. 

Azam Khan shoebenten by Shdh Jaluln, 

S3 ”• 

Azam, Prince Muhammad s son, steals 
Murad Bakh.sh’s weapons, 68 z;. 

Azo, fortress of, captured by Mir Jumla, 

172, 173- 


Bab - Ki. - MANDEL (Bab • el - Mandeb), 
Straits of, 2, 3, 448. 

Eaganala, revenue of, 45S. 

Bagnaguer {Bhagmgar), City of, 19 «. 

Bajazet (Sultan Baiazid i. of Turkey), 
167 and n. 

Balasor, Port of, in Orissa, 441 and n. 

Balass (Balakhshal) rubies, 472 and 7 t. 

B.all (Dr. Valentine), I-Iistory of Koh-i- 
ndr diamond by, 470, 471. 

Balouches, mountaineers on Persian 
frontiers, 205, 206, 219. ^ 

Banyane, name applied to foreign, 
traders, 164. 

-- Gentile merchants, houses of, in 

Agra, 285. 

Banyan-trees in India, 309 n. 

Baranwnlay [Bayawula), mosque and 
sacred stone at, 414, 415. 
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h<i}attiis ouleis for payment 

ot money, 216 and n. 

Bailiiii (Claude), leceives lian^fer of 
rights of puhlicaLion from Ifonuer, \>.i, 
liassora, embassy from Prinee of, to 
Auiang/eb, 133, 

Bastiaii Con^al\e. ^ee Sebastian Gon¬ 
zales Tibao. 

Batavia, governor of, co-operates against 
piiates of Chittagong, tSo, iSi. I 

-governor of, 12S n. j 

Bauti {Bmidha\ religion of, 336 and «. j 
Ban an, Sacred Spring at, 410 and «, 
412 11. 

Ba/ar-biead of Dehb, 354 and «. 

Bazar dealeis, 43 and w. 

-in camp of Great Mogol, 565. 

Bechm {Vishnit), the pit-server, 342 
and «. 

Bidmushk, cases of, presented to An- 
tatigzeb, 147 and n. 

Begum - Sa h e b, d atigh 1 e r 0 f G i eat Mogol. 
5, II etS£q.\ amours of, 12, 13; re- 
feircd to, 21, 25, 57, 61. 

— influence of, ovei .Shah Jahan, 63; 
confined in fortiess of Agia, 64. 

-presents Auiangzeb with precious 

stones, igg. 

-builder of a Serai near Delhi, 2S0, 

281, 

Beig (Bey) of the Red Sea, 1 n. 

Bembi? (Bliiinbar), town of, 3S5 k ; 
description of, 390 and n ; Bernier’s 
journey from, 405 seq. 

Eenai es, schools of, 334, 335. 

- temple at, 341 «. 

Bengal, feilility, wealth, and beauty of 
kingdom of, 437 et seq. ; sugar pro¬ 
duced in, 437 ; fruit in, 43S; fowls, 
ib, ; Jesuits in, 439 ; cotton and silks 
of, zA, 440; saltpetre, 440; export 
of ghee, ib. 

- -wines used in, 441; islands of, 442 

Bernard, French physician at Court of, 
Jahangir, 274, 275. 

Bernier (Francois), birth of, xtx; 
baptism of, ib. ; European travels of, 
ib. ; matriculates at Montpellier, xx ; 
takes Ill's degree, ib. ; tends Gassendi 
in his last illness, ib. ; visits Egypt, 
and has the plague, ib.; sails for 
Suiat, ib. ; summary of Indian travels, 
ib., and xxi. 


Bcrmei, rpuis Grand Caiio, r; de¬ 
tained It Gidda, li ; rmiiitv Mot a, 
2; airi-.esat Surntc (hiu d), 3. 

- at M.ir=ei!k--, wi; r.'c im lio-nte 

to print, ii. ; tnii-Cr-- iigisS in lu = 
book to Claude liar nn. tr. ; vi=d‘j 
Eiiglaml, rb ; deJ'li of, in., an 1 X'li; 
legaci-T iieipieatlic I by. smi ; iledicj.- 
tinn of Ins book to Kinp, \!v, .\Ki 5 
epistle to itadti, xivii; bibho^tapUy, 
x\v J£q, 

-account of army of Dar.i, 47, 4S 

account of battle of iffiiig.iri) ly 
49-54; commeiils on, 55 

- remarks on capture of Agr.a hj 

Sultan Mahmoud, 62, 63; on cmstlnc' 
of Sult-in Mu’azzim, S5, 

- accamp.tnhs Dari in his flight 

Sg, go; detained by ‘KoiiIIys,’gi, 
92. 

-account of rrci; (inn nf Usbet 

ambassadors by Aurangzsb, riG rr/ 
on habits of the Usl'ecs, Iig-I2l 
bravery of Usbcc women, 122-123 
receives ambassador from Abys-itiia 
13$; promised a zebra skin, 144; com 
ments on the upbringing of princes 
144-146, 

-on philosophy of the Himloos i6o 

-account of kiagdoni of Kandah.ar 

183 seq. ; obtains copy of Ilistor 
of Kashmir in Persian, 186, 

-returns to France, igS; Letter b 

Colbert, 200; account of Mi'go! army 
209-220; in service of an Ouiiah, 213 

-on wealth and incdme of Gna 

Mogul, 221.223 ; on alaveiy and sub 
jectioii of the peasantiy of India, 225 
226, 230; on neglect of tillage, etc. 
226, 227 ; on enslaved conditicm 0 
Egypt, 227, 228. 

-on neglect of education and com 

merce in India, 229, 230; on «ale c 
governmenls in India and Persia 
230-232; on degiaded condition c 
Turkey, 234 ; Lctler to MoiSMeur d 
la Mnthe le Vayer, 239-299. _ 

-compareg Delhi to a roilitaiy eii 

campment, 246; on me.at and br£.i 
of DeWi, 250, 251! on liviii 
in Dehli, 252; tastes wine at Amer 
Abad and Golkonda, 352; on piic 
of wine 253; on native painters, 25; 
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3jinicr, on flnllery the Iliiidoojjj 

264, 265 ; account of <.eiaglio, 267 ; 
accoUiit of tliiniie of great Mogol, 
2fjS, z6g ; desciihes elejihant coinhat, 
276 I'f Si'ij, ; account of chief mosque, 
the Jama Masjid at JJehli, 27S sei^. 

- account of Agra, 2S4 cl scj .; on 

tiie Jesuits and their missions, 2S6, 
2S9 el SO ],; description of mausnlemn 
of 'I'iij Mali.il, eg j el ; Letter to 
Monsieur Chapelain, 300-349. 

- on two solar eclipses, 300-303 ; 

account of festhal of Juggernaut, 304, 
30S1 0°^ j widow hmniiig witnessed 
by, 306-315 ; witnesses funeral rites 
on the Ganges, 316; translates Des¬ 
cartes into Persian, 324. 

— on religious book.s and beliefs of 
Hindoos, 325 i-e,/. 

— questions Pundits on nature of 
Hindoo gods, chronology, etc., 341- 
345 ; on doctrines of Hindoos, 346- 
349 ; Letter to M. Chapclte, 349 «. 

— first letter to Monsieur De Mcr- 
veilles, 350-357 ; equipment of, 353 ; 
second ietter to Monsieur De Jfer- 
veilles, 358-382. 

— the league (l/ei/d] of, 367 « ; loses 
his way in camp, 36S, 369. 

— third letter to M. de Mei-veilles, 
3S3, 384; description of Laliorc, 384 ; 
fouith letter to M. de Mcrveilles, 
385 ; fifth letter to M. de Merveilles, 
3S6, 3S7; crosses river Clihiab, li. 
and it; sNlh letter to M. de Mer- 
veilles, 3SS; seized with illness, zA 

— seventh letter, to M. de Merveilles 
389; suffers from intense heat, zA, 
39O; eighth letter to M. de Merveilles, 
390-392; ninth letter to M. de Mer¬ 
veilles, 393 el uq. ; on beauty of 
Kashmir women, 404, 405; account 
of journejf from Bhimlrar to Kashmir, 
405 el seq. 

— crosses Katan Mountains, 406 and 
n ; crosses Pit Panjil Pass, 407 et 
seq. ; visits sacred spring at Bawan, 
4IQ and it, 411 ; on origin of, 412 
and n, 413; visits gardens of Achi- 
bal, 413; visits gardens of Vernag, 
ib. n, 4141 visits shrine and mosque 
at Baramula, 414. 

— takes part in lifting sacred stone 


at mosque of Ijaiamula, 415, 416; 
visit.s VVularLal;e,4l6and?z; account 
of bubbling spring, 417, 418; visits 
Lake Gungabal, 41S .'iiid ; .ac¬ 
count of kingdom of Kashgar, 426 
scq.; on Jews in Ka.shinir and China, 
429 and 430, 

Bernier, on periodica! rains in India, 431 
Cl seq. ; on regularity of currents of 
flic sea and winds in Indies, 434 el 
seq. ; on fertility, wealth, and beauty 
of Bengal, 437 el seq. ; witnesses a 
lunar rainbow, 444, 445. 

- caught in a storm, 445, 44O; on 

periodical rising of the Nile, 446 el 
seq. ; iilness of, in Egy|it, 451 ; 
account of revenue of Great Mogol, 
455 et seq. ; abstract of the I'Vendi 
king’s licence to print his travels, 
461. 

-letter to Monseigneuv Colbert, 

note oir, 473 seq. 

Beths (Vedas) religions books of the 
Hindoos, 325 and n, 335 ; on the 
creation of the world, 328 and 11. 

Betel (Pifer betel, Lin.), 13 n. 

Bet-le (Betel) chewed to sweeten the 
breath, 2S3, 364. 

liliadur-Kan {Bahadur Khan), conducts 
Dara through streets of tlelhi, gS, 
99- 

Btapek (Vyapaka), all pervading, 344 
and V, 348. 

Bibliography of Bernier’s Travels and 
other works, x.vv seq, 

Bider (A/oTa;-) capluied by Anrangzeb, 
22 and n, 197 u. 

Bihslhi, Pathaii water-canier, 207 h. 

Billah (Bi-llnht), ‘By God,’ 153 u. 

Bisnaguer {Vijayanagar), kingdotu of, 
193 n. 

Bokhara primes (Ah'i Bokhara), iiS n. 

Boukponge (punch), of Bengal, 441 and 

». 

Brahma, the eternal creative power, 
328 n. 

Braraa of Pegu, cruelties of, 234 and n 
235- 

BrampoUr {Bttrhanpui^, city of, 31 w; 
river, crossed by Anrangzeb at, 36. 

Buddhists of Tibet, sects of, 423 n. 

Burning of widows, account of custom 
of, 306-315. 
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Buzee (Reverend Fallu'i)j 6, 7 ji; 
allends 011 Daia in his last momcnls 
loi n, 244, 2S9. 

Caboui. (Kabul), Mir-Kan appointed 
governoi of, iSfi. 

—— levemie of, 457. 

Calil-iillah-Kaii comiiiaiicls Daia’s right 
rring at Samiigaili, 4S; lieacliery 
of, fo IJaia, 52-54; shoebeaten By 
Daid, 53; ofkis liis services to Au- 
raiigzeb, 56 ; urges Data’s being pul 
to tlealli, too. 

Camp of Uieat Mogul, number of people 
ill, 3S0, 381. 

Candahai, revenue of, 456. 

Candtys (Kliandish), revenue of, 45S, 

Capuchin niissioiiaiies in India, 2 Sq. 

Caste, divisions of Hindoos into, 325, 
and n, 

Catay, name of a country other than 
China, 155 n, 

Caucasus muiintain lange, 395 «. 

Clialr Alias (Khiadja ihdhhk), lays 
siege to Castle of Surat, 28 and n ; 
oautions Mtirad Ealthsh against Au- 
rangzeb, 32. 

Chah-Abm {SUh 'Alias the Great), 
King of Persia, 150 n. 

-trees planted by astrologers of, 

162, 163. 

Cliah-Ilesthan [SUista Khin), uncle 
of Autaiigzeb, 13 «. 

Chali-hest-han [Shaista Kluht), uncle 
of Atiraiigzeb, promotes his views, 
56. 

-appointed govemoi of Agra, 66; 

urges Data's being put to death, 
too. 

-nominated governor of the Decan, 

etc., 174,1S6 ; undettakes expedition 
against King of Aralian, I 74 i 179 
seq. ; wins overpiiatcs of Chittagong, 
iSl, 1S2. 

Chah-Jehan {Ahiih-Jahnn), the great 
Mogol, 3, 4- lias .secret cone- 
spniidciice with Auranurcb, 16; re¬ 
ferred to, 21; illness of, 24, 25; re- 
fened to, 33, 34. 37 i 4I1 43 - 

— proposes assuming comiuancl 
an-ainst Aurangzeb, 44 j influenced 
by Begum Sahib, 63; delivers up 
keys of Agra, 63; confined in the 


fnrtiess, (4; nr u-til of tn ling 
moiiry to IJuri, 04, 65. 

Chah-Jeli.in, refuses Auiantyeb certain 
jeweD, 127. 

-.ariogaiice of Petal .n aiubaanJor 

to. I 5 i-t 5 .h 

--outwitted by Neik-na'u K.rn, 164; 

paidons Aiii.ingz.'b, Itri; iL-tteii li), 
from Autangzeli, ify, I'A! 

- pHUidiet I'l'ilugui-L ijf Hi,_;lh, 

176, 177 .vnd ; deutt Ii-liL,« hiiriiiLS 
at Agi.i and L ihrre 177, 287. 

-de.Uli of, 19S and ij. 

—-—city of Jeli.-in Ab.itl Iniilt I.y, 241. 

.Stv Dehli, acr amt of tlie city of. 

-—• uicotii.rgts dancing girD, 273. 
274, 

-invadcj Little Tiiirt, 421; uttemp's 

coiU|Hest of Gic.U Tibet. 4:2. 
Chah-lipiar{''hahlwisi j, cuiinliy home 
of Mogul, 2S3 am! n. 

-coimtiy redJence of Auraiigzeb, 

351- 

- G.ridens, Kashmir, 

399 and n, 400. 

Chah-Navare-Kan [ildiimwas XMii], 
father-in-law of Auiuigzeb, 73 ns; 
leccivcs D.ira at Ahmad,rlidd, 74; 
betrays him to Am.'ingxeb, S 7 i slain 
in battle of Dcoid, 1". 

Cliamdara, city of, captured by Mir 
Jrimla, 172. 

Cliapelain, letter from Eernior to 
Monsieur, on customs, etc., oi 
Ilinduos, 300-349. 

Chapclle (Claiide-Eimnanuel Luillier), 
letter to, from Bernier, 349 ti. 
Chardin, celebrated Fifiiich traveller, 
312 «. 

Chatigon (Chittagong), pirates inhabr- 
tairts of, 174-176. 

Chatre»ale (I’li/ti Chhatlar 
rnander in Dura’s aiiny at .’-ainugarli, 
48; killed ill the battle, 31. 

ChaHlh levied by Maiathas, 460. 
Cheetah, hitnting leop.ard, 375 andw. 
C/uksr ii/u'j'ai), ton It of, 427. 

Chempet [Chainfst Rdl\, chief of the 
Bundelas, 46 and n. 

Cherif [Skretf] of Mccc.t, embassy 
from, to Aiuanezeb, 1.33 and sr. 
chn-lty {Chiuhki), fireworks Used to 
separate llghling elephants, 277 m. 
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Cliiii? (Slii.i!i 4 ), Mogul courtiers of the 
sect of, 209, i’-lt- 

China, Tiirtai conquest of, 121 «. 

China ami Matciiine [Tchine el Mal- 
(hine, 156 n. 

Cliina-woDcl {China-root), 425 «■ 

China, first settlement of Jews in 429 
n, 

Cliittov, captured by Akbar, 257 «. 

Christianity, favouied by Akbar and 
Jahdiiijir, 2S7 and 11. 

Christians in India, irreveient behaviour 
in churches of, 292. 

Chronology among the Hindoos, 343. 

Chuiche,s, at Agra and Lahore, des¬ 
troyed by Sliiii Jahan, 177, 2S7. 

Civet, horn filled with, scut to Aiirang- 
zeb, 135, 137, 144- 

Col bevt, nolo on llcrniei’s letter to, 
473 i'lS'/- 

Comoiy [Kumari, Comorin), Cape, 23 
n. 

Comon (Contorin^i Cape, 192 «. 

Compass, mariner's, il.scd for purposes 
of divination in China, 244 te. 

Constantinople, beauty of view of, 2S6. 

Cotoiial (Grand Provost), guards 
mounted by, 369. 

Coitrs (Kurs) or Standards carried on 
match, 371 and «. 

Cow held in great respect in India, 
326 

Cranes, manner of luuitiiig, 377. 

Currents of the sea in the fndics, 
regularity of, 434 rey. 

'DAmii. {Dabii-td-AIulk), court official, 
20 n. 

Dacca, capital of Ilengal, 171, 181, and 

«. 

D’Acosta, Joseph, Superior of the 
Jesuits in Agra, 28S n. 

Damascus Cutlusses, presented to 
Aurangzeb, 148. 

Danechmerid-Kan{Zln«/i/;wrt«(/A 7 M«), 
Persian merchant, 4 n, 100. 

-- appointed govtrnor of Delhi, tS 6 . 

■ - studies of, 353- 

-endeavours to convert Bernier, 

414 

Daoud-Kan, commander in army of 
Sulaiman Shikoh, 39and«. 

DarS {Dird Sltikoh), son of Great 


bfogol, 5 n, 6, 7 ; suspects Aurangzeb 
10; app.iiulcd governor of Cahoul 
and Moullan, 15; reigns with his 
f.ilher, 15 n, 21, 25. 

Diira, concerned in death of SadiiHah- 
Khan, 23, 24. 

-assembles two armies against his 

brothers, 34; numbers of, 43 ; dis¬ 
suaded from attacking Aurangzeb, 
44 ; reasons for attacking, 45 ; takes 
the field against Aurangzeb, 46, 47 ; 
bravery of, at Sami'igarh, 49, Jo. 

- defeated, $4 and k; marriage and 

family of, 57 n, 103 n ; depaits with 
family for Dehli, 57, 5S. 

- advances on Lalioi’e, 70 ; seeks 

refuge in fortress of Tala-iialuar, 71, 
73; Euiopean gunners in array of, 
73 ; admitted into city of Abmada- 
biirl, 74. 

-cpiits Guzaralc with army, 85 5 

advances on city of Ajmere, 86 ; 
defeated at battle of Deorii, 88; re¬ 
treats to Ahmadalwd, 89; rolroals 
again to Tala-bakar, 91; made 
piisoiier by MSlilc Jiwan, g6, 97; 
delivered lo Aurangzeb, 97. 

-conducted in disgrace through 

streets of Delhi, gS, 99 ; confined in 
garden of IJeidcr-Abad, too; nuir- 
dcred by a slave, 101, 102 s head 
carried to Aurangzeb, 102, 103. 

- Mulla Shah, spiritual guide of, 

154 n. 

- Upanishacls translated into Per¬ 
sian by authority of, 323 n, 324. 

- Heresy of, 345 «, 

- referred to, 26. 27, 28. 33, 34, 

35 . 36. 37 . 4 '. 42, 64, 63. 
Daulet-Abad (DanlalilkM), Fort of, 19 
«; Aurangzeb to reside at, 24. 

Days (D/iye), curdled milk, 354 and n, 
Dccankou, war-cry of Mir Jumla, 76, 
Deccan, iiroverbial saying anent the, 
197 and n. 

Dedication to King of France, xlv, 
x!w, 

Deh Hazaty, lord of ten thousand 
horse, 212. 

Delhi (Dehli), Danechmend-Kan, ap¬ 
pointed governor of, 1S6. 

- account of city of, 24I et seq. 

Foitificalions of, 242; citadel of, 
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242, 257-25S ; gni'deu and square of, 
243 ; Bazar lield in square, ; 
arcades and merchants’ houses in, 
245 ; thatched cottages in, 246; fires 
fjeqiient in, ii, 

Dollii, dwellings of Oiiiralis in, 246,247; 
construction of houses in, 247, 24S ; 
shops of, 24S, 249 ; fiiiit market of, 
249 ; confectioners’ shops in, 250 ; 
bakers in, ib. ; (ieJi meat sold in, ib., 
Ji ; fowls and fish in, 251, 252. 

-price of wine in, 253 ; Seraglio 

and royal apartment in, 256 and n ; 
statues of Kajas Jaiinal and Patta 
of Chittor in 256, 257 and n -, streets 
in, 245, 246, 257, 258; canal in, 
257, 258. 

-place of audience in. 259,261,2C3. 

—— sacked by Nadir Shtlli, 269 «; 
Throne of Groat Mogol at, 268,269; 
Mosriue, the Jama Masjkl, 278 ; 

Sciai of, 2S0, 2S1 ; population of, 
281, 2S2. 

-country around, extremely fertile 

283 ; compared with Agra, 2S4, 2S5. 

-bazar bread of, 354 and K, 387; 

water of, 355; ilistance from Lahore, 
3 SS. 

-province of, revenue of, 456. 

DeMs {Z>tiUl), Gentile Broker, iSS, 
189 n. 

Delil-kan (Dikr Khan), 35 k; plun¬ 
ders Sulainiau Sliikoh's baggage, 
60. 

Deora, Baltic between Aurangzel) anil 
Bara al, 87, 88. 

Dei'da (Oeotah), an incarnate deity, 
causes eclipses, 303, 

Deiitas, siin, moon and .stars called, 
339, 340; nature of lire, 344, 34S. 

Dgen (Arab, j'mn), evil .spirit, 217. 

Dgu^ues ( Yugas) of Hindoos, 343 and 

n. 

Diamond, Great, of Great Mogol iden¬ 
tical with the Koh-i-mir, 469-471. 

Diauet-Kaii appointed governor of 
Kashmir, 186. 

Didnr-Kau, principal eunucli of the 
Heraglio, amours of, 131; murdered, 
131. 

Doctors of Goa, 33S n. 

Douazdeh Ilazary, lord of twelve thou* 
.sand horse, 212. 
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Don Ilaza)}', lord of two thousand 
horse, 212, 

Dryden’s Tiaj^^dy of Auienjr.Zeh^, 465- 

469. 

Diib grass (Cyns.un Daciyicn), 3S2 
anrl n. 

Dutch, teach Muiad Bakiidr military 
mining, 31. 

-lay embargo on GolkonJa mer¬ 
chant vessels, 195, 196. 

——factories of, in Agra and Lucknow, 
292 and n ; tia ie of, 253. 

-Silk factory of, in Bengal, 44Q, 

Earthquakes in K-rshmir, 395 n. 
Ebechc or Ethiopia, cmliatsy rnun King 
of, to Aiirargceij, 133 ; iicffonnel of 
embassy, 134; plimJered, 137; re¬ 
ceived by Aiirangzci), 138, 139. 
Eclipses witnessed by IJiTniir, 300; 

caused by an incarnale deity, 303. 
tigypt an enslaveti country, 227, 228. 
kkikha. (AAKitha), dragon insigni.i, 
26O, 

Elaba.s (Ilahbm), Allahabad, victory of 
Sulaimrin SIrikoIi near', 36 am? n, 

-Mic-baba appointed governor of, 

lUO. 

-revenue of, 457. 

El Bahrein, I'etsian Gnlf, pearl fislrcry 
at, 204, 11. 

Elephants, cranibats between, 276, 277, 
278 at.d H. 

Emasculation of eunuclrs. 131, 132. 
Embargo laid on GolkoiMia merchant 
vessels by Dutch, 195, lyfi, 

Embary {Amdri), Murad Eakb.rli con¬ 
fined in. an, 6g; Sultan Alitlraai- 
niad confmeil in an, 83. 

Emir-Jenrla (Mir JnmUi, Mir Mttkani- 
■mati Said ArJaslani), 16, ef -vy., l& 
n; betrays King of Golkonda to 
Arnangzeb, IQ, 20. 

-presents the Ko/i-i-A'iir diamond 

to iJlr.-lh-Jaltiln, 22 and «; pretended 
imprisonnient of, 29, 30. 

-— joins Aurangreb at battle of 
KItajua, 75 war cry trf, 76; sent 
against Suitan Sirj.ah, 79 ; gircs into 
n’iiiler quarters at Rajmalt.'il, 8l, 

-defeats Sultan Stijali, l6g; created 

principal Atnir, 171 ; confirmed in 
Government of Bengal, ik j offered 
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manns^'cment of war against Assam, 
l/i ; death of, I73> 

EskirJo (iikardti), capital of Little 
Tibet, 427 and w, 

Edm-ban appointed govetuov of foi tress 
of Agra, 64; cruelty of, to Shah 
Jahan, 125. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia), no coined money 
in, 139. 

-I'olygainy m, 142, 143 ; numerous 

cliildren of l;ing of, 143. 

-- Account of source of Nile by 

Ambassadors of, 447 rry. 

Eugenesf:^'rm)(theNerbudcla), 
Ciossed by Aurangzeb, 36 «. 

FArTORY, Dutch, in Agra, 292, 293. 

Fairs held in the loyal seraglio, 272 and 
n 273 ; opposed hy oithodox Moslems 
273 !2, 

Fakir of Pir Paiijal Pass, 432, 410, 414. 

Fakires (fakirs), religious devotees, 
317, 318, 321. 322. 

Farmdii (concession), obtained from 
Aurangzeb bj' Dutcli, 127, 129. 

Fazellcan appointed Grand Chamber- 
lain, 1S6. 

Feday-Kan {FuhiKhan], foster-brother 
to Aurangzeb, 124 n. 

Ferdinand Mendez I'into, travels of in 
Pegu, 234 H. 

Feringliees of Chittagong, 1S2 n. 

Fmn^ki mahal, Frank’s quarter at 
Lucknow, 292 71 . 

Find (or Fludd), Robert, Physician and 
Rosicrucian, 34fi «. 

Fra-Joan, an Augustine monk, rules in 
Sundeep, 179. 

Fraiignis [Fh ingJues), 3 71. 

Fraiigitista 7 i, name for Europe, 155, 

P'tanks allowed free access to palace in 
time of Jahangir, 274 «. 

French, superstition of, concerning 
eclipses, 300, 301. 

Fruit imported into India, 203, 204. 

I'kiiit sold in Dehli, variety of, 249, 250. 

Gai-ttASSES, half-decked boats, 109 n. 

Galleasses of pirates of Chittagong, 175, 

179, 181. 

G(c/)ion (Ju77i77ioo), Raja of, 395 ti. 

Ganges water for use of Mogul, 221 n. 


Ganges water, carried on march, 356,3G4, 

-funeral rites on the, 315. 

-account of river, 453 71. 

- discharge contrasted with that of 

the Nile, 453. 

Gassendi (Pierre), teacher of Bernier, 
XX, 1. 

Gnva/ii [Bavaiii], wife of Siva, 342. 

Ce 7 ikh (Ga 7 tesh), son of Siva, 342. 

Gentils (Gentiles, Gentoos), 3 k. 

Gentiles burn their dead, 315. 

-believe in transmigration of souls, 

326; respect for animal life, ib. ; 
daily players and ablutions of, 327 ; 
Trinity of, 328, 329 77, 330 ; doctrines 
of. 330-334- 

Geography, knowledge of, among 
Hindoos, 340. 

Ghee, met hod of preparing, 43S 7 t ; 
expoit of, 440 71 . 

Gilles, Personne de Roborval, French 
inalhenmlician, 301 71. 

Gion-kaii (Miilik Jhuan /iyyilh), terri¬ 
tory of, 95 71 ; receives Darii, yfi; 
makes liim and his son prisoners, gfl 
K, 29; receives title of BaklUiyiir 
Klidii, 99«; assassinated, 104. 

Girolamo Caidan, mathematician, 319 

71 . 

Gladstone (Right lion. W. E.), quoted 
on education in Greek, 158 71. 

Goa, doctois of, 33S rt. 

Gold in India, quantity and use of, 223, 
224. 

Gold absorption in India, note on, 473 
stq. 

Golkoutla, coinage of, to bear the arms 
of Shah-Jalian, 21. 

- kingdom of, preserves its inde¬ 
pendence, 193, 194, 208; pays tribute, 
194; practically ruled by Aurangzeb, 
19s ; debased coinage of, 196. 

-Queen of, accused of immorality, 

197- 

Gondar (Guendar), capital of Abyssinia, 
2 n. 

Gosel-Ka/i^ [GknslKhd/iah) hath room, 
265 and n ; private audiences held in 
ib., 266 and n. 

Gonl-iehm- 7 -az (Gulshmi Faz), 346 n, 

348. 

Gourtfht (Gtirez), town of, 426. 

Gotffise-Biirtinn (Giirz-burdar), mace- 
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bearers, 263, 267; attend on Mogol, 
2S0. 

Gomze-Bcrdars, coiirieis with maces, 
371; assist in luinting, 37S. 

Goute, dew in EgyjJt called, 430, 451 ; 

disease caused by, ih. 

Gorerniiieiits sold openly in India, 
Peisia, and Turlcey, 230-232, 

Gtaiid Baltcliis Bakhshi)^ title of, 
coiifcirad on Malimet-Emir-Khan, 
171 and n. 

‘ Grand Prevosl cie la campagne,’ iSSn. 
Gieat Mogol, a Mahometan of the sect 
of the Sounnys, 20S; a descendant 
of Tamerlane, 20g; armies of, 209; 
cavaliy of, 211, 

- horsemen in army of, 2 i 5 , 217; 

font soldiers of, 217, 2I9 ; artillery rjf, 
317, 21S: provincial army of, 21S, 
319 ; camp followev-s of army of, 219, 
220. 

-horses and elephants of, 221: ser¬ 
aglio of, 222 j income of, ik .; officers 
of state of, 230; court of audience of, 
261; receptions held by, 261, 266; 
procession of animals and cavalry be¬ 
fore, 262,263 j adulation before, 263, 

26r|. 

-standard of the, 266 n. 

-ceremony of weigliing the, 270; 

large presents to, from Omrahs, 271; 
repairs to Jama Masjid to pray, 2S0, 

-journey of, to Lahore, 350 jcy. 

— artillery of, 352; tents of, 359,360, 
363, 364; furnishings of tents of, 3G2 ; 
mode of travelling by, 370; field 
sports of, 374 se/j. ; varies direction 
of entering canrp, 3S2. 

-revenues of Trovinces of, 456 ef 

seq. ; gross revenue of, at various 
periods, 459. 

-the Koh-i-nur identical with the 

great diamond of tfie, 469-471; ac¬ 
count of peacock throne of, 471 - 473 - 
Great .seal of Autangzeb, 125. 

Great Tibet, attempted contiuest of, by 
Shah Jahan, 422; embassy from King 
of, to Autangzeb, 422 stq. 

Guergunn, capital of Assam, captured 
by Uk Jutnla, 172. 

Guinea-woim caused by impure water, 
355 >‘- 

Cnngahal Lake, fesliv.il held at, 41S n. 


‘ Gun^a Din' BiliUhi (walet-carricr), 
206 ; ballad of, 207. 

Cusarate (Gujeral), revenue of, 436. 
Gwalior, Lara and his =ons confined in, 
57 Sultan Muhammad confined in, 
S3; Murad Bakhsh confined in, S5 ; 
state prison of, lo 5 n. 


Haiiech (fLihesh), Arabic name of 
Abyssinia, z «. 

ffalal-kAnrs, sweepers or scavengers, 

3*3 **• 

Haidar Malik, abridgment of K.a^hnn'r 
hi-stoiy by, 393 n. 

Hakim Daoiid, medical atleiid,ant on 
Shall .Siifi I., 100 II. 

Haoud (Oudh), revenue of, 457. 

Harvey, discoverer of circiilnlion of the 
blood, 324 It. 

Hmypirkt \Harl I’aybat), verdant 
mountain, 398. 

flasmer (.Ajmerc), reveinie of, 456. 

Halhjpt(l,ox Elephant’s Gateway, 10671. 

Haute, travelling chair of Great M ogol, 
370 - 

Hawks kept by Great Mogol, 377 n. 

Ilatary, lord of a thousand horse, 212. 

Heat inten.se on the march, 385, 3S9. 

Hecht Haiary, lord of seven thousand 
horse, 212. 

Heir, the King sole, of those who die 
in his service, 163, 164, 165, 167. 

liens with black akin, 251 and n. 

Hindoustaii, extent and fertility nf, 202 ! 
absorption of gold .ind silver ip, 2037 
supplied with cupper and spices by 
Dutch, 203 J obldiiK lead from Eng¬ 
land, ib. broadclulhs from France, 
ib. ; horses from L’ibec, etc., ib, 

- fruits imported into, 203, 204; 

imports shells for money from Mab 
dives, ZO4; ambergris from Maldives 
and Mozamlrirjue, ib .; slnvca anti ivory 
from Ethiopi.i, ib .; musk and por¬ 
celain from China, ib ,; pearls from 
El-Bahrain, ti.; destitute of mine?, 
205 ; hardship? of peasantry of, /k ; 
petty sovereignties of, on Persian 
fiontiere, ib, 

-qitantity and use of gold in, 223, 

224; state of arts in, 228; universal 
ignorance in, 229; neglect of ctim- 
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iiierce, ik ; sale of fjm’rmoisliip.s in, 
2j0, 2.il. 

nindoustan, tiavelling ni, 233; tyranny 
of governors in, 236; atlminibtiaLion of 
ju-Sicc in, 236-233; heal in, 240, 311; 
diseases in, 354; line wovUnianship 
in, 354, 255; wuiknien (yraimised hy 
Ounahs, 256. 

Hindoo.s, superstitious practices of, 
during an eclip,e, 301-303; believed 
to be caii-ed by an ineainate deity, 

303, festival of Jiiggcrnaiit, 304-306. 

-- will ovv bunii ng among the, 306-314. 

-phiki-sophy of, 337, 33S ; ignorant 

of anatomy, 339; knowledge of astro- 
nomy, ih. ; ignoianl of geography, 340. 
llorse.s of ’raitaiy, rtS «. 

-of Great Mogol, 363. 

--branding of, 243. 

Howdah (Arabic haiuiaj), note on word, 
53 «; ii.sed by iMiiiad Haksh, 56 «. 
Hunting by the Great Mogul, manner 
of, 374 -r.v/. 

Ilyeman { iiOHc/i), embassy from King 
of, to Aiiraugzeb, 133, 

India, Muhainniadaiiism never thor- 
ouglily established in, 40 ». 

-Southern, iinitetl under liamnis, 192. 

-periodical rains in, 431 (t ieq. 

-regitliirity of cnrrenls of sea and 

Windsor, 434 JtV' riimlou«lan.) 
Isaac Comnenus, King of Cyprus, 105 n. 

JACIIEN ( Yashm), Tade, 20S, 422 «, 426. 
fafir-kan [ Jdfar Khdti), I’rime Minister 
to Aurangr.eb, 2‘]i n. 

-appointed Governor of Scinde, 

186 and n. 

Jagannal (Jitq^srnaut), the festival of, 

304, 30s, 306- 

-revenue of, 457. 

Jah-gkirs, lands assigned to Oraralis 
for salary, 213 ; meaning of, 224. 
Jamdliar [Yama-d/idra), or dagger, 
67 It. 

Jaugiiis (Jegl, Yogn), religious sect, 
316 and n, 319. 

/ehait-Aliad, ue.ar Dehli, built by Shah 
Jahan, 241. Ses Dohli, account of 
the city of. 

-revenue of, 456. 


Jeli.ui-r.nyrc (Jaluingir), ‘ Conrjiicror of 
the World,’ 3, 5. 

- allows rortugiicse to settle at 

Iliighli, 176. 

--allows Eiiiopeans free access to 

palace, 274, 

-- favours Cbii.stianity, 2S7, 288. 

-aniuuils hunted hy, 379 

-death of, 401 n. 

Jelapour {,/a/d//m'-Nak/r), tou’n of, 

292 71 . 

^ JiiiiieJ {.Rajn Jni/na!) of Chitlor, .st.-itue 
of, ill Dehli, 256, 257. 

Jesseiiigiie (A’rf/U Jai Singh /,), Coun- 
seilor to .Sulainian Shikoh, 34 and h, 
35; referred to 71 ; bribed hy An- 
langzeb, 72, 73 ; gains over Jessoni- 
sciiupie to Auraiigzcb’s side, 86. 

-intrigues with Raja Katcho against 

Dm a, 91. 

- takescommand ofarinyin Oeccan, 

190 ; dies at lUirliauinir, tQt. 
Je.ssrnn.soingiie (Kdjd /aftsaut Singh). 
.Sea M.ibarajd Ja-, want Singh; defeat 
of, at Narbada, 39 ; di.sovvnecl by bis 
wife in conseriuoiice, 40, 41; referred 
to, 71. 

- plunders baggage of Aurangzeb’s 

rear guard, 76 ; raises strong army, 
S5 ; gained over to Auraiigzelj, S 6 . 

-recalled from I>eccan, 18S. 

Jesuits in Agra, aS6 ; invited there and 
m.aintained Ly Akbar, 286, 287; 
oppressed by .Sluali fahfiii, 2S7 and ti 
favoured by Jahangir, 287, 2S9; 
missions of, 2S9, 290 .wy. 

-—- in Bengal, 439, 

Jews in China, first settioment of, 429 
h; in Kashmir, 430; in Cochin,431 
Jhelim river, Kaalimir, 396, 397 7 i. 
fholds, rope-suspension bridges of Tibet, 

42s 71. 

Jou 7 -!xml ( Yarliami), town of, 427. 
Joue, Bernier’s birthplace legislered in 
archives of parish of, sis. 

KACltKIi (Per.si.aii for Kiny/tpa), son of 
Mariclii, 393 n. 

Kachcqiier, account of kingdom of, 426 
saj. 

Kacbeinire (Kashmir), Dianct-Kan 
appointed governor of, 186; native 
histories of, ih. 
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Kachemire, cnlry ofAm aiigzcbinto, 391; 
acc.nial of, 393 ct seq. ; earthqiialies 
in, 393 n. ; nioiintains of 396; ani¬ 
mals of, it). ; rivers of, ik ; cai'ital 
ofj 397 ; fruits of, ib .; poets of, 401. 

- shawl and art indastries of, 402, 

403 ; form and complexion of people 
, of, 404, 405 ; trees and plants of, 

** 406; tribute of districts of, 419, 420; 

caravan routes from, to ICatay, 425, 
426 ; Jews in, 430, 431 n. 

- revenue of, 457. 

A'adis or Judttes, 225, 237, 263. 

Kadjoiic (A'/iajiia), battle bclwceii 
Aurangzeb and Hultan Stijali at, 75- 
78. 

Kalian (Khahan), Cliinesc Mongol 
title, 430 n, 

Kaliane {Kdlidni), besieged by Mir 
Jtimla, 24, 2S. 

Kalil-ullali-Kan slaughters governor 
and garrison of Tata-bahar, 104. 

■- appointed governor of Lahore, 

I 1S6. 

Kaiis (ICAal) iirlot of sea or river, 
4 ii 4 «■ 

Kahwt-hnnd, place of privy eotindl, 
361. 

Kamarane (Kameran), island of, 454, 
and n. 

Kcinatii {Khanats) folding screens, 3S0 
and «, 361, 366. 

Kandahar, captures and sieges of, 184, 
185, 

Kane-saman (AChansanian) ‘ Grand 
Chamberlain,’ 1S6. 

Kargnais (Kkargdhs), folding tents, 359 
and n, 362. 

Kar-kanays (ICkarklianalts) artisan’s 
workshops, 25S n, 259. 

Kainates (Karnatic), Lc Koyaume de, 
17 H, 

Katwaiisam of Dehli, account of, 280, I 
281. 

Kai avan-Sermhs in India, 233. 

/ Kasem-Kan {Naimab Kadm Ktuin 
Jaminl), 37 n; flies from field at 
batile near the Narbada, 39. 
Kas-l'anays^ rooms fornreij of odorifer¬ 
ous roots, 247 and n. 

Katay, caravan routes from Kashmir 
to, 425, 426; the use of the name, 
427 n. 


Kaitve (Arab. ICnhwa], coffee, 364 n. 

Kazini (Khazdna), treasury, 455. 

Keiuhens^ daircing girls, 273, 274. 

Ivettlc-diLims {nSidrahs], presented to 
Abyssinia embassy, 139 and n. 

KItafi Klran, historian, tpioLed, 19 /r, 
28 w, 36 n, 37 n, 39 w, 4S «, 52 «, 
54 n, 56 87 n, gi rr, 102 n, 103 « ; 

on mock trial of Muriid liakhsh, 
108 v. 

-- on correspondence between Au¬ 
rangzeb and Shah Jahan, 166 n. 

Khas Alahii!, tower in Seraglio of 
Dehli, 26S and n. 

Kiihery [Kedgeree), native dish, 152 it. 

-how prepared, jSl. 

Kichniichcs [KisJtmiih), slonelcss 
raisins, tig and n. 

Kobat-kan, mirster-rnastcr of cavalry, 
243 - 

l\oh-i-niir diamond presented to Shah- 
Jahan, 22 and h. 

-identical with the ‘Great Mogul’ 

diamond, 469'47r. 

Koia Kotnh-cjdiite [Kiih-i-Kiitab.ini- 
din), temple of, 2S3 arrd n. 

Korrah, ubip used Iry Oinralis, 228, 
252, 256, 

Kosd-tuinars, between Dehli and Agra, 

28.4 II . 

Konllys (Tantil k.nli], robber peasantry, 
8S, Sg ns; assail Ddrd, gr. 

Konrotir (fliml Aaw), a hundred 
Lacks, .456. 

Kours, insignia of royally, 266 and «, 


LadiJk, polyandry 111,421 it. 

Lahoi-e, cliiii-ch at, destroyed by Shah 
Jahan, I77, 2S7. 

-Kalihillah-Kan, appointed gover¬ 


nor of, 1S6. 

Labor (Lahore), Anrangzeb’s joiirnt-y 
to, 350 set], j tlistance from Debit, 
358. 

— situation, and description of, 3S3, 

384- 

— revenue of. 456. 

Lanka fsland, stone with I’crsiari in¬ 
scription found on, 416 »; mosque 
on, 417 ». 

Lapis-lazuli, 118 «, 

Lasket-Kaii, appointed governor al 
Patna, l86. 
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Lecqui (Elinil /.n>;h), a lutndied thou 
saiid rupees, -tjO' 

‘Lemunaje’ used in Dehli, 253 and «. 
Lt'nqque-theriys, rloclrine of, 344 and n. 
Licence lo Beinier Lo piint and sell his 
Travels, 461, 

Lion himling, by Great Mogul, 37S, 

379. 

Little Tibet invaded 1 ly Shah Jahan, 421. 
Lord, Henry, Anglican chaplain at 
Surat, 333 v. 

Louhaya (Lohcia), town in Arahia, 
454 and n. 

Louvre, I’aiis, completion of, 2S6 n, 
Lucretius, De Keixim Natura, <|uote(l, 
3 ' 4 , 31S «• 

Lunar-Rainboiv witnessed by Bernier, 
444 , 445 ' 

Lynx employed in the chase, 375 j?. 

MACitATF., Maseale (Muscat), chief 
town of Oin.in, 73 11. 

Maclagaii (E. V.), on use of precious 
metals in India, 474 sci/. 

Mdhabtirala, shield witli story of the, 
25^ u. 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, 
7 H, 37 n. 

Mahnict Emii-lcan, Mir Jumla’s son, 
retained at Agra hy Aurangteb, So. 

- created Grand hfaster of Horse 

171 ; befriended by Aurangzcb, 173. 
Maloiia (Malwa), revemie of, 457. 
Mangiies (Mangoes), esteemed in India, 

249 ; origin of name, ih. n. 

Maniiron {M/amirati-i-C/ii/ii), drug, 

426 u. 

Maitsehdars (Mansaliddrs), comman¬ 
ders, 59 n, 

-paid harsenien in service of 

Mogol, 211, 215 ; pay of, 215. 

- evening E.aIutation of King by, 

266 ; attend on Mogol to the Mosque, 

250 ; in square of IJdhi, 2S2. 

.-- teirts of, 367 ; accompany Mogol 

on march, 371. 

MaJ>e?ie [Ma/ii-iralaya], total dissolu¬ 
tion, 347 and n, See I’r.alea. 

Marshal Turenne, 55 and 11. 
Mascarenhas (Dom I’liiUppe de). Vice¬ 
roy of Goa, 17, iS n. 
Massiiialam[Afitsit/)pn/iiui), ‘ Fislitowri,’ 

112 ft. 


Maturas (Mathina, Muttra), city of, 66 
and ft. 

- ancient temple at, 2S4. 

Mausoleums of Akbar and Taj Mahal at 
Agra, 293, 294, 

Mecca, Ka’bah of, 133 «. 

sMehadeu (Alaiid-Deva], .Siva, 342. 

Aldiale or Seraglio, fairs held in the, 
273 and ft, 273. 

JMeloin higlily e.sleemed in India, 249. 

Merveilles, llcrnicv’s liist Icltei to Mon¬ 
sieur de, 350-357; second letter to, 
35S-3S2. 

- ihrrd letter to, 383, 3S4; fourth 

letter, 385 j fifth letter, 3S6, 3S7; 
sixth letter, 38S ; seventh letter, 3S9 ; 
eighth letter, 390, 391 ; ninth letter, 
393 ' 

Mikdcmber (Meghdiimbhar), travelling 
litter of Great Mogol, 370 ; used by 
Raushan Ara Begum, 372. 

Mir-baha, watches Darii, 71 ; besieges 
fortress of 7 'ntn-bakar, 03. 

-appointed governor of Elalws, 1S6, 

Mit-Kan appointed governor of Caboul, 

1S6. 

Aitr-mann! (Grand Quartermaster), 
duties of, 365. 

Shikar, ‘ Grand Master of the 
Hunt,’ 1S2 ft. 

Mir-ul-Omrah, title of, cmifcrred on 
Mir Jumla, 171 ; Ccnrcrced on .Shaista 
Kh.an, 174. 

Miroholans {Myrohalans), dried fruits, 
43S and ft. 

Alina KdjA. Arc Jesseiiigue, 34. 

Alirza-Znlkanmn embraces Christian¬ 
ity, 287. 

Mogmere (Monghyr), town of, So «, 

Mohabet-Kan, governor of Cahuiil, ' 

9 S- 

-—- appointed governor of Gujerat, 
1S3. 

Mohiif gold piece, note on a two hun¬ 
dred, 476, 477. 

Mohurs called Gold Rottpies, 60 n. 

Moisson du vent, log n, 

Mok.a, slave-market of, 136. 

Moiiceaux the younger (M. de), letter 
from to H[eniy] Ofuldiuburgh] con¬ 
cerning Bernier's book, xUx-li. 

Monda.s I’nrek, Gentile bj'oker .it Surat, 
1S9 ft. 
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Monsnoti-winrl of fnclia, 436. 
Morad-Bakclie {Mui'dii Bakhsh)^ son of 
Gical Mogol, 5 /t, 10, n ; appoiiiled 
governor of Gnjciat, 15; unites with 
Aurangzeli, 27, aS; inslrncled in 
mining by Dulch, 31. 

- wounded at Ijaltlc of Samiigarh, 

51 ; kills RajA R;im Singh Rautela, 

52 ; arrives at Agra, 6 q. 

- advised to stay at Agra, 66 ; plot 

against by Aurangzch, 66-67 : made 
a prisoner, 6S ; coniiiietl in an 
embary (amari], 6g ; imprisoned in 
Saliinghar, 6g. 

- imprisoned 11 Gwalior, S5 ; fetters 

of, 105 m mod: tiial and execution 
of, loS, 

Mosoue, the Jama Masjid, account of, 
27 " xr?. 

Molhe la Vayer, letter from Bernier to, 
239-299. 

MouUan, revenue of, 457, 
Muhammadanism, principal sects of, S. 

-never thoroughly established in 

India, 40 «, 

-a pernicious belief, 291. 

Miibammadaii.s frmly believe in their 
doctrines, 290, 291 ; respect of, for 
Christ, 2S9. 

MuhraUib-i-mahi^ insignia of the fish, 
26G n. 

Mullah .Sale, teacher of Aurangaeb, 
reception of, by Aurangzeb, 154; 
Mullah Shdh, spiritual guide of Ddri, 
154 «. 

Mmntaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, 

5 ”' . 

•- wife of .Sli.dh J.aban, 465 n, 

Murat (Chodja Moraad), a Christian 
merchant, 134, 135, 139, 140. 

Nadira, daughter of Sultan Parwea 
married to Dari Shikoh, 57 n. 

- 103 «. 

Nagar-ICamy (A'akirah hkanah), drum 
room, 260 n. 

Nagar-haiii {Nahtrah Idtunak), tent for 
tumipets, 363 .and «. 

Naiqne {Nail:, Sht. miyaJia), a leader, 

193 «■ 

Naser, a slave, murders Dari, 101, io2, 
'I 87 - 

Nazeikan, Persian steward of Begum 


■Saheb, poisoned by Shah-Jahiii, 13, 

14. 

Neik-nani-Kan evades the King hceom- 
i_ng his heir, ifij, 164. 

Nejaknlkaii casliiered iw Aiirangzeb, 
186, 1S7. 

Nejam-Chah {Nkane .t/m/i] coiirjueretl 
by Mogol, ip3 and n, 

Nerbndda {A-ariaiU) River, 37 n\ 
battle fought at, 3.8, 39; river ranks 
second to Ganges in religious .sanc¬ 
tity, 42 «. 

Nile, source of the, 141, 142. 

- account of peri1.idic.1l ri.sing of 

the, 446 ssq .; low water discharge 
of contrasted with that of the Gangc.s, 
453 «. 

Nit-ghaux (Nilgau) blue cow, 364 and 
«j manner of hunting, 377, 378. 

Nour-Jehau-BegLiin(Akrr/ii/;ihjA'i7,'-«OT), 
wife of Jahangir, 5. 

Nour-Mehalle [N;ir MaJial], wife of 
Jahangir, 5. 

-465 n, 

Nur-i-ckasm waterfall in Ka.shmir, 407 
and n. 


Ogoui.t {lliighU), Portuguese settle¬ 
ment at, 176 and ». 

Oldenburg (OtililinbuTgli), Iltnry, Krsl 
English tianslator of Bernier, notice 
of, 477, 47S._ 

Omrab {Umari), plural ofArabic Amr, 
4 «. 


Omrahs, names assumed by, 6. 

-unite with Aiiraugzeh, 65; in¬ 
comes of, ib. 

—inser-viceofMogol, 210, 211-22^! 
mililaiy grades of, 212; pay of, 213 ; 
splendour of, 214; ornanrents of, 224. 
-^ttend on King twice daily, 265, 

-ceremony of weighing the, 270; 

large presents from, to Slogol, 271; 
attend Mogol to Mosque, 2i'o. 

-- tents of the, 366; manner of 

travelling of, 371; pre.sent parse to 
Mogol on entering camp, 382. 

Ormuz (Orfflus), captured by Persians 
and English, 180 n. 

Ofnldiuburgh], Hfenry], Letter to, from 
M, deMonceaux, the Younger, con¬ 
cerning Bernier’s book, slix-li. 
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Ojiii'Iiin (Sir Gtni\;e), chief of Knglish 
Factoiy at, 1S3 

Padek, name applied to Roman priests, 

333 «• 

Pii!;)S, laclceys or footmen, 373 and «. 
J'aiH in' 250 and n. 

rainline; in India, ideas regarding, 255 
and )/. 

Paleky {PiUi!], a palanquin, 14 
Valehy of King, 214. 

-used hy ladies of Seraglio, 372. 

-used by Omrahs, 2i>3, 

Raranda (r'lirandliar), sanitarium for 
European troops, 192 and n ; fort 
surrendered to Mogul, 197 and k. 
Patau (Lodi I'alhan) dynasty of Delhi, 

24 «. 94 . 

Patans of India, Race of, 206, 207 and 
«, 210, 211, 223. 

Pateques (Arab, al-battikh], water¬ 
melons, 250 and n. 

Patna, Laslser-ICan appointed governor 
of, 186. 

-revenue of, 437. 

Peacock throtie of the Great Mogol, 
account of, 471-473. 

Peasantry of India, slavery of, 223, 226. 
Pecquet, famous French anatomist, 

324 "• 

Pegu, cvuelties of Biama of, 234 and «, 
235 - 

Peic/ie-kanes {Paish-khanah), double set 
of tents, 359 and w, 360, 366, 36S. 
Peking, Jews in, 429, 430. 

Pekin (Pers, Palao), a Muhammadan 
dish, 121 n. 

Paiiiets {Pundits), 337, 33S, 341, 342. 
Pcii^e Hmary, lord of five thousand 
horse, 212, 213. 

Persia, embassy from, to Aurangzeb, 

146, 147 ; presents of, to Aurangzeb, 

147, 148. 

-contemptuous speeches of Ambas¬ 
sador of, to Shah Jahiin, 151-153. 
•1—— governments sold 0|ienly in, 332. 
Philosophy of the Ilindoo.s, 160. 

- 337, 338. 

Philosophy, schools of, in India, 336 
and n. 

Physic, Hindoo books on, 338. 
Pkquedent (Hind. p!k-ddn), a spitoon, 
214 and n. See Piquedasis, 


/Vyi/ 7 (Pip|iU), Port on Orissa coast, 443. 

Piquedans (Hindi pik-dan), spitoons, 
use of, 283. 

Pii-e-penjale {I’ir Panjal), mountain 
pass, accident at, 407, 40S; Fakir 
on, 409, 410; meaning of name 
Pir Panjal, 409 «. 

Pistole, value of a, 271 n. -1 

PHe {Plica /b/,7«dn), disease called, 316. 

Polta {Raja Pailtl], statue of, in Dehli, 
256, 257. 

Polyandry in Ladiik, 421 ». 

Polygamy in I'lthiopia, 142, 143. 

Portuguese liIi-.siona!ies favmncd by 
Sultan Sujah, 82. 

Portuguese purchase slaves from pirates 
of Chittagong, 176. 

Poust, poison administered to princes 
in state prisons, 106, 107 n. 

Pragiia [Pargana), a tract of country, 
455 - 

Praiea {Pralaya), 347 and n. See 
Majicrle. 

Prester John, and the river Nile, 449 w. 

Prince Condd (Louis de Bourbon), 55 
and 

Purandhar, sanitarium lor European 
troops, 192! fort surrendered to 
Mogul, 197 11. 

Ptirans {Piirduas), religious books, 
335 »> 336. 

Racii (Pakshasas), giants, 339 n. 

Ragc-Mehalle {PdJimliiU), town occn. 
))ied by Sultan Sujali, Si; abandoned, 
82; Mir Jumla in winter quarters at, 
82. 

Ragipous (Rajputs), devotion of to 
Jasvvailt Singh, 39 ; meaning of the 
name, ii.; aocusiiimed to the use of 
opium, 39 ; bv.avcry of, in battle, 40; 
custom of anointing their faces and 
hands with turmeric, 52 n. 

- military occupation of hereditary, 

20S ; in Mogol army, 209, 210. 

Rains in India, account of periodical, ^ 
43 i.r«y. 

Rajas, power and riches of the. 20S. 

Rakan. See Aracan. 

Pamayana, shield bearing the story of, 
254 ti. 

Ratn-guyre [Rdmgiri) fortress of, 22 «. 

Ram-ras, King of Southern India, 192 
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Uninscins^uc UoiiLlu [Rtijtl RtUti Sin^h 
Rautela), coraiiiunder in nrmy nf 
Di'ua at Saiiiiigaili; 4S; killtd Ijy 
Muu'ul IJaklidi, 51, 52, 

RaimvSanga, 'Eniptrnrortlie'RajnSi’soS. 
RanLi]inie (Kanllinnibhoi), state jiiison 
Ilf, 107 n. 

Ratal! Mriiintains aiirl Pass, 406 n. 

Rail (Rohu), river fish resembling carji, 
252 and n. 

Raiiclienara-liegiim (Raiishan-Ara-Be- 
giim), daiigliter of Gieat Mogol, 5, 
14; informs Auraiigzeb of plots 
against him, Cj ; uiges Darn’s being 
put to death, too. 

—r- illicit amours of, 132, 133. 

-ambition of, 351. 

-mode of travelling of, 372, 373. 

Rays (Arab, rdis], captain of a boat, 
451; an overflow of Nile, 452. 
Revenues of Provinces of Great Mogul, 
4Sd spi/. 

Rivers, commonly without bridges, 3S0. 
Rcia (F.ither Heinrich Roth), Jesuit 

missionary, 329 «, 33a. 

Roger, Abraham, fust Dutch chaplain 
at I'ldicat, 334 u. 

Rosewater, cases of, presented to 
Aurangzeb, 147. 

Rotas( state prison of, 107K. 

Rmipie (Rupee), v.iliie of a, 200 n, 223 
«, 269 n, 455. 

Rouzindars, paid cavalry in service of 
Mogul, 2ir, 215, 216; different 
duties of, 21G. 

Rustiim-Kan DaUny (Dahhani), coin- 
nmnds Darii’s left wing at Samugarli, 

, 48; killed in the battle, 51. 
Sadullab-Kan [Sdiiullcih Khun), Vizier, 
. dealb of, 23, 

Sake/, also Saiei (Arabic wi’fif), cere¬ 


mony of, 161 and 11, 163, 244. 
Saltpetre used for cooling water, 356, 
. 357. 3t>4- 

-export from Ilengal, 440 and n ; 

in the soil, raid to cause intense cold 


in Tartary, 450 n. 

Samarcande [Smaarkand), city and 


colleges of, 119 

,Sanionguer (Samiigai-h), battle between 
Diird and Auraiigzeb at, 49-54. 
Sanskrit studied by Jesuit missionaries, 
329330; books written in, 335,34^- 


49.1 

■Sun 77rwn'(Sl. Tlionias’ ,^^mllll) Portn- 
gnese .setlk-iiicnt at, 196, 

Sanlmi, Mo.,lem reiigirm.s soil, 316 n, 

Sardiiinukhi, tax levied liy Harathas, 
46!). 

Saiinet, Fakir named, ds.cajiv.,ited by 
Auraiigzei), 317. 

Sai-r-i'/ls/ii/-, I’er.sian trjtul.iiion of 
Ulianishaii.s, 323 n. 

Sayuighal, lands given for Ijenevoient 
purposes, 374 n. 

8calcs, insignia of the, 267 n. 

Scliall (Father Johann Adam), German 
Jesuit in Peking, 429 ??. 

.Scindy (Scindc), Jafar Khiin appointed 
g.'ivernot of, 1S6 and n. 

Sea ill tile Indies, regularity of currents 
of, 434 seq- 

Sebastian Gonzales Tibao, chief of 
Chittagong pir.atcs, 17S and ti. 

Seiatiderfi/r/eus {Alesmdcr the Great), 
3S3' 

Selini-guer {Sa!if!i-_^kar), Mitrdd r.akhsh 
conliiicd in, 69. 

Seiiii-kraiy {Sandialnni), sacred spring 
of, 411,'412, 414. 

Sengsafe,/ (Sa»g-i-sajatd), ‘Whltestone,’ 
41S «, 419. 

Sepe-Chekouh [Sipihr Shiksk], son of 
bard, g6B, 97 ; conducted with Dari 
through streets of Delhi in di.sgrace, 
9S, 99: poisoned, 107. 

Seraglio at Delhi, account of the, 267. 

-- fairs held in the, 272 anil zr, 273. 

-modes of Imvelliiig by laiiiesof the, 

371, 272; penalty for approaching 
too near, 373, 374. 

Scraphas (Sar-o-pa), rolies of honour, 
So n, 118, 120. 

- presented to Abyssinian emlossy, 

13S, 139; presented to Persian em¬ 
bassy, 147, 149. 

Serenaguer {Sfhiagar), mountains of, 
59 and n; 60, 92, 

Seriah {Sinicir}, e.\cheqner of King's 
income, 455. 

Serra/s (Arab, wray), money-changers, 
302, 

Seva-Gi [SiTO/l), founder of the Mav- 
atha power, 136 n. 

-attempts to seize Shafeta Khan, 

1S7; plunders Surat, 1S8; beaten off 
by English and Dutcli, 189; tortuiesa 
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Jtw, lf)0; creiteil a Raja l>y Aiirana- 
zeb, 190; lisrapes from Delhi, 190, 
191 and n. 

-captures slronfjlioids in Golkonrla, 

197, igS and «. 

S/ia'/iin, name for the ‘Royal falcon,’ 
47 >'■ 

Shawls of Kaslumr, 403 ti. 

Shields in metal repousse work, made 
by native workmen, bearing scenes 
from Indian history, 254, 255. 

‘Shoebealing,’ the indignityof, 53 and n. 

Siam, coming of age of Heir Apparent 
of, 224 «, 

Silk in Bengal, 439. 

Silver absorption in India, note on, 473 
seq. 

Sing-ala, a fish resembling pike, 252 
and H. 

Slaves captured by pirates of Chitta¬ 
gong, 175, 176. 

Soliman-Cliekouli {Sulaiman Shikoh), 
Ddra's eldest son, commands army 
against Sultan Siijah, 34; gams vic¬ 
tory, 35, 36; returns to capital, 35 ; 
referred to, 43, 45, 57. 

-seeks safetjr in Srinagar, 59, 60; 

given up by Raja to Aurangzeb, 59 n, 
105 ; threatens Aurangzeb from Srin¬ 
agar, 92,93 j brought before Aurang, 
zeb, 105, lofl; poisoned by poppies, 
107. 

Somciis {Su-meru), the Golden Merit, 
340 - 

Soiidha [Sundsip, Samhulp), at mouth 
of Ganges, 17S n. 

Aawnflf negroes on overflow of Nile, 452. 

Soubah (Arab. SilbaTi], a province, 455. 

Soufra (Su/ra) tablecloth, 353 and «. 

Smfys, religions sect of, 320 and n. 

Soimnys, Mahometan sect of, zoS, 211. 

Sourai, tin flagon for water, 356. 

Sourate(Sural),besieged by Chah-Abas, 
28; ransom of, 28 n; surrender of, 
30, 31; treasure found in, 31. 

-pillaged by Sivaji, 136, 137. 

Srlnng.ir, capital of ICashmir, 397 «,39S. 

St Eartheleiny, Patis, Bernier’s death 
in register of burials in church of, xxi. 

State prisons of the Great Mogol, 106, 
107 II. 

SuaUin (Sawdhin), port on Red Sea, 2 «. 

Sufism, doctrines of, 345 «, 346, 348. 


Siillan Eamiiie sent on mission to King 
of Arakan, 109; made prisoner, m, 
II2; plots against King of Arakan, 
114, beheaded, 115. 

StiUaii Kkbar {Akbar), son of Aurang¬ 
zeb, 124, I2fi. 

-preceptor for, etc., 144 and n, 

.Sultan M.afimoud [Snllan Mnhaintnaii), 
son of Aurangzeb, mairied to King 
of Golkonda’s daughter, 21 ; sent on 
mission to Mir Junila, 28; seizes for¬ 
tress of Agra, 61, 62. 

-sent .against .Sultan Sujah, 79, So; 

deserts from Rajinahal, 82, 83 ; im¬ 
prisoned in Gwalior, S3 n, 

-still in Gwalior, 182. 

.Sultan Mazum {Mu'azznni), snccessfully 
conducts ini.s.sion to Mir Jumla, 28 n. 

-second son of Aurangzeb, 84, 85 

and n. 

-intrigues ngainsL Aurangzeb, 124. 

-kills a dangerous lion, 182, 1S3; 

made govenor of the Deccan, 183. 
.Sultan Snjnh (.^lutjdh), son of Great 
Mogol, 5 «, 7 ei scq. appointed 
governor of Bengal, 15 ; takes the 
field against his brnibers, 2(3. 

-defe.at of, at Ilahbas, 35, 36. 

-defeated at Khajtja, 75-7S. 

-pursued to Rajmahal, 81; abandons 

that place, 82 ; conciliates the Portu¬ 
guese, 82 ; activity of, in Bengal, 92. 
—^ flies to Dacca, 109; depaits with 
his family to Moka, il>, ; detained by 
King of Arakan, 110; plots to escaiio, 
111, 112; conflicting rurnouis anent, 
112-114. 

-robbed by pirates, 179. 

Suntlarbans, desolated tracts in Bengal, 

_ 442 n, 446 n, 452 K. 

Surat plundered by Sivaji, 188; English 
factory at, 189 n\ pilgrims embark 
from, for Mecca, 190 n, 

Tack-Jiaven (Tuklit-i-rawan), fcavel- 
ling throne, 12S and n. 

-travelling throne, 214. 

-travelling throne of Mogol, 370. 

Tage Mehalle (Taj Mehdl), wife of Shdh 
Jahdti, 5. 

- exasperates Shah Jahan against 

Jesuits, 287 tomb of, at Agra, 
293 seq. 
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Takarnili-Kan. Sm rfakini Daond. 
Talah ( 'I'alao), aitilicial [joiul, 75 
Talciigand (Telingana), rcviiinic of, 458. 
Tamcilan (Auiii' Titridr), 3 n. 

Tanaiser (Thaneswar), holy tank at, 
30 and n. 

(Tenassei im), Lower Biimiah, 

203 n. 

Tanrtilr, porlabh; stove, 387. 

7'aptapa agent of Mahmct-Kmir-Kan in 
Golkonda, 193. 

Tarlhet-Kan {Shafi-uMh Khan), am¬ 
bassador to Persia, rSs and it. 
Tai'tary, great cold of, attributed to 
salpetre in the soil, 450 >1. 

Taslitn (7 aslim), salutation of, 214 and n. 

- peifoimance of, for meals and 

presents, 258 and n, 262, 

Tala, icvcmie of, 457, 

Tatabakar, fortiess of, 71 ; besieged 
by Mir-baba, 93 ; surrenders, 104; 
governor and garrison of, slaughtered, 
ib. 

Tavernier journeys with Bernier, 113 n, 
Tavernier’s account of the Koh-i-m'ir 
diamond, 470; account of Peacock 
Throne, 47I-473' 

Tchattdoules (ckaiuloU), carriages of 
Seraglio, 371, 372. 

Tchanhp-ICani (chauki-lchiinah), guard 
tent, 3d3 and 11. 

Tchembel (Chumhul), the river, 46. 
Tchenan (Chinah), river crossed by 
Bernier, 3S6. 

Tents of Great Mogol, 359, 360, 363, 
364 ; furnishings of, 362 ; tents of 
Onirahs and Rajas, 365; of Maiiscb- 
dars, 367. 

Thomas (Edward), on revenue of Great 
Mogol, 458 set;. 

Throne of the Great Mogul, 268, 269, 
ami n. 

-— account of Peacock, 471-473. 

Tibet, Buddhists sects of, 423 n. 

7'imtiy, Timariots, holders of land, 
224, 225, 2a7i 230- 
Topaz of the Groat Mogul, 268 and n. 
'/auras {Vets, turrsh), fringes of gold 
lace, 224 and n. 

‘Tragedy of Aureng-zehe,’ Dryden’s, 
465-469. 

Translator of first English edition of 
Bernier, notice of, 477, 478. 


Tiecs planted by clbectina of the astro¬ 
logers of Shah Abbas of Persia, 162, 
163. 

Tnichemem (Diagom.ins), intei'pretei-.s, 
237- 

Tntiiipct-s (Karanis), presented to 
Aby.s.sinian eml>assy, 139 and n. 
Turkey, governments .sold openly in, 
231, 232 ; low condition of, 234. 
Turquoises of the old lock, 148 n. 

Tils ‘shawl goat’ of Kashiinr, 403 «, 
426. 

Tutucoury (Tuticorin), seaport in Ma¬ 
dras Presidency, 204 «. 

U.SDEC Tartar-S send embassy to 
Auiangzeb, li6eestij.; manneisand 
customs of, 120-123. 

Vakea-Nevis (Pers, Wahi'ahnawis), 
a newswriler, 231 and «. 
Vnl-de-Grace, Parks, dome of, 297 «. 
3''arada (Berar), levenneof, 457. 

Vedas. %ee Betht. 

Vernag, royal gardens of, 413 tt, 4r4. 
Visapour [Bijafttr), Moslem slate, 22 
», 24. 

-account of Icingdom of, 196, rpy j 

at perpetual war with llie Mogol, 207, 
ao8; aided by king of Golkonda, 20S. 

Weapons of ai-my of Data at b.-ittle of 
.Samiigarl), 47, 48. 

Widow-burning among the Hindoos, 
account of, 306-314. 

- buried alive by Brahmins, 315. 

William of Germany, Emperor, .speech 
oil classical education by, 157 «. 

Winds in the Indies, regularity of, 434, 
cf seq. 

Wine brought to India, 252, 253. 

Wines used in Bengal, 441. 

Worms in legs causeil by impure water 
in Dehli, 355. See Gumea-worm. 
Wular Late, Kashmir, visited by Ber¬ 
nier, 416. 

Vakaspah (one horse), trooper, pay of, 
2t7 «. 

ZaheR-kAN [S/ter Khan SAr), king of 


Barga 


the Pataiis, /t n, 

Zamhlraq, camci swivel gitns, 47 n. 
Zebra presented to Auwnpeh. 133 ; 
skin of, prombetl to Bernier, 144. 
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Jtw, lOO; crenleil a R;ija t)y Auranc;- 
zel), igo; escapes from Delhi, 190, 
191 and >1. 

-captures slronghoWs in Golkonda, 

197, 19S and n. 

Shahin, name for the ‘Royal Falcon,’ 
47 «• 

Shawls of Kashmir, 403 n. 

Shields in metal repousse work, made 
by native workmen, hearing scenes 
from Indian history, 254, 255. 

‘Shoebeating,’ the indignityof, 53 and n. 

Siam, coming of age of Heir Apparent 
of, 224 «. 

Silk in Bengal, 439. 

Silver absorption in India, note on, 473 
seq. 

Sing-ala, a fish resembling pike, 252 
and n. 

Slaves captured fay pirates of Chitta¬ 
gong, 175, 176. 

Soliman-Chekouh (Sulaimdn Shikoh), 
Ddrd’s eldest son, commands army 
against Sultan Sujah, 34; gams vic- 
tory, 3S, 36! returns to capital, 35 ; 
referred to, 43, 45, 57. 

-seeks safety in Srinagar, 59, 60; 

given up by Raja to Aiirangzeb, 59 n, 
105 ; threatens Aurangzeb from Srin¬ 
agar, 92,93; brought before Aurang, 
zeb, 105, 106; poisoned by poppies, 
107. 

Somcirs {Su-meru), the Golden Meru, 

340- 

Sondiva {Stmdeep, Samhvlp), at mouth 
of Ganges, 178 «. 

Amrnflj" negroes on overflow of Nile, 452. 

Soubak (Arab. Sillmh), a province, 455. 

Soufra (Sufra) tablecloth, 353 and «, 

Satifys, religious sect of, 320 and n. 

Smnnys, Mahometan sect of, 208, 211. 

Sourai, tin flagon for water, 356. 

Sourate(Sural)ibesieged by Chah-Abns, 
28; ransom of, 28 «7 surrender of, 
30, 31; treasure found in, 31. 

—pillaged by Sivajl, 136, 137. , , 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 397 ?r, 398 - 

St. Bartheleiny, Paris, Bernier’s death 
in register of burials in chtirclr of, xxi. 

State prisons of the Great Mogol, 106, 
107 11. 

Sualdn (Aaw4^r»), port on Red Sea, a zt, 

Sufism, doctrines of, 345 », 346, 348. 


.Sultan Banque sent on mission to King 
of Arakan, 109; made prisoner. III, 
112; plot.s against King of Arakan, 
114, beheaded, 115. 

•SnUaii Ekliar {Akbar), son of Aurang¬ 
zeb, 124, 126. 

-preceptor for, etc., 144 and «, 

.Sultan Mahmoud (Siiltan A/uhamniati), 
son of Aurangzeb, married to King 
of Golkonda’s daughter, 21 ; sent on 
mission to Mir Jumla, 28; seizes for¬ 
tress of Agra, 61, 62. 

-sent against Sultan Sujah, 79, So; 

deserts from Riijinahal, 82, 83 ; im¬ 
prisoned in Gwalior, 83 n, 

—- still in Gwalior, 182. 

Sultan Mazum [Mu'azznin), successfully 
conducts mission to Mir Jumla, 28 n. 

-second son of Aurangzeb, 84, 85 

and n. 

-intrigues against Aurangzeb, 124., 

-kills a dangerous lion, 182, 183; 

made govenor of the Deccan, 183, 
Sultan Sujah (Shnjdh), son of Great 
Mogol, 5 7 ct seq. ; appointed 

governor of Bengal, 13 ; takes the 
field against his Irrolhers, 2(3. 

-defeat of, at Dahlias, 35, 36. 

-defeated at Khajt'ia, 75-78. 

-pursuedto Rajmahal, 81; abandons 

that place, 82 ; conciliates the Portu¬ 
guese, 82 ; activity of, in Bengal, 92. 

-Hies to Decca, 109 ; departs with 

his family to Moka, ib. ; detained by 
King of Arakan, no; plots to escape, 
ni, 112; confilcting ruraoui's anent, 
112-114. 

--^ robbed by pirate.s, 179. 

desolated tracts in Bengal, 
442 zr, 446 «, 452 zr. 

Surat plundered by Sivajl, 188; English 
factory at, 189 n-, pilgrims embark 
from, for Mecca, 190 n. 

Tack-raven (Ti/i/rAz'-z-arfazj), travel¬ 
ling throne, 128 and zz, 

——- travelling throne, 214. 

—— travelling throne of Mogol, 370. 
Tage Mehalle (Taj Mehal), wife of Shdh, 
Jahan, 5. ' 

—- exasperates Shah Jahan against 
Jesuits, 287, zz ; tomb of, at Agra, 
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Takarrab-Knn. Sec ITaki’ni Daoiid. 

Talab ( .7«/rto), artilicial [joncl, 75 n. 

Talciigand (Tolingana), revenue of, 458, 

Tamerlan (Amir Timur), 3 n. 

Tanaiser (Tlmneswar), holy tank at, 
30 and 71 . 

7«w«Mfi>v(Tfinasserim), Lower Biirmah, 
203 «. 

Ta 7 tdth-, portable stove, 387. 

7 'aptapa agent of Mahinet-Emir-Kan in 
Golkonda, 193. 

Tarbiel-Kan {. 7 /iafi-utldh Khiii), ani' 
bassador to Persia, 185 and 71. 

Tartary, great cold of, attributed to 
salpetre in the soil, 450 «. 

Taslh/t ( 7 asli/n), salutation of, 214 and«. 

- peiformance of, for meals and 

presents, 258 and «, 262. 

Tata, revenue of, 457, 

Tatabakar, fortress of, 71 ; besieged 
by Mir-babn, 93 ; surrenders, 104; 
governor and garrison of, slaughtered, 
ib. : 

Tavernier journeys with Bernier, 113 7 t. 

Tavernier’s account of the Koli-i-m'ir 
diamond, 470; account of Peacock 
Throne, 471-473. 

TekauJottks {chaudols], carriages of 
Seraglio, 371, 372. ; 

Tchanky-ICani (chauki-khanah), guard 
tent, 3(i3 and «. 

Tchembel (Chuinbul), the river, 46. 

Tchatau (Chlndh), .river crossed by 
Bernier, 3S6. 

Tents of Great: Mogbl, 359. 3^0, 363, 
364 ; furnishings of, 362 ; tents, of 
Omrahs and Rajas, 366; Of tdanseb- 
dars, 367. 

Thomas (Edward), on revenue of Great 
Mogol, 458 seg. 

Throne of the Great Mogul, 268, 269, 
and 71 . 

-—- account of Peacock, 47r-473. 

Tibet, Buddhists sects of, 423 «. 

7 'i 7 / 7 ar, Twiai-iots, holders of land,, 
224, 225, 227, 230, 

Topaz of the Great Mogul, 268 and n. 

'i'mtras [Vex?,. tur>-sh), fringes of gold 
lace, 224 and 

: ‘Tragedy of Aureng-zebe,’ Dryden’s, 
465-469. ■ , 

Translator of first English edition of 
Bernier, notice of, 477, 478. 


Trees planted by direction of the astro¬ 
logers of Shah Abbas of Persia, 162, 
163. 

T7-nche77ims (Dragomans), interpreters, 

237. 

Trumpets (Kaiwih), presented to 
Abyssinian embassy, 139 and «. 
Turkey, goverhineiits sold openly in, 
231, 232 ; low condition of, 234. 
Turquoises of the old rock, r48 11. 

Tils ‘shawl goat ’ of Kashmfr, 403 «, 
426. 

Tutucoury (Tuticorin), seaport in Ma¬ 
dras Presidency, 204 «. 

USHEC 7 'artars send embassy to 
Aurangzeb, ii^eiseg.’, manners and 
customs of, 120-123. 

VakeA'Nevis (Pers, WAH'aJmawis), 
a newswriter, 231 and . 
Vnl-de-Grace, Paris, dome of, 297 «. 
Varada (Berar), revcmieof, 457. 

Vedas. See Beths. 

Vernag, royal gardens of, 413 n, 4r4. 
Visapour (Ayif/arj, Moslem slate, 22 
K, 24. . 

—• account of kingdom: of, 196, rgy j 
at perpetual war with the Mogol, 207, , 
2 o 8; aided by king of Golkonda, 208. , 

WEAPONS of army of D.ird at battle of 
Snwiigarh, 47, 48. 

Widow-burning among the Hindoos, 
account of, 306-3 J4, 

— buried alive by Brahmins, 315* 
William of Gerinany, ICniperor, speech 
on classical education by, 157 >(• 

Winds in ihe Indies, regularity of, 434, 
et seq. 

Wine brought to India, 252, 253. 

Wines used in Bengal, 441. . . 

Worms in legs caused by impure water 
in Dehli, 355. Sec Guinea-worm. 
Wular Lake, Kashmir, visited by Ber- 
■ nier,.4l6. : ■ 

Yakaspah (one horse), trooper, pay of, 
,2I7«.. 

ZahbR-KAN (.5/«r A'fiihi .l/ir), king of 
the PaMiis, 71 

Za//ib/h-aq, camel swivel grtns, 47 j/- 
Zchra presented to Auranpeli. 135; . 

skin of, promi.sed to lieriiicr, 144. 
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